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Clearing  the  Road 


By  Stanley  Silverman,  aged  12.  Drawn  with  white  chalk,  charcoal,  and  crayons  on  gray 
paper,  18"  x 12".  A good  example  of  atmosphere  conveyed  by  design.  (See  page  11.) 
The  bending  tree  and  the  stooping  figure  of  the  man  shovelling  snow  echo  each  other. 
They  are  shapes  which  convey  the  feeling  of  effort.  Colour  is  used  sparingly,  the  red  house 
and  the  man’s  red  wind-breaker  forming  a foil  to  the  cold  gray-blue  sky  and  the  sunless 
snow.  There  is  a satisfying  repetition  of  shapes  also  in  the  fence,  the  curved  branch,  and 
the  tilt  of  the  man’s  head. 
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Foreword 


One  of  the  most  remarkable  developments 
in  contemporary  education  is  the  growth  in 
importance  of  art  in  the  schools.  Within  the 
last  twenty-five  years  or  so,  art  has  risen 
from  a minor  position  on  the  curriculum  to 
one  of  undeniable  significance  and  of  con- 
siderable respect.  Moreover,  the  art  pro- 
gram has  developed  not  only  as  a serious 
field  of  study  in  its  own  right,  but  also  as  a 
strong  influence  upon  general  classroom 
procedures. 

Art  as  an  aspect  of  general  education  can 
scarcely  be  recognized  as  the  offspring  of  the 
“drawing”  programs  which  preceded  it. 
Drawing,  as  it  was  presented  in  the  past,  was 
highly  organized  and  rigidly  directed  by  the 
teachers.  The  work  seemed  to  be  of  value 
only  to  those  pupils  who  enjoyed  exceptional 
skill  in  making  photographic  delineations  of 
objects  observed.  Such  activity  divorced  the 
expression  of  thought  and  feeling  from  skill, 
with  the  result  that  the  drawing  period  held 
neither  the  esteem  of  the  majority  of 
teachers  nor  the  approval  of  most  pupils. 

The  art  program,  rather  than  being  based 
upon  the  acquisition  of  academic  skills,  is 
governed  by  a concept  which  man  has 
traditionally  held  concerning  art,  itself.  Art 
to  him  has  always  been  a medium  for  the 
expression  of  his  reactions  to  his  environ- 
ment. Today,  skill  in  drawing,  while  greatly 
admired  in  the  schools,  is  no  longer  sought 
as  an  end  in  itself.  Instead,  it  is  allowed  to 


develop  naturally  and  in  close  association 
with  the  needs  of  expression. 

For  all  human  beings,  and  for  the  young 
in  particular,  the  production  of  art  is  a 
natural  and  fundamental  activity  in  life. 
Primitive  man  used  it  as  a means  of  expres- 
sion, and  since  his  time  every  civilization 
worthy  of  the  name  has  produced  its  dis- 
tinctive art  forms.  The  normal  child  is  an 
instinctive  artist.  He  paints  as  naturally  as 
he  speaks.  Indeed,  a child  paints  with 
meaning  long  before  he  learns  to  read  and 
write.  Given  opportunity,  and  suitable 
guidance,  through  art  a young  person  at  any 
level  in  school  makes  ^statements  about 
himself  and  his  environment  that  could 
scarcely  be  forthcoming  by  other  means  of 
expression. 

It  is  unthinkable  that  any  modern  system 
of  education  could  neglect  art  as  a part  of 
general  education.  To  do  so  would  be  edu- 
cationally inefficient.  Among  other  things, 
art  provides  a means  of  learning  which  no 
other  field  of  human  endeavour  can  quite 
duplicate.  The  contemplation  and  definition 
of  experience  inherent  in  the  expressive  act 
of  designing  in  two-  and  three-dimensional 
forms  are  fundamental  to  much  learning. 
This  is  so  because  the  young  designer  must 
make  a thoughtful  selection  of  subject 
matter,  tools,  and  materials,  and  must 
clearly  define  the  purpose  of  the  activity 
engaging  him. 
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Art  education  has,  of  course,  been  affected 
by  contemporary  educational  thought  in 
general.  In  turn,  it  has  influenced  present- 
day  educational  practices.  In  art  classes, 
striking  demonstrations  have  been  made  of 
the  fact  that,  in  order  to  learn  efficiently, 
the  learner  must  be  the  controlling  parti- 
cipant and  often  the  initiator  of  the  activity 
in  progress.  In  other  words,  art  teachers 
have  been  quick  to  give  adequate  rein  to  the 
initiative  and  curiosity  common  to  youth. 
Also,  art  teachers  have  assumed  noticeable 
leadership  in  developing  methods  of  teach- 
ing designed  to  meet  the  immediate  needs 
of  pupils.  The  pedagogy  of  art  in  our  schools 
is  notably  lacking  in  formulae  for  spoon- 
feeding. 

Probably  the  most  outstanding  contribu- 
tion of  art  teachers  to  classroom  method, 
however,  is  the  use  that  these  teachers  have 
made  of  the  children’s  emotions  in  learning. 
In  some  other  subject  fields  there  have  been 
tendencies  to  over-emphasize  the  intellect 
and  to  minimize  the  emotions  in  the  process 
of  learning.  Fortunately,  the  most  success- 


ful art  teachers  have  been  opposed  to  such  a 
tendency.  The  practical  recognition  they 
have  given  to  the  need  of  children  to  express 
their  feelings  in  socially  acceptable  ways 
has  resulted  in  a much  happier  school  envir- 
onment and  in  more  adequate  teaching 
techniques. 

It  must  be  said  that  teaching  methods  in 
art  have  not  reached  any  degree  of  finality 
in  pattern.  It  is  well  that  this  should  be  so. 
In  the  past,  classroom  practices  have  always 
deteriorated  when  they  have  been  subjected 
to  formulae.  Teaching,  like  any  other  art, 
remains  vital  only  when  it  is  capable  of 
change  to  meet  particular  situations. 

The  changes  made  in  art  education  have 
come  about  largely  through  the  example  of 
outstanding  individuals.  The  author  of  this 
book  is  such  a person.  Elizabeth  Harrison 
is  an  explorer  and  an  innovator.  The  charm- 
ing illustrations  found  in  this  book  demon- 
strate the  success  of  her  methods.  By  study- 
ing her  approach  to  the  problems  of  art  edu- 
cation, teachers  will  be  assisted  in  develop- 
ing personal  solutions  to  their  own  problems. 

C.  D.  Gaitskell 

Director  of  Art 

Ontario  Department  of  Education 
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PART  ONE 


Creative  art  teaching 
and  what  it  means 

Why  teach  art? 


We  have  all  met  the  person  who  says, 
“Why  teach  Art  anyway?  What  is 
the  point  of  turning  out  more  artists  every 
year?  There  are  not  enough  jobs  for  them 
now.  They  won’t  be  able  to  earn  their 
living  in  a materialistic  world.  Besides,  we 
all  know  that  artists  are  impossible  to  live 
with,  and  tend  to  wear  beards  and  sandals, 
and  wipe  their  brushes  in  their  hair.  Why 
bother?” 

It  is  a fallacy  to  think  that  art  education 
in  school  aims  to  produce  practising  artists. 
Its  aim  is  very  different.  No  one  believes 
that  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  is  meant  to 
foster  higher  mathematicians,  or  that  learn- 
ing to  read  will  turn  out  librarians,  or  learn- 
ing to  write,  authors.  Parents,  teachers, 
and  Boards  of  Education  take  for  granted 
that  these  subjects  are  necessary  to  any 
educated  person,  no  matter  what  profession 
he  may  follow. 

Yet  many  people  are  skeptical  of  the  value 
of  teaching  art  in  the  modern  manner.  They 
find  it  difficult,  sometimes  impossible,  to 
forget  the  methods  imposed  on  them  in  their 
own  schooldays,  when  the  criterion  of  skill 
was  neatness  and  an  ability  to  reproduce 
with  photographic  exactitude.  They  feel 
that  because  it  was  something  that  they  ex- 


perienced themselves,  this  kind  of  art  teach- 
ing was  good.  At  least,  they  say,  it  taught 
us  precision  and  cleanliness,  and  enabled  us 
to  make  recognizable  drawings  of  objects. 

" Nowadays,  the  aim  of  art  education  is  to 
help  in  the  production  of  good  citizens — 
sound,  sensible,  sensitive,  and  well-rounded 
people. 

This  statement  is  not  at  all  startling  to 
people  who  have  studied  child  psychology,  to 
young  teachers  from  progressive  normal 
schools,  or  to  anyone  who  habitually  thinks 
clearly.  But  to  a great  many  earnest,  in- 
telligent people  who  have  not  really  thought 
about  it  before,  it  may  seem  startling,  in- 
comprehensible, and  absurd. 

This  book  is  for  them. 

It  is  immensely  hard  for  an  adult  mind  to 
accept  a new  order  of  things  in  which  black 
is  said  to  be  white,  and  received  standards 
of  good  and  bad  are  reversed.  However 
willing  a person  may  be  to  adapt  himself,  he 
cannot  believe  in  a new  order  unless  he 
understands  it. 

To  be  faced  with  this  reversal  of  previously 
held  standards  is  a considerable  shock  for  a 
teacher  of  experience.  It  is  as  though  he 
were  told:  “Adapt  yourself  or  perish.”  But 
no  amount  of  telling  will  assist  the  process  of 
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adaptation.  It  is  useless  for  Authority  to 
assume  that  he  can  adapt  himself  overnight. 
He  must  be  helped  with  insight  and  patience 
to  make  the  mental  effort  necessary  even  to 
begin  to  understand  what  the  new  method  is 
all  about. 

The  teacher  must  not  be  antagonized  by 
an  assumption  of  amused  superiority,  or  by 
a sweeping  dismissal  of  cherished  ideas.  No 
one  enjoys  being  made  to  feel  inferior.  He 
must  be  encouraged  to  see  that  while  one 
method  of  teaching  may  be  excellent  and 
invaluable  for  some  purposes,  it  may  not  be 
suitable  for  others.  For  instance,  precision 
and  skill  in  graphic  reproduction  are  essen- 
tial requirements  for  some  forms  of  adult 
art,  because  without  them  the  artist  cannot 
earn  his  living.  Therefore  they  should  be 
taught  to  the  adult  who  needs  such  skills  for 
his  livelihood. 

But  a child  is  not  yet  under  the  necessity 
of  earning  a living.  He  is  under  an  even 
more  stringent  necessity — that  of  learning 
to  be  himself,  a small  entity  in  too  large  a 
world.  What  he  is  taught,  therefore,  should 
help  him  to  be  himself. 

The  good  citizen 

At  first  it  may  seem  that  teaching  art  to 
children  is  a roundabout  way  of  helping 
them  to  become  good  citizens.  Yet  if  we 
begin  to  think  of  the  good  citizens  we  know, 
we  shall  find  that  they  are  not  always  those 
quiet,  unremarkable  people  who  live  next 
door  and  mind  their  own  business  and  have 
never  been  known  to  say  boo  to  a goose. 
More  often  the  good  citizens  are  people 
with  minds  of  their  own  and  tongues  in  their 
heads;  people  who  believe  that  progress  is 

(possible  and  that  conditions  can  be  improved 
in  their  community;  people  who  are  not 
afraid  to  say  what  they  think.  In  fact,  they 


Our  teacher,  then,  must  be  shown  that  he 
and  most  of  his  generation  were  victims  of 
a method  of  art  teaching  based  on  a false 
assumption:  that  there  was  no  virtue  nor 
value  in  being  a child  with  a child’s  mind; 
that  adult  ways  of  thinking  had  therefore  to 
be  imposed  upon  him,  so  that  he  might 
think,  see,  and  behave  in  an  adult  manner 
while  yet  physically  and  mentally  a child. 

Once  this  is  pointed  out,  our  experienced 
teacher  will  see  that  no  fault  is  in  him  for 
having  thought  as  he  did;  rather,  he  is  the 
successful  product  of  wrong  teaching.  His 
very  success  shows  how  well  he  has  been 
able  to  adapt  himself  to  instruction.  Now 
with  his  adult  mind  he  can  look  back  into 
his  mind  as  a child  and  see  just  where  that 
instruction  went  wrong.  It  demanded  that 
those  things  be  done  which  he  had  not  then 
the  skill  to  do,  and  never  asked  for  those 
things  which  he  could  do  better  than  anyone 
else.  Fortunately  there  is  no  natural  law 
against  re-adaptation.  My  purpose  in  writ- 
ing this  book  is  to  help  teachers  and  parents 
to  adapt  their  thinking  to  the  thinking  of  a 
child. 


jare  real  people,  alert  and  sensitive,  able  to 
I think  for  themselves,  intolerant  of  shams  or 
(half-measures. 

Such  people  are  exceedingly  rare,  because 
it  has  needed  a unique  quality  of  mind 
and  considerable  self-confidence  to  emerge 
from  the  system  of  education  that  most  of 
us  have  suffered  under.  One  needed  a firm 
belief  in  himself  as  an  individual  person  who 
could  contribute  something  special  to  the 
world,  to  survive  the  mass-production 
methods  applied  to  him  as  a child.  Con- 
formity was  the  cry.  What  will  other  people 
think?  was  the  standard. 


School’s  Out 

By  Donna  Orr,  aged  7.  Drawn  with  crayon  on  yellow  newsprint,  18"  x 12".  A very 
reasonable  description  of  Donna’s  daily  experience  in  coming  out  of  school  and  walking 
round  the  corner  to  the  blue  house  where  she  lives.  (See  page  6.) 
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Now  we  are  beginning  to  see  that  the 
individual  person  operating  within  the 
community  enjoys  and  encourages  a richer, 
more  valuable  life  than  did  the  conformist 
of  earlier  times,  afraid  of  his  neighbours, 
afraid  to  “stick  his  neck  out,”  almost  afraid 
to  live  at  all. 

The  teaching  of  art  in  school  has  as  its 
prime  object  the  encouragement  of  confi- 
dence in  self-expression,  the  encouragement 
of  children  to  be  themselves,  unique  crea- 
tures with  an  unmatched  way  of  looking  at 
the  world^ 

None  knows  better  than  does  a parent 
that  his  or  her  child  is  someone  rather  special, 
with  a character  which  may,  if  properly 
developed,  carry  him  to  greatness,  perhaps 
fame.  A parent  knows,  too,  that  if  his 
child  is  to  become  a person  with  a developed 
mind  and  heart,  he  must  be  helped  to  know 
what  is  right  and  good  and  what  is  merely 
conformist  and  sham,  and  must  be  able  to 
express  with  confidence  what  he  knows. 

It  is  so  easy  for  a child  to  grow  into  a 
mass-produced  sort  of  person,  who  looks, 
thinks,  and  behaves  exactly  like  everyone 
else,  wears  the  same  kinds  of  clothes,  eats 
the  same  kinds  of  foods  from  similar  cans, 
packages,  and  chain-grocery  stores,  and 
takes  his  opinions  ready-made  from  mass- 
produced  publications.  Yet  underneath  the 
surface  sameness  he  may  be  a real  person 
who  has  never  learnt  to  express  himself, 
and  who,  one  of  these  days,  may  be  likely 
to  blow  up  like  a time  bomb.  Just  be- 
cause he  has  never  been  able  to  gain  con- 
fidence in  himself  in  a social  way  by  writing 
or  painting  or  making  music  or  whittling 
wood,  he  may  go  off  in  a thoroughly  anti- 
social way  and  express  himself  by  theft  or 
murder  or  insanity.  Suppose  Adolf  Hitler 
tad  been  successful,  instead  of  being  turned 
iown  as  a student  of  art.  Might  history 


have  been  different?  It  is  an  interesting 
speculation. 

As  teachers  we  have  the  extremely 
important  job  of  helping  all  the  small 
Johnny  Smiths  to  fit  into  the  community 
and  still  remain  persons  on  their  own. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  ways  in  which 
this  can  be  done  is  the  provision  of  oppor- 
tunities for  children  to  express  themselves 
in  art.  Let  me  repeat  that  this  does  not 
necessarily  mean  helping  them  to  be  artists 
in  the  sense  of  practising  painters  or  sculp- 
tors, but  it  does  mean  helping  them  to  be 
articulate. 

Merely  because  a child  has  a limited 
vocabulary  we  must  not  assume  that  his 
experience  is  limited.  On  the  contrary, 
his  experiences  crowd  into  a mind  whose 
freshness  and  clarity  we  can  barely  assess. 
Our  perceptions  are  received  and  interpreted 
by  minds  overlaid  with  imposed  ways  of 
thinking,  with  countless  second-hand  im- 
pressions. But  Johnny  Smith  perceives  for 
the  first  time  every  day  of  his  life,  and  is 
bursting  with  things  to  say  about  his  per- 
ceptions. He  cannot  always  say  them  in 
words,  but  he  can  express  them  in  play,  in 
dramatic  reconstruction  of  experience,  and 
in  paint. 

The  fact  that  an  adult  frequently  can- 
not interpret  these  statements  does  not 
mean  that  they  are  inadequate.  We  do  not 
consider  a Chinese  inscription  inadequate  or 
a doctor’s  prescription  laughable  just  be- 
because  we  cannot  read  it.  We  understand 
that  there  is  a key  to  both.  So  with 
Johnny’s  picture;  let  us  assume  that  he  is 
speaking  to  us  in  a language  which  we  tend 
to  have  forgotten,  but  in  an  authentic 
language  just  the  same,  and  one  to  which 
we  must  acquire  the  key.  Later  1 shall 
endeavour  to  show  how  that  language  may 
be  interpreted. 
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What  is  self-expression? 

No  teacher  need  be  afraid  any  more  of 
tackling  the  art  period  on  the  grounds 
of  not  being  an  artist  himself.  In  fact, 
“art  teaching”  in  school  should  hardly  exist 
at  all.  There  is  very  little  teaching  in- 
volved in  the  modern  method,  because  self- 
expression  in  art  cannot  be  taught;  it  can 
only  be  encouraged.  Self-expression  in  art 
is  a subject  in  which  the  child  is  the  expert. 
No  one  can  tell  him  how  to  be  himself ; but 
a wise  teacher  can  provide  him  with  ma- 
terials, stimulus,  and  above  all,  praise  for 
his  tentative  efforts  to  reveal  what  goes  on 
in  his  mind. 

Teachers  who  use  the  methods  discussed 
in  this  book  are  at  first  amazed  to  find  that 
the  children  respond  with  such  enthusiasm, 
and  are  avid  for  opportunities  to  paint  and 
draw.  It  is  not  at  all  surprising  when  you 
realize  that  here  is  the  one  subject  in  the 
school  curriculum  which  permits  the  child  to 
be  himself;  which  says  to  him,  “Don’t  do  it 
my  way;  do  it  your  way.”  In  every  other 
activity  the  teacher  is  imparting  knowledge, 
imposing  methods,  organizing  responses;  but 
here  he  is  saying,  “I  am  interested  in  you,  in 
what  you  have  to  say.  You  are  a unique 
person,  and  what  you  think  about  things  is 
unique.  Nobody  else  can  do  it  in  the  way 
you  can.  I like  the  way  you  do  it.”  The 
child  is  being  praised  for  doing  the  thing  that 
he  is  an  expert  at ; he  is  no  longer  painfully 

The  establishing  of  confidence 

Once  we  have  established  the  thesis  that 
a prime  requisite  for  a good  citizen  is 
that  he  be  free  from  fear,  and  that  a confident 
child  is  likely  to  make  a good  citizen,  we 
may  consider  how  best  to  instil  that  confi- 
dence. 


trying  to  achieve  proficiency  in  somebody 
else’s  field.  For  it  is  not  how  he  says  it  that 
matters;  it  is  what  he  has  to  say.  And  here 
is  the  fundamental  difference  between  the 
new  method  and  the  old:  that  criticism  of 
the  child’s  skill  in  handling  bis  materials  is 
not  of  first  importance;  encouraging  him  to 
have  something  to  say  is  the  important  thing, 
because  we  are  not  teaching  art,  we  are 
fostering  self-expression. 

There  comes  a time,  however,  when  the 
child  is  dissatisfied  with  what  he  does.  His 
mind  is  far  ahead  of  his  skill.  He  asks? 
“How  do  I make  it  look  right?”  Then 
^teaching  comes  in,  because  a child  will  profit 
by  instruction  when,  and  not  before,  he  is 
ready  to  learn. 

As  the  child  grows  older,  he  becomes  more 
interested  in  skills  and  new  techniques,  and 
consequently  the  teacher  has  to  give  more 
instruction.  But  there  is  no  need  for  dismay 
about  that.  There  are  books  to  be  read  for 
information  on  materials,  magazines  giving 
illustrations  of  techniques,  and  summer 
school  courses  to  encourage  new  methods 
of  work  and  to  stimulate  invention.  There 
should  be  a supervisor  to  give  advice  and, 
if  necessary,  demonstrations.  And  suppose 
none  of  these  is  available?  Then  common 
sense  will  usually  give  the  answer.  Let  the 
teacher  consult  with  the  children  and  be- 
tween them  work  a way  out  of  the  difficulty. 


One  of  man’s  basic  needs — perhaps  the 
most  powerful  force  that  driven  him — is  to 
feel  that  he  is  a success.  A great  part  of 
a child’s  life  is  spent  in  trying  to  emulate 
adult  behaviour,  striving  to  do  things  as 
well  as  a “grown-up,’  and  not  often  succeed- 
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ing.  And  even  with  the  availability  of 
knowledge  about  child  psychology,  far  too 
many  parents  and  teachers  know  little  and 
practise  less.  It  is  so  easy  to  laugh  at  a 
child’s  attempts  to  show  what  he  can  do, 
and  dismiss  them  with:  “When  you’re  a 

little  older,  dear  ...”  or  “That’s  a funny 
sort  of  house  you’ve  drawn ! I don’t  think 
much  of  that!” 

I can  remember  only  too  well  that 
infuriating  “big  girl”  attitude  towards  my 
serious  efforts  at  drawing.  For  one  needed 
to  be  taken  seriously;  to  be  brushed  aside 
with  “That’s  grand — but  as  I was  saying 
. . . .”  just  made  one  feel  defeated  and  hope- 
less. It  was  necessary  to  resort  to  tantrums 
in  order  to  get  the  attention  one  craved  as 
a person  with  something  to  say. 

The  art  period  at  school  provides  the 
perfect  occasion  for  the  instilling  of  confi- 
dence. In  it  the  good  teacher  not  only 
encourages  the  children  to  be  themselves 
but  regards  their  efforts  as  serious  works  of 
art.  The  good  teacher  never  laughs  at  but 
only  laughs  with  the  child;  never  dismisses 
work  as  negligible;  is  never  superior  or 
sarcastic.  There  is  always  something  to 
praise  or  approve  of;  and  once  the  teacher 
gets  rid  of  the  idea  that  the  child’s  picture 
must  look  like  an  adult’s  work,  he  has  solved 
half  his  problem. 

Johnny  Smith  draws  a horse  and  wagon, 
and  it  looks  to  me  like  a beetle  crawling  out 
of  a box.  But  I do  not  tell  him  that.  His 
picture  is  valuable  to  me  because  it  is 
Johnny  Smith’s  own  way  of  seeing  a horse 
and  wagon.  I do  not  mind  if  it  is  a very 
peculiar  looking  horse  because  I know  that, 
sooner  or  later,  he  will  come  to  see  a horse 
more  or  less  as  I see  one.  But  just  now  he 
is  busy  learning  to  be  Johnny  Smith  and  is 
only  concerned  with  how  Johnny  Smith 
sees  a horse.  I want  him  to  be  himself  and 


draw  in  his  way,  not  draw  in  my  way.  There 
is  the  point.  He  is  a person  on  his  own, 
and  all  the  traditions  and  instincts  that  he 
has  inherited  make  him  into  Johnny  Smith 
and  no  one  else. 

Parents  have  an  even  better  chance  than 
have  teachers  to  encourage  every  social 
manifestation  of  personality.  If  a child 
receives  serious  appraisal  of  his  work  at 
school  and  then  takes  it  home  to  a jeering 
parent,  all  the  teacher’s  efforts  to  build  up 
confidence  are  lost,  and  the  child  is  torn 
between  proper  pride  in  his  work  and  the 
feeling  that  if  Father  or  Mother  says  it  is 
bad,  then  it  must  be  bad.  Criticism  of  the 
child’s  skill  is  quite  irrelevant.  He  will 
acquire  skill  as  he  grows.  The  parents 
must  realize  that  Johnny’s  picture  is  a 
serious  work  of  art,  which  says  something 
to  him  of  extreme  importance.  It  must  be 
respected  as  such.  We  must  not  expect 
him  to  see  things  in  the  way  we  see  them 
until  he  is  as  old  and  as  wise  as  we  are.  He 
is  doing  his  best  right  now,  and  should  be 
praised  for  the  attempt,  if  nothing  else. 

A teacher  who  has  never  done  this  kind 
of  art  “teaching”  before  may  feel  baffled 
when  first  he  sees  the  results  of  “doing  it 
out  of  your  head.”  He  will  walk  around, 
let  us  say,  his  Grade  2 classroom  trying  to 
find  even  one  picture  that  suggests  some- 
thing recognizable.  He  would  be  quite  as 
baffled,  however,  were  he  suddenly  required, 
having  no  other  languages  than  his  own,  to 
translate  pages  of  Greek,  Czech,  or  Bussian 
literature.  While  in  both  cases  he  must 
learn  to  recognize  the  symbols  used  by  the 
artist,  in  the  matter  of  children’s  pictures 
his  work  is  made  easy  for  him. 

The  password  is  simple:  “Tell  me  about 
it.’  Immediately  he  will  receive  an  en- 
thusiastic and  probably  lucid  description  of 
what  is  before  him  and  will  find  to  his 
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amazement  that  it  is  all  there,  just  as  the 
artist  says.  What  was  nothing  but  an 
incomprehensible  lump  emerges  as  a house 
with  a sidewalk;  and  amorphous  masses  of 
colour  will  reveal  themselves  as  weather 
coming  up  or  the  sun  shining  or  father 
putting  the  car  in  the  garage.  To  the  child 
it  is  all  quite  clear.  It  is  his  own  language. 

He  uses  some  symbols  in  his  picture  that 
are  universal  to  people  of  his  mental  age, 
and  some  that  are  exclusively  his  own.  Look 
at  trees,  for  instance,  as  Grade  1 will  draw 
them  in  any  school  and  in  most  countries. 
I have  seen  examples  by  English,  Dutch, 
French,  and  South  American  children.  The 
trees  in  the  pictures  on  the  opposite  page, 
drawn  by  six-year-olds,  are  typical. 

A Grade  1 tree  will  usually  have  a thick 
trunk,  quite  smooth  and  tapering  upwards 
to  a firmly  outlined  green  blob.  Why? 
Probably  because  to  a six-year-old  standing 
under  a tree,  that  is  just  how  the  tree  looks 
and  feels.  He  knows  it  is  very  wide  and 
very  tall.  He  knows  that  foliage  exists 
somewhere  at  the  top,  but  it  is  too  high  up 
to  see  very  well.  If,  however,  he  is  a 
climber  of  trees,  and  has  had  experience  of 
branches,  he  will  draw  branches  sticking 
out  of  the  green  blob,  with  separate  leaves 
on  them,  and  possibly  a bird’s  nest  with 
eggs  in  it. 

If  he  is  drawing  an  apple  tree,  he  will 
arrange  his  apples,  each  complete  with  a 
leaf  and  stem  of  its  own,  all  around  the 
green  blob,  or  possibly  on  the  ends  of  the 
branches. 

This  discloses  a great  truth  to  the  teacher 
and  should  help  him  to  see  why  the  child’s 
picture  was  not  immediately  intelligible  to 
him:  the  child  puts  down  what  he  knows 

more  readily  than  what  he  sees.  His  picture 
is  a record  of  experience,  of  feel,  of  ta^te.  of 
smell,  as  well  as  of  sight. 


At  once,  the  teacher  has  a new  approach. 
He  can  appraise  the  picture  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  child’s  experience  rather  than 
from  that  of  “how  it  ought  to  look.” 

He  can  now  look  at  the  picture  entitled 
“School’s  Out”  (facing  page  2),  drawn  by 
Donna,  a Grade  2 pupil,  and  see  that  as  the 
school,  quite  properly,  occupies  the  centre 
of  the  page,  and  Donna’s  house  is  round  the 
corner,  she  will  have  to  come  out  of  the  girls’ 
door,  walk  along  the  bottom  of  the  page, 
turn  the  corner,  progress  up  the  right-hand 
edge  of  the  paper  (which  she  will  turn  to- 
wards her  so  that  she  can  draw  it  clearly) 
until  she  reaches  her  house.  The  fact  that 
the  school  and  the  house  will  have  their 
roofs  at  right  angles  to  each  other  does  not 
matter  a bit.  It  is  right  by  Donna’s 
standard  of  experience. 

The  little  seven-year-old  has  not  yet 
heard  of  perspective;  she  will  not  be  ready 
to  hear  of  it  until  Grade  5 or  6,  and  even 
then  will  not  need  to  be  bothered  with  such 
a name  as  that.  Happily,  modern  methods 
of  art  teaching  do  not  require  the  teacher  or 
the  children  to  be  harassed  by  “vanishing 
points,”  or  tortured  with  rulers  and  chalk- 
boxes.  How  often  in  our  adult  lives  have  we 
needed  an  exact  knowledge  of  perspective? 
“How  things  look  going  away  from  you,” 
or  “How  things  look  when  they  are  near,” 
will  describe  the  phenomenon  adequately. 

So  now  the  teacher  can  say  with  sincerity, 
“That’s  a good  picture;  I like  it,”  because 
he  will  understand  what  the  child  is  trying 
to  convey.  And  just  as  soon  as  the  teacher 
praises,  approves,  the  child  responds  with 
pride  and  pleasure.  He  has  got  through  to 
you.  He  has  established  contact.  He  is 
able  to  tell  you  what  happens  to  him,  how  he 
thinks,  sees,  feels.  He  is  no  longer  vainly 
trying  to  prove  that  he  exists  in  a grown-up 
world.  It  is  his  world. 
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Keeping  an  open  mind 

It  is  the  fear  of  being  laughed  at  that 
makes  a naughty  child,  who  may  later 
become  a bad  citizen.  If  his  self-esteem  can 
be  bolstered  up  in  a social  way,  as  in  being 
praised  for  his  picture-making,  he  has  no 
longer  so  much  need  to  show  off  or  behave 
badly.  Often,  however,  the  teacher  will 
find  the  child’s  picture  very  strange,  almost 
repellant.  It  is  now  that  he  must  use  the 
greatest  tact  in  his  approach,  making  a 
considerable  mental  effort  to  clear  his  mind 
of  prejudice,  and  really  work  at  being  re- 
ceptive, because  if  he  can  do  this  success- 
fully, he  may  find  clear  in  front  of  him  a 
transcription  of  some  difficulty  or  conflict 
in  the  child’s  mind  to  which  he  might  never 
again  have  the  key.  Nearly  everything  a ^ 
child  puts  down  in  a picture  is  a reflection, 
often  in  symbols,  of  what  is  going  on  inside 
him,  both  physically  and  mentally.1  What 
better  way  could  a teacher  have  of  discover- 
ing how  a child  works,  and  how  he  can  best 
be  helped  to  achieve  an  integrated  per- 
sonality? 

Here  are  a few  simple  examples  of  dis- 
coveries of  this  sort  which  I made.  In  each 
case  but  the  last,  having  observed  the  pic- 
ture and  suspected  a story  behind  it,  I 
asked  the  child’s  teacher  to  help  me  with 
what  she  knew. 

The  first  concerns  Bill,  who,  no  matter 
what  the  topic  under  discussion  might  be, 
always  painted  erupting  volcanoes.  When 
I had  noticed  this  type  of  picture  repeated 
four  or  five  times,  I asked  his  teacher  to 
help  me. 

I should  mention  that  I went  to  Bill’s 
class  only  once  a fortnight,  so  had  little 
opportunity  to  get  to  know  him.  It  ap- 


peared that  he  was  sixteen  years  old  and 
still  in  Grade  6.  He  had  a particularly 
disintegrated  home  life:  his  parents  were 

separated,  and  his  mother,  with  whom  he 
lived,  had  installed  another  man  in  the 
house.  His  elder  brother  was  serving  a jail 
sentence  for  theft. 

Since  the  teacher  and  I could  do  little 
about  that  part  of  Bill’s  difficulties,  we 
considered  what  could  be  done  immediately 
to  help  him  feel  that  he  was  succeeding  as 
a person.  Already  his  teacher  had  given 
him  various  jobs  involving  responsibility  in 
the  classroom,  which  he  did  well.  When  at 
the  end  of  the  period  all  the  pictures  were 
hung  up  for  discussion,  I made  a point  of 
praising  his  volcano  picture  for  its  colour, 
composition,  and,  above  ail,  the  atmosphere 
it  conveyed  of  imminent  destruction.  I 
chose  it  as  one  of  the  few  we  had  space  to 
hang  out  in  the  corridor  where  the  rest  of 
the  school  could  see  it,  and  had  Bill  sign  his 
name  to  it.  At  the  next  session  he  still 
painted  mountains,  but  they  had  receded  to 
the  background. 

With  the  new  term,  on  his  teacher’s 
special  recommendation,  Bill  was  promoted 
to  Grade  7 where  he  was  under  a man’s 
instruction.  Now  volcanoes  no  longer  appear 
in  his  pictures. 

The  second  case  is  that  of  James,  who 
produced  a detailed  painting  of  a coffin 
reposing  on  a bier  in  a funeral  parlour.  It 
would  have  been  easy  to  react  to  such  a 
picture  from  a Grade  3 child  with  dismay. 
One  could  have  said,  “How  morbid!”  But 
rather  than  suggest  that  what  he  had 
painted  was  in  any  way  shocking  to  an 
adult,  I praised  it  and  asked  about  the 


JFor  further  reading  on  this  see  Painting  and  Personality:  A Study  of  Young  Children,  by  Rose  H.  Alschuler 
and  Dr.  La  Berta  W.  Hattwick.  University  of  Chicago  Press.  1947. 
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flowers  on  the  coffin.  He  promptly  told 
me  all  about  them,  and  how  many  there 
had  been,  and  that  music  was  playing  but 
he  hadn’t  put  that  in  yet,  and  that  next 
time  he  would  paint  me  an  even  bigger 
funeral  parlour.  James’  teacher  told  me 
afterwards  that  the  little  boy’s  mother  had 
just  died,  having  been  ill  in  the  hospital  for 
many  weeks.  Here  then  was  an  example  of 
the  sublimation  of  loss.  He  had  no  longer  a 
mother,  but  he  had  something  that  the 
other  children  had  not — a funeral.  He  was 
the  expert  on  funerals.  A funeral  had  been 
added  unto  him,  and  reflected  on  him  the 
glory  of  knowledge,  the  prestige  of  exper- 
ience. 

The  third  example  is  from  a Grade  1 
child.  The  children  were  making  pictures 
of  people,  as  big  as  they  could  get  them, 
filling  their  pages  with  them.  Young 
George’s  picture  was  of  a huge  head.  As  I 
went  down  the  row  I noticed  that  all  the 
parts  of  this  head  seemed  to  be  unrelated. 
Hair  and  neck  were  detached  from  the 
structure ; eyelids  and  eyes  floated  in  a void, 
separated.  So  I asked  the  teacher  whether 
George  showed  signs  of  unco-ordination  in 
his  other  work.  She  told  me  that  he  had 
only  recently  come  to  school,  and  it  had 
taken  her  three  weeks  to  make  the  discovery 
that  he  was  stone  deaf  in  one  ear.  Now  that 
he  was  being  treated  and  the  classwork  was 
being  adjusted  to  his  needs,  he  was  rapidly 
catching  up  and  doing  well.  I went  back 
to  look  again  at  his  picture  and  found  that 
he  had  made  one  of  the  ears  nearly  as  big 
as  the  whole  head.  It  was  the  ear  in  which 
he  was  deaf,  and  was  an  unconscious  state- 
ment, perhaps,  of  his  concern  over  his  defect. 

Similarly,  I find  that  gap-toothed  seven- 
year-olds  tend  to  compensate  their  de- 
ficiencies by  drawing  people  with  mouths 
crammed  full  of  large,  square  teeth. 


Five-year-old  John  in  kindergarten  gave 
me  my  fourth  example:  this  time  another 
physical  difficulty  was  put  down  in  a picture. 
I praised  his  representation  of  a man  in  a 
red  garment.  I asked:  “Is  that  square 

thing  a pocket  on  his  shirt?”  “No,”  said 
John,  “it’s  the  baked  potato  he  had  at 
lunch.”  As  always  with  very  junior  per- 
sons, the  teacher  or  I wrote  on  the  back  of 
each  picture  a “story”  to  describe  it  for 
the  benefit  of  parents.  Some  time  later 
John’s  grandmother  told  me  that  the  picture 
of  the  “man  who  had  eaten  a baked  potato 
for  lunch”  had  been  a true  account  of 
indigestion.  John  had  been  made  to  finish 
his  baked  potato  before  rushing  off  to  school. 
It  had  “sat  heavy”  all  the  afternoon. 

From  these  few  examples  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  self-expression  in  art  can  be  of  definite 
help  in  a child’s  difficulties,  even  if  it  does 
no  more  than  unconsciously  sort  out  his 
mind  for  him.  It  most  certainly  can  give 
an  alert  teacher  the  clue  to  a confused  per- 
sonality, sometimes  to  a mental  or  physical 
defect  which,  if  suspected  early  enough,  can 
be  cured. 

Indeed,  a view  of  creative  art  activities 
which  the  teacher  should  not  forget  is  that 
such  activity  is  a therapy.  Then,  rather 
than  say,  “What  does  this  painting  suggest 
to  me?”  he  can  ask,  “Wliat  is  this  painting 
doing  for  the  child?”  This  point  of  view 
makes  it  easier  to  appreciate  the  sort  of 
pictures  that  often  turn  up  in  Grades  7 and 
8,  in  which  death,  destruction,  and  horror 
abound  in  a world  peopled  by  supermen  and 
glamour  girls. 

It  is  of  no  use  to  dismiss  this  material  out 
of  hand  as  taken  from  the  comics.  A great 
part  of  it  is  so  taken,  unfortunately;  but 
that  sort  of  second-hand  drawing  will  not 
persist  in  face  of  the  teacher’s  praise  for 
authentic  material,  first-hand  experience 
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made  into  a picture.  It  seems  to  me  more 
reasonable  to  regard  such  violent  scenes  as 
manifestations  of  the  violence  and  confusion 
of  adolescence. 

\ Never,  then,  disapprove  on  moral  grounds. 
Never  be  shocked.  Rather,  accept  the 
adolescent’s  anarchies  without  comment, 
and  confine  criticism  to  matters  of  composi- 
tion, atmosphere,  movement,  and  so  on. 

| The  very  fact  that  the  teacher  accepts  what 
was  probably  put  down  as  a challenge,  re- 


moves the  necessity  for  challenging.  It  is 
as  though  the  teacher  says,  “Good!  I see 
the  kind  of  person  you  are.  You  have  fine 
qualities.  Let  us  improve  the  best  of  them 
and  moderate  the  less  good.  Above  all,  let 
us  foster  in  you  this  thing  and  that  thing 
which  are  unique  in  you,  which  you  do 
better  than  anyone  else.”  This  kind  of 
“art  therapy”  can  go  a long  way  toward 
resolving  the  conflicts  with  which  most 
adolescents  are  tormented. 


PART  TWO 


How  to  assess  a child's  picture 


What  is  good  art? 

The  ability  to  reproduce  a given  object 
with  photographic  accuracy  is  not  the 
only  criterion  of  good  art.  Design,  space- 
filling, balance  of  colour,  logical  approach, 
originality  of  handling,  are  all  more  impor- 
tant than  merely  being  able  to  make  a 
picture  “like”  something. 

Any  object  that  is  drawn  with  photo- 
graphic exactness  is  easily  recognizable  by 
its  outward  appearance.  But  does  the 
picture  tell  us  anything  else  about  that 
object,  or  anything  at  all  about  the  artist? 

Though  when  one  says  “like,”  one  usually 
means  visually  like,  there  are  other  ways 
of  identifying  objects.  What  about  like  by 
atmosphere,  like  in  sound,  like  by  touch, 
like  by  smell;  to  say  nothing  of  more  ab- 
stract tests,  which  are  best  made  by  saying, 

Design 

Does  the  picture  form  a pleasant  pat- 
tern? That  is,  quite  apart  from  any 
meaning  the  symbols  or  shapes  may  have, 
does  it  make  a satisfactory  arrangement  of 
shapes  and  colours? 

Try  to  regard  the  picture,  for  instance,  as 
you  would  a basis  for  a textile  design.  One 
does  not  demand  that  a fabric  pattern  mean 
anything,  so  long  as  it  pleases  the  eye. 

The  design  of  a picture  may  be  quite  non- 
objective, like  a textile  design,  or  it  may 
purposely  be  arranged  to  emphasize  the 
meaning  of  the  picture.  If  the  picture  were 


“What  does  the  picture  convey?”  Does  it 
convey  a sense  of  fear  or  of  discomfort? 
Does  it  convey  anger  or  hatred  or  power, 
or  is  it  a quiet  picture,  conveying  stillness  or 
silence?  (See  frontispiece  and  coloured 
plates  facing  pages  14  and  18.) 

Again,  does  it  tell  us  something  of  the 
artist’s  personality?  What  impression  of 
the  artist  do  we  gather  from  looking  at  a 
picture  by,  say,  Botticelli,  and  what  from 
studying  a picture  by  Goya?  In  just  the 
same  way  a child’s  personality  is  expressed 
in  his  work. 

When  a teacher  has  all  these  points  of 
view  from  which  to  consider  it,  he  should 
be  able  to  find  something  to  praise,  even  in 
the  most  incomprehensible  picture.  Let  us 
take  design. 


about  track-racing,  for  example,  a strong 
vertical  design  would  not  be  as  appropriate 
as  would  horizontal,  streamlined  shapes,  or 
curves  indicating  speed.  If  the  picture  were 
about  sleep,  a static,  quiet  design  would 
point  the  meaning;  and  if  the  artist  were 
concerned  with  an  explosion  or  an  at- 
mosphere of  disintegration,  he  might  well 
employ  a dynamic  plan  in  which  his  shapes 
and  lines  would  rush  off  at  tangents. 

When  a good  pattern  occurs — better  still, 
an  appropriate  pattern — the  teacher  has 
something  he  can  praise. 
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Space-filling 

Does  the  picture  make  good  use  of  the 
space  available?  Unless  large  empty 
areas  are  there  for  a purpose,  they  are  merely 
a waste  of  paper.  Are  the  objects  in  the 
picture  too  small?  Do  they  swim  vaguely 
in  a void?  Are  they  so  arranged  that  the 
spectator  cannot  see  them  except  with  a 
magnifying  glass? 

Here  is  a good  opportunity  to  point  out 
that  pictures  are  meant  to  be  looked  at  from 
a distance.  A good  picture  should  “tell  out” 
from  across  the  room.  It  should  be  interest- 
ing enough  in  design  and  colour  even  from  a 
distance  to  attract  the  spectator  to  come 
closer.  This  is  a good  line  to  take  to  en- 
courage chronic  nigglers  to  work  large. 

There  is  no  reason  at  all  why  the  whole  of 
any  given  object  should  appear  in  the  pic- 
ture. Often  a better  picture  is  made  by 
leaving  out  unimportant  parts  and  enlarging 
important  ones  to  fill  up  the  whole  space. 

Take  a simple  theme,  such  as  “Man  Going 
into  House.”  We  could  put  in  the  whole 

Balance  and  rhythm 

Is  the  picture  top-heavy?  Or  has  all  the 
interest  sunk  to  the  bottom,  like  the 
raisins  in  a badly  baked  cake?  Is  there  a 
good  disposition  of  interest  throughout  the 
space  available?  Is  there  a large  lump  of 
colour  which  has  no  counterpart,  nothing  to 
balance  it?  Or  is  there  an  even  distribution 
of  colour,  so  that  while  the  large  lump  of 
one  colour  is  there,  smaller  shapes  or  touches 
of  that  colour  or  a contrasting  one  occur  else- 
where to  make  a pleasant  echo  or  repetition? 
Similarly  with  shapes:  often  a strong  shape 
or  line  may  be  repeated  elsewhere,  perhaps 
cn  a smaller  scale,  perhaps  reversed,  to 


house,  even  the  street  in  which  it  stands; 
we  could  put  in  the  garden,  the  garage,  the 
dog,  and  the  house  next  door.  But  this 
multitude  of  objects  would  necessarily 
diminish  our  Man  to  the  size  of  a carpet 
tack. 

Try,  instead,  a design  in  which  the  Man, 
being  the  important  person  in  the  picture, 
takes  up  an  appropriate  space.  Let  him 
stand  seven  or  eight  inches  high  at  least,  or 
even  have  his  head  touch  the  top  edge  of  the 
paper  and  his  feet  the  bottom.  Let  the 
House  be  indicated  by  the  doorway  into 
which  the  Man  is  going.  There  are  plenty 
of  ways  in  which  to  show  that  it  is  his  house : 
the  door-mat,  the  mail-box,  the  porch-light, 
and  so  on.  Then,  if  there  is  room,  bits  of 
the  garden,  the  fence,  the  dog,  may  be  used 
to  fill  in  the  corners.  This  is  an  intelligent 
using  of  space. 

Wherever  the  teacher  finds  that  the  pupil 
is  making  an  intelligent  use  of  space,  he  has 
something  to  praise. 


emphasize  the  pattern.  Feeling  may  be  con- 
veyed by  this  repetition  of  shapes,  that  is, 
by  the  rhythm  of  the  design.  Rhythm  here 
means  “the  harmonious  correlation  of  parts” 
and  can  emphasize  the  theme  of  a picture. 

A child  has  often  a sure  eye  for  such 
effects.  Whether  they  are  conscious  effects 
or  not  does  not  matter.  The  fact  that  they 
occur  gives  the  teacher  an  opportunity  to 
praise;  and  by  pointing  out  such  things  in 
the  general  discussion  of  pictures  which 
should  end  every  period,  the  children  are 
helped  to  an  appreciation  of  what  makes  a 
good  picture. 


How  to  assess  a child's  picture 

Logical  approach 
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A young  child’s  picture  consists  more  of 
what  he  knows  and  feels  than  of  what 
he  sees.  The  teacher  who  is  alert  to  inter- 
pret his  symbols  will  find  an  astonishing 
logic  at  work. 

Take  the  relative  sizes  of  objects,  for 
instance.  Johnny  Smith  (aged  seven)  makes 
a picture  of  himself  going  home,  in  which  he 
will  appear  to  be  as  big  as,  or  bigger  than 
the  house.  This  is  quite  proper  when  you 
reflect  that  to  him,  he  is  the  most  important 
thing  in  the  picture. 

When  Peter  Ovens  drew  a picture  of  what 
he  had  for  Christmas  (facing  page  26),  the 
paper  was  filled  by  two  enormous  boots 
with  skates.  There  was  just  enough  room 
to  put  in  his  legs  to  the  knee,  an  equal 
amount  of  the  boy  next  door,  and  a couple 
of  hockey  sticks.  And  quite  right,  tool 
Mere  heads  and  bodies  are  very  secondary 
objects  compared  with  skates! 

Small  Mary  Lou  was  drawing  her  birth- 
day party.  When  I looked  at  her  page,  it 
seemed  to  be  laid  out  like  a pattern  for  a 
hooked  rug.  Closer  inspection  revealed  the 
plan  view  of  a table,  and  at  each  side  of  the 
table  was  a child  on  a chair.  The  head  of 
each  child  appeared  to  rest  on  the  edge  of 
the  cloth;  but  who  cares?  If  you  turn  the 
page  as  you  draw  so  as  to  make  each  part 
right  by  the  four  sides  of  the  table,  that  is 
how  it  looks. 

What  is  so  good  in  a young  child’s  work 
is  the  freedom  from  worry  over  making  it 
“look  right.”  Mary  Lou  knew  how  it 
should  go;  she  had  experienced  a table  with 
four  people  sitting  at  it.  Pauline’s  “Birth- 
day Party”  (facing  page  30)  is  similar  to 
Mary  Lou’s,  but  her  table  is  set  for  six,  and 
she  has  included  the  game  of  Snakes  and 
Ladders. 


David  did  the  same  sort  of  thing  with  a 
picture  that  he  drew  of  his  wagon.  There 
was  the  oblong  shape  of  the  wagon,  just  as 
a boy  would  see  it  as  he  stood  above  it,  and 
at  each  corner  there  was  a wheel  sticking 
out.  The  wheels  may  not  look  like  that  to  us, 
but  remember,  this  is  a record  of  experience. 
David  knew  that  the  wheels  were  there. 

Pictures  of  the  playground  will  produce 
marvellous  plan  views  of  the  slide,  and  the 
see-saw  with  the  two  people  facing  each 
other,  so  that  one  is  upside  down  to  us  but 
perfectly  right  by  the  child’s  experience. 
The  houses  on  opposite  sides  of  a street  will 
be  similarly  treated.  This  is  called  the 
“fold-over”  technique,  since  folding  the 
paper  makes  everything  fall  into  place. 

Again,  as  an  illustration  of  how  a child 
will  use  previous  experience  to  interpret 
things  not  yet  experienced  personally,  take 
the  picture  six-year-old  Jane  made  of  the 
Royal  Wedding.  First  the  class  discussed 
what  they  knew  of  weddings,  what  the  people 
wear,  and  what  they  are  likely  to  ride  in. 
It  appeared  that  the  King  and  Queen  would 
be  there,  and  would  ride  in  a carriage.  So 
in  Jane’s  picture  the  King  and  Queen, 
wearing  crowns,  arrived  in  a baby-carriage, 
this  being  the  only  kind  of  carriage  she  had 
experienced. 

WJien  Donald  drew  his  house  (and  here 
note  the  inevitability  of  this  symbol  of 
security),  I asked  him  whether  he  was  not 
going  to  draw  himself  as  well.  “I’m  there 
now,”  he  said.  “I’m  in  that  room,  asleep, 
with  the  shades  down.” 

Here  is  yet  another  aspect  of  “good  art.” 
A teacher  who  can  interpret  such  logical 
expositions  need  not  worry  about  whether 
the  picture  looks  right.  If  it  feels  right  to 
the  artist,  the  teacher  should  be  satisfied. 
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Originality  of  handling 

There  are  as  many  ways  of  handling  a 
picture  as  there  are  children  in  a class- 
room. By  “handling”  I mean  methods  of 
drawing,  the  way  of  putting  on  the  paint, 
the  intensity  or  paleness  of  colour,  the  view- 
point, the  composition,  and  so  on.  The 
teacher  will  find  very  early  in  his  creative 
art  periods  that  he  can  tell  certain  children’s 
work  at  a glance.  It  is  this  characteristic 
manner  which  he  should  praise  and  encour- 
age, because  it  is  the  direct  expression  of  the 
child’s  self. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  say  to  a child  of 
limited  ability:  “Try  to  draw  the  way 

Susan  does,”  or  to  praise  Susan’s  work  above 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  class.  Susan’s  draw- 
ing is  outstanding  to  an  adult  eye  because  it 
is  so  nearly  adult  in  approach.  Susan  has 
a graphic  talent,  and  what  she  draws  looks 
right  to  the  teacher.  But  that  is  quite 
incidental  to  our  main  object  in  creative  art 
teaching — the  encouragement  of  confidence 
in  self-expression  among  children  of  average 
talent.  So  let  us  look  again  at  the  not  very 
distinguished  work  of  Henry,  Mike,  Shirley, 
and  Lynne. 

Henry’s  picture  looks  a bit  of  a mess  at 
first,  just  great  sloshes  of  paint  covering  the 
paper,  no  outlines,  nothing  definitely  drawn. 
But  we  cannot  say  that  to  Henry  and  make 
him  feel  shamefaced  and  inadequate.  Would 
it  not  be  better  to  applaud  his  obvious  en- 
joyment in  using  his  materials? 

“I  can  see  that  you’ve  had  some  fun  doing 
that,”  we  can  say  to  Henry,  and  perhaps 
point  out  to  the  class  that  here  is  someone 
who  thoroughly  understands  that  paint  is 
paint  and  a brush  is  a brush,  and  should 
not  be  used  merely  as  another  kind  of  pencil. 

Mike  has  another  method  altogether.  He 
keeps  his  paint  brush  rather  dry  and  puts 
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the  paint  on  in  separate  touches,  building 
up  his  composition  in  solid  shapes  that  have 
definite  volume  to  them.  His  ability  to 
reproduce  objects  in  a recognizable  manner 
seems  to  be  nil.  But  look  again.  Perhaps 
he  belongs  to  an  Impressionist  school  of 
painting.  He  dispenses  altogether  with 
outlines  and  prefers  to  see  things  as  lumps 
of  light  and  dark  coming  up  against  one 
another. 

Here  an  intelligent  teacher  would  talk 
to  the  whole  class  about  the  Impressionists 
(having  read  about  them  and  brought  some 
good  reproductions  to  school),  and  would 
relate  their  methods  of  painting  to  Mike’s 
work,  because  unless  such  talk  is  related  to 
something  the  children  know  and  are  doing 
for  themselves,  it  will  mean  nothing  at  all. 
When  they  see  that  a printed  reproduction 
of  a picture  is  related  to  the  actual  business 
of  putting  on  paint  with  a brush,  they  will 
understand  that  such  people  as  the  Im- 
pressionist painters  really  existed. 

Shirley’s  pictures  always  proclaim  them- 
selves as  hers  because  they  are  pale  and 
thin.  Probably  Shirley  is  pale  and  thin 
also.  So  often  a child  reflects  his  own 
appearance  in  his  work.  She  likes  to  draw 
everything  with  a pencil  first  and  then  colour 
it  with  delicate,  watery  colours.  “Like  a 
painting  on  silk,”  the  teacher  says,  and  tries 
to  find  a Chinese  decoration  to  show  Shirley. 
“W  hy  not  see  if  you  can  do  it  too?”  So 
Shirley  acquires  an  old  piece  from  the  rag- 
bag and  stretches  it  tight  with  scotch  tape 
or  thumbtacks  and  tries  for  herself.  It  may 
not  be  a success.  Then  show  her  how  to 
paint  with  opaque  colours,  mixing  them  with 
white,  on  dark  paper.  Point  out  that  the 
paper  is  too  dark  for  pencil  marks  to  show, 
but  that  her  pale  thick  colours  will  tell  out 


St.  Valentine  in  Prison 


By  Billy  Card,  aged  11.  Drawn  with  black  and  white  chalks  and  brown  and  yellow  ochre 
crayons  on  yellow  paper,  18"  x 12".  Utter  dejection  conveyed  by  violent  perspective, 
limitation  of  colour,  and  sensitive  drawing  of  the  man  with  his  head  in  his  hands.  (See 
page  11.) 
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beautifully  on  the  dark  background.  Soon 
she  will  see  how  much  her  work  is  enhanced 
by  the  dark  bits  showing  through  and  around 
her  design,  and  thus  gradually  come  to  more 
full-blooded  colour  schemes. 

Lynne  is  a pattern-maker.  Every  part  of 
her  pictures  seems  to  be  covered  with  intri- 
cate pattern.  Her  people  dress  exclusively 
in  cotton  prints  and  tartans.  Her  trees 
show  every  leaf  in  detail.  Her  girls’  coif- 
fures are  incredibly  complicated.  Ask  her 
to  take  a tracing  of  one  of  her  pictures  and 
transfer  it  by  means  of  carbon  paper  to  a 
suitable  textile  material.  Then  during  suc- 
cessive art  periods,  or  in  her  own  time,  she 
can  translate  her  decorative  skill  into  another 
medium.  Show  her  the  advantages  of  con- 
trast. If  too  many  patterns  occur,  the  eye 
becomes  tired;  but  intersperse  them  with 

The  development  of  good  taste 

If  the  teacher  were  to  use  no  more  than 
the  five  ways  of  approaching  a picture 
that  we  have  now  discussed,  he  would  have 
enough  to  talk  about  to  last  him  for  weeks. 

Here  let  me  stress  the  importance  of 
“talking  about”  the  pictures  done  in  his 
class.  From  Grade  4 upwards,  children  are 
able  to  grasp  a picture  as  an  abstraction,  a 
thing  which  can  be  designed,  planned,  im- 
proved. Before  that,  as  we  have  seen, 
pictures  tend  to  be  records  of  experience 
first,  and  designs  second.  The  fact  that 
such  pictures  are  almost  always  superb 
designs  is  beside  the  point.  Children  have 
a natural  sense  of  design,  but  it  is  not  usually 
a conscious  sense  until  Grade  4 or  so.  There- 
fore, in  what  follows,  I am  postulating  the 
Junior  and  Intermediate  Divisions  as  my 
audience. 

One  of  the  most  important  means  of  instil- 
ling the  desired  confidence  in  children  is 


plain  areas,  and  the  effect  is  most  pleasing. 
(See  plates  facing  pages  42  and  66.) 

Sometimes  a picture  proclaims  its  owner 
by  its  aggressiveness.  Tough  little  boys  and 
dominating  little  girls  often  display  strong 
vertical  constructions,  heavy  outlines,  and 
uncompromising  colour  schemes.  The  timid 
or  repressed  child  will  be  likely  to  cling  to 
the  bottom  edge  of  the  page  and  use  only 
pale,  indeterminate  colours.  Suggest  to  the 
aggressor  that  if  colours  are  too  bright  they 
hit  you  in  the  eye,  and  that,  after  all,  a 
picture  should  be  a pleasure  to  look  at. 
Encourage  the  timid  one  to  venture  into  the 
middle  of  the  paper. 

Thus  the  teacher  will  use  every  example 
of  an  individual  method  of  work  as  the 
basis  of  instruction  to  the  class  on  the 
handling  of  materials. 


public  approval.  At  the  end  of  an  art  period 
or  at  any  convenient  time  after  the  session, 
the  teacher  should  appraise  all  the  pictures 
produced  by  his  class.  Even  if  he  cannot 
find  a word  to  say  about  them,  he  must 
hang  them,  and  this  applies  to  all  the  grades 
from  kindergarten  up.  The  hanging  of  a 
picture  is  in  itself  an  act  of  acknowledgment 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

In  a well-equipped  school  there  will  be 
for  this  purpose  a rail  running  right  round 
the  classroom,  and  along  the  corridors.  This 
may  be  a simple  batten,  two  inches  wide, 
attached  to  the  wall,  into  which  thumbtacks 
may  be  put  without  damage. 

Take  the  trouble  to  see  that  the  children’s 
pictures  are  mounted  on  larger  pieces  of 
construction  paper  in  bright  colours,  or  on 
white  cardboard,  to  which  they  can  be 
attached  with  split  tacks,  pins,  scotch  tape, 
masking  tape,  or  paste.  - 
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Actually,  very  few  classrooms,  even  in  the 
newest  schools,  will  provide  adequate  space 
for  hanging  pictures,  as  architects,  who 
rarely,  if  ever,  consult  the  teachers,  quite 
naturally  think  walls  are  there  to  be  looked 
at  rather  than  used.  And  only  a few  en- 
thusiastic teachers  will  find  the  time  to  have 
the  pictures  mounted,  though  this  is  a job 
that  can,  and  should,  be  delegated  to  the 
children,  not  more  than  two  being  in  charge 
for  each  session. 

An  excellent  plan  is  to  have  a “mat”  or 
mount  for  each  child  always  on  the  class- 
room wall.  This  will  be  labelled  with  his 
name,  and  he  may  change  his  picture  when- 
ever he  likes.  Another  device  is  to  have  a 
glazed  frame  hung  outside  the  classroom 
door  in  which  may  be  displayed  the  “picture 
of  the  week”  for  the  grade.  Failing  all 
these,  an  ingenious  teacher  will  attach  pic- 
tures to  the  most  inhospitable  walls  with 
plasticene,  or  on  a wooden  strip  fixed  to 
suction  cups. 

Where  there  is  very  little  space  available, 
it  is  a good  plan  to  let  each  row  have  a 
one-day  . exhibition:  Row  1 on  Monday, 

Row  2 on  Tuesday,  and  so  on,  so  as  to  ensure 
that  everyone’s  picture  has  a chance  to  be 
seen. 

Then,  when  the  pictures  are  on  display, 
the  teacher,  armed  with  a pointer,  can  give 
a short  talk  on  them,  and  encourage  dis- 
cussion by  putting  questions.  He  should 
avoid  placing  the  pictures  in  any  order  of 
merit,  for,  as  I have  tried  to  show,  merit  is 
a very  relative  term  when  applied  to  a 
child’s  work  of  art.  Incidentally,  never 
give  marks  for  art  work.  The  work  can  be 
assessed  only  on  the  basis  of  how  much  fun 
the  child  has  had  in  doing  it.  If  there  is 
one  child  in  the  class  with  marked  graphic 
ability,  do  not  over-praise  his  work  at  the 
expense  of  the  other  children’s.  Use  it 


rather  as  a foil  or  contrast  for  other  types 
of  approach.  For  instance,  this  child’s 
work  may  be  remarkable  for  its  “likeness,” 
its  depicting  of  detail,  its  precision  of  draw- 
ing; another’s  may  excel  in  atmosphere,  in 
evocation  of  a feeling,  a mood ; still  another’s 
may  be  outstanding  for  appropriate  use  of 
the  medium. 

Praise  each  picture  for  its  unique  quality. 
Compare  and  contrast  the  work  of  different 
children,  not  to  puff  one  up  or  discourage 
another,  but  to  show  how  different  is  each 
one’s  way  of  making  a picture.  Above  All, 
let  the  children  see  that  each  picture  is 
worthy  of  respect  and  a serious  appraisal. 
They  will  learn  more  by  seeing  their  own 
pictures  from  a distance  and  hearing  them 
discussed  as  serious  efforts  than  they  will 
from  endless  individual  “telling.”  And  by 
this  means  another  of  our  objectives  in  art 
teaching  is  being  achieved : the  development 
of  good  taste. 

If  a child  is  backward,  or  suffering  from 
any  disablement,  physical  or  environmental, 
the  teacher  should  give  his  work  special 
attention,  and  be  sure  to  find  plenty  to 
praise.  This  will  not  only  help  the  back- 
ward child  as  a person,  but  will  also  help 
the  other  children  to  realize  that  this  one 
has  his  unique  contribution  to  make,  just 
as  they  have.  I have  found  that  a child 
who  cannot  spell,  is  hopeless  at  arithmetic, 
and  reads  only  falteringly,  is  often  most 
eloquent  with  his  brush,  and  that  a child 
who  dwells  in  perpetual  squalor,  twelve  to 
one  room  at  home,  is  still  able  to  paint 
like  an  angel. 

By  practising  this  appraisal  and  dis- 
cussion, the  teacher  will  benefit  as  much  as 
will  the  children.  He  will  find  an  increasing 
ease  in  picking  out  the  qualities  of  a picture. 
He  will  learn  what  to  look  for  and  how  to 
assess  what  he  sees.  He  will  learn  to  be 
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tolerant  of  originality.  And,  as  an  interest- 
ing by-product,  he  will  discover  that  he  is 
able,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  to  see  some- 
thing in  modern  paintings  by  adults.  Let 
him  apply  the  same  rules  to  his  consideration 
of  modern  art,  giving  his  serious  attention  to 

Telling  the  story 

When  a child  makes  a picture,  he  puls 
down,  as  we  have  found,  not  only 
what  he  sees,  but  what  he  knows  and  feels. 
He  tries  to  convey  a state  of  mind,  an  excite- 
ment, which  we,  all  too  often,  have  become 
unable  to  interpret  because  our  perceptions 
are  overlaid  so  deeply  by  received  or  pre- 
conceived ways  of  thinking.  Our  most 
powerful  means  of  understanding  a child’s 
picture  is  to  encourage  him  to  tell  us  about 
it.  We  may  have  discovered  to  our  em- 
barrassment that  it  is  no  use  to  say,  “That’s 
a fine  cow,”  when  it  is  quite  obvious  to  the 
artist  that  the  thing  is  not  a cow  but  a 
table  with  a birthday  cake  on  it.  He  just 
despises  us  for  not  knowing.  The  story  he 
will  tell  us  about  his  picture  makes  it  im- 
mediately intelligible.  Strange  clots  of  colour 
and  streaks  of  dirt  resolve  themselves  into 
recognizable  objects,  which,  though  put 
down  in  a childish  way,  have  a vividness  and 
reality  that  we  should  find  it  hard  to  equal. 

The  difficulty  of  interpreting  pictures 
lessens  when  we  are  looking  at  the  work  of 
older  children,  but  even  here,  an  invitation  to 
explain  may  produce  astonishing  clarifica- 
tions. Facing  page  82  is  a picture  by  a girl 
in  Grade  5.  It  is  apparently  just  a house 
painted  in  cold  colours.  Listen  to  the 
story:  “This  picture  is  about  the  time  when 
I was  at  the  cottage  this  summer.  I had  to 
stay  there  alone  one  night  until  one  o’clock 
in  the  morning  because  a man  drowned,  and 
my  father  and  mother  went  out  in  the  boat 
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what  the  artist  is  seriously  trying  to  say  to 
him,  and  he  will  find  that  his  art  education 
has  advanced  with  a leap.  He  will  be  on 
the  way  to  becoming  an  informed,  obser  ^ant, 
and  critical  spectator,  a sharer  in  the  artist’s 
experience. 


to  look  for  the  body.”  Now  look  at  the 
picture.  There  is  the  indifferent  moonlight, 
the  loneliness,  the  fear  of  being  all  by  oneself 
in  a cottage  at  night,  with  death  prowling 
near. 

There  are  various  ways  of  getting  the 
story.  The  teacher  writes  it  down  for  the 
very  small  children,  either  on  the  back  of 
the  picture  or  on  a separate  sheet  to  be 
attached  to  the  front.  Grade  1 can  usually 
write  it  for  themselves,  the  “story”  consist- 
ing of  one  sentence.  The  children  can  bring 
their  pictures  to  the  front  of  the  room  aqd, 
one  at  a time,  tell  the  class  about  them. 
The  pictures  can  be  joined  on  to  a long  strip 
of  wall  paper  or  wrapping  paper  and  run 
through  a “movie-show,”  and  as  each  picture 
appears  the  artist  will  tell  the  story.  For 
bigger  children,  the  making  of  a class  book 
or  individual  books  will  give  an  opportunity 
for  pictures,  stories,  good  writing,  correct 
spelling,  and  neat  binding  to  appear  all 
together. 

When  pictures  are  put  on  display  in  the 
school,  particularly  if  they  are  hung  where 
other  classes,  other  teachers,  or  parents  will 
see  them,  it  is  essential  that  all  of  them  be 
labelled.  If  the  whole  class  has  made  pic- 
tures on  some  general  subject  like  “What  I 
did  in  the  Holidays,”  or  “The  Circus,”  one 
label,  clearly  lettered  on  a strip  of  paper 
three  inches  deep  and  as  long  as  is  conven- 
ient, can  be  centred  over  or  under  the 
exhibit.  But  if  the  pictures  are  by  juniors 
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below  Grade  3,  it  is  better  for  each  one  to 
have  its  own  story  neatly  printed  by  the 
artist  or  the  teacher  and  attached  to  the 
lower  edge  of  the  mounted  picture. 

This  writing  down  of  the  story  where  it 
can  be  read  makes  such  an  amazing  differ- 
ence to  public  understanding  and  apprecia- 
tion that  it  should  never  be  omitted.  On 
Home  and  School  nights,  in  particular,  its 
success  is  immediate.  A parent  who  may 
have  been  skeptical  of  “all  this  art  teaching” 
will  see  her  own  child’s  work  mounted, 
labelled,  and  hung,  comprehensible  and 
pleasing  to  all  who  see  it,  and  will  be  de- 
lighted by  the  revelation  that  her  child  has 
something  to  contribute  which  is  of  universal 
interest.  The  artist’s  name,  his  story,  and 
his  grade  number  should  be  visible.  One 
reason  for  this  is  that  visiting  parents  whose 
children  are  at  another  school  may  see  that 
children  in  the  same  age-group  at  any  school 
have  a similar  way  of  expressing  themselves. 
There  is  nothing  peculiar  about  little  Bill’s 

Correlating  art  with  life 

SINCE  WHAT  ONE  LEARNS  at  School  should 
prepare  one  for  life,  it  follows  that  the 
curriculum  must  be  concerned  with  a child’s 
experience  of  life.  Every  experience  has  a 
pictorial  aspect;  therefore  every  subject 
that  the  child  studies — indeed,  everything 
at  home  or  at  school  that  he  experiences — 
can  be  correlated  in  some  way  with  art. 

In  the  section  just  completed  I have  shown 
one  or  two  ways  in  which  English  Composi- 
tion, Penmanship,  and  Handwork  can  be 
combined.  There  are  endless  correlations 
possible.  Social  Studies,  Music,  Literature, 
and  Health  come  to  the  mind  at  once.  Even 
Arithmetic  and  Grammar  can  be  rounded 
up,  though  at  first  they  may  seem  intract- 
able subjects  for  an  artist.  There  are  many 
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way  of  drawing  a man  or  a tree;  it  is  a 
constantly  recurring  symbol. 

At  first,  when  I tried  to  encourage  some 
teachers  in  a big  school  to  hang  the  chil- 
dren’s work  in  the  hallways,  they  demurred, 
saying  that  the  other  children  would  laugh 
at  it,  it  was  so  bad.  That  was  several  years 
ago.  Now,  nobody  thinks  of  such  work  as 
bad  because  adult  standards  are  no  longer 
being  applied.  We  have  found  that  children 
themselves  never,  at  any  time,  consider  the 
work  of  their  contemporaries  bad ; only 
sometimes  susceptible  of  improvement. 

From  the  moment  that  the  first  group  of 
pictures  was  hung  in  the  school,  children 
of  other  grades  would  come  to  see  them. 
These  pictures  were  regarded  from  the 
beginning  as  serious  works  of  art  done  in  an 
easily  recognizable  contemporary  manner. 
The  fact  that  each  picture  was  properly 
labelled  added  to  the  spectators’  enjoyment 
and  enabled  them  to  assess  the  differences 
between  the  work  of  the  various  grades. 


children  who  seem  incapable  of  memorizing 
facts,  particularly  facts  mathematical  or 
grammatical.  This  is  because  they  require 
a mental  image  to  be  present  before  the 
facts  can  mean  anything  to  them.  But 
once  they  have  made  a diagram,  a map,  a 
model,  or  some  other  graphic  representation 
of  a problem,  the  facts  will  be  tangible  and 
understandable. 

An  ingenious  teacher  will  be  able  to  invent 
ways  of  making  these  facts  graphic.  For 
instance,  in  endeavouring  to  teach  Grade  7 
the  parts  of  speech,  he  might  well  have  the 
children  make  cut-out  figures  of  coloured 
construction  paper  to  represent  each  part. 
Thus  the  noun  and  the  verb  might  appear 
as  large,  powerful  figures,  controlling  a 


Meeting  a Leave  Train 


By  Faye  de  Shane,  aged  13.  Drawn  with  coloured  chalks  on  gray  paper,  18"  x 12".  There 
is  no  attempt  at  realism  here,  yet  a tremendous  effect  of  excitement  and  tension  is  imparted 
by  the  brilliant  colours  and  the  use  of  vertical  shapes  contrasting  with  the  long  horizontal  of 
the  train.  (See  page  11.) 
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group  of  small  fry — the  adverbs,  adjectives, 
prepositions,  conjunctions,  and  so  on.  The 
parts  of  a sentence  might  be  represented  by 
a see-saw  on  which  the  various  figures  must 
group  themselves  to  make  a balance.  Or 
the  noun  and  the  verb  could  be  fathers  of 
families  whose  members  are  “not  speaking.” 
Little  Arthur  Adverb  must  never  mention,  let 
alone  “describe”  a noun,  and  so  on.  Such 
simple  devices  may  solve  for  some  children 
what  might  otherwise  be  a life-long  difficulty. 

Similarly  the  multiplication  tables  might, 
perhaps,  be  pictured  or  modelled  as  ascend- 
ing stairs  of  different  colours.  The  fact 
that  seven  sevens  always  land  on  a red  stair 
called  Forty-nine  may  fix  that  relation  for 
ever  in  a mind  which  can  only  grasp  ideas 
graphically. 

In  the  programs  of  suggested  activities  for 
each  month  of  the  school  year  (see  page  59) 
will  be  found  many  examples  of  such  corre- 
lations. But  of  more  importance  even  than 
correlation  is  stimulation  by  the  teacher  of 
a child’s  ability  to  put  down  in  graphic  form 
what  he  knows  about  and  is  an  expert  in. 
One  of  the  evils  of  our  modern  over-crowded 
schools  is  that  the  teacher  is  forced  to  prac- 
tise a certain  amount  of  mass-production. 
With  an  average  class  of  forty  children  he 
just  hasn’t  time  for  anything  else.  But  in 
the  art  class  he  can  get  away  from  mass- 
produced  subjects  if  not  from  mass-produced 
material.  I mean  that  though  of  necessity 
all  the  children  may  have  to  paint  at  the 
same  time,  yet  each  can  have  his  own  choice 
of  what  he  is  to  paint. 

Two  or  more  appropriate  topics  should  be 
discussed,  one  more  likely  to  appeal  to  boys 
and  one  to  girls,  since  nothing  could  be 
more  stultifying  to  natural  inventiveness 
than  to  be  made  to  do  something  in  which 

j one  is  uninterested.  And  the  teacher  may 
always  add  that  if  neither  of  these  topics  is 
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appealing,  then  the  child  may  choose  his 
own.  But  I find  that  so  many  topics  are  of 
universal  appeal  that  the  difficulty  is  to 
allow  enough  time  for  adequate  discussion 
in  the  initial  motivation  period,  and  still 
leave  plenty  for  the  actual  carrying  out  of 
the  work.  Every  child  has  an  aspect  to 
present  and  an  experience  to  mention  during 
that  preliminary  discussion,  for  the  reason 
that  the  topics  chosen  are  related  to  fife  as 
experienced  by  children. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  Grade  5 is  to 
make  pictures  of  the  story  of  Columbus’ 
discovery  of  the  New  World.  It  is  important 
that  the  pupils  should  understand  the  dif- 
ferences between  a modern  ocean-going  ship 
and  the  Santa  Maria,  but  far  more  important 
that  they  should  relate  that  knowledge  to  an 
actual  experience  of  putting  to  sea.  It  may 
have  been  in  a canoe,  or  a punt,  or  the  big 
washtub,  or  half  a barrel — the  experience  is 
a similar  one:  that  of  the  living,  thinking 
man  setting  himself  afloat  in  a cockle-shell, 
pitting  his  brain  against  the  elements  and 
the  huge  unknown  forces  of  fear,  hunger, 
and  thirst. 

Suppose  this  Grade  5 belongs  to  a school 
miles  from  any  water,  it  is  still  possible  to 
stimulate  the  pupils’  imaginations  by  related 
means.  Has  any  of  these  children  a bicycle 
or  a wagon?  Who  rides  a horse?  Who  has 
ever  driven  a rig  into  town  by  himself? 
Setting  out  on  a journey  of  any  kind  has  its 
dangers,  its  unknown  quantities,  and  can 
excite  in  the  children  the  response  of 
imagination  without  which  no  real  work  of 
art  can  be  made. 

On  reference  to  the  programs  on  pages 
59  to  103,  the  teacher  will  find  suggested 
as  topics  many  kinds  of  experiences  that  are 
universal:  things  to  do  with  play,  work, 

holidays,  schooldays,  sports,  illnesses,  doc- 
tors, dentists,  birthdays,  and  so  on. 


PART  THREE 


How  to  carry  out  the  art  program 

Methods  of  work 


SO  FAR  WE  HAVE  DISCUSSED  tWO  of  the 
three  main  objects  of  creative  art  teach- 
ing in  school:  the  encouragement  of  confi- 
dence in  self-expression,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  good  taste.  There  is  a third.  It 
is  to  encourage  the  co-ordination  of  eye  and 
hand.  While  this  aspect  of  art  teaching  is 
concerned  with  actual  skills  in  handling 
materials,  its  scope  is  not  confined  to  those 
of  practising  artists,  people  who  earn  their 
living  by  such  skills.  A plate-layer,  an 
engineer,  a good  cook,  a dressmaker,  a 
surgeon,  each  requires  to  be  a highly  co- 
ordinated person,  and  from  a very  early  age 
is  busy  learning  to  co-ordinate  movements. 

When  a child  enters  kindergarten,  he  has 
a lot  to  learn.  He  manages  best  when  only 
big  movements  are  required;  he  would  not 
be  much  good  with  a pen  or  a needle  at  this 
stage.  Similarly,  a thin,  pointed  pencil  is 
not  his  tool.  So  we  give  him  thick,  chunky 
crayons  and  big  brushes  and  bright  paint 
and  large  sheets  of  paper  to  paint  on,  and 
he  does  very  well  indeed. 

It  is  a mistake  to  think  that  there  is  an 
intrinsic  value  in  small-scale  work.  The 
fact  that  previous  methods  of  art  teaching 
in  school  imposed  it,  was  due,  no  doubt,  to 
the  small  desk-space  available  and  the  sup- 
posed necessity  for  keeping  the  children 


sitting  straight  and  preventing  them  from 
making  a mess.  Now  we  realize  that  a 
child  flourishes  under  natural  conditions.  It 
is  natural  to  him  to  use  his  limbs  largely,  to 
move  freely.  There  is  still  plenty  of  the 
barbarian  in  him.  He  hates  to  be  confined. 
He  likes  bright  barbaric  colours,  and  easy, 
untrammelled  gestures.  So  we  put  him  on 
the  floor  where  he  can  co-ordinate  his  move- 
ments on  a large  scale.  As  he  grows,  and 
as  his  muscles  become  more  precise  instru- 
ments, so  his  methods  will  change.  Later 
he  will  be  able  to  compass  smallness  if  he 
needs  to,  but  at  the  moment  he  must  learn 
the  important  skill  first — to  work  large. 

Working  on  a large  scale  requires  space. 
Very  few  of  us  have  space  enough  even  to 
work  on  a small  scale.  Those  lucky  teachers 
who  have  plenty  of  room,  plenty  of  tables, 
a sink  in  the  classroom,  cupboards  and 
shelves  in  easy  reach,  need  not  read  what 
follows.  I am  writing  for  those  who  have 
an  average  class  of  forty  children  in  a room 
too  small,  too  dark,  and  with  the  desks 
clamped  to  the  floor.  There  will  not  be  a 
sink  in  the  room,  or  perhaps  even  on  the 
same  floor.  If  it  is  a rural  school,  there 
may  not  even  be  a tap  in  the  building.  So 
here  are  a few  ways  in  which  large  work  can 
be  done  with  only  makeshift  equipment. 
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Work-space  for  painting 

First  we  must  see  how  much  floor  can 
be  used  and  still  leave  enough  room  for 
transit,  probably  only  enough  for  six  or 
eight  children  to  work  on.  The  desks  are 
immovable.  Their  tops  are  too  small  for 
anything  larger  than  paper  12"  x 18".  Per- 
haps there  are  five  rows  of  eight  desks  each. 
Our  object  is  to  turn  those  five  rows  of 
desks  into  five  long  tables  at  which  the  rest 
of  the  children  can  stand  to  their  painting. 
Two  9-inch  wide  planks  placed  edge  to 
edge  along  the  top  of  each  row  will  make 
quite  a good  work  surface,  or  the  tops  of 
trestle  tables  will  do.  Better  still,  if  there 
is  a manual  training  class  attached  to  the 
school,  ask  the  instructor  to  let  his  boys 
make  from  three-ply  Tentest-board,  or  any 
available  material,  drawing-boards,  24"x30", 
which  can  then  be  placed  end  to  end  down 

Materials  for  painting 

Poster  paint  in  powder  form,  or  tem- 
pera colour  as  it  is  also  called,  in  many 
cases  will  be  supplied  by  the  Board  of 
Education.  It  comes  in  cartons  or  tins 
each  containing  about  one  pound  of  the 
colour. 

A teacher  who  is  using  paint  for  the  first 
time  does  not  need  to  have  many  colours. 
The  primary  colours — red,  blue,  and  yellow 
— plus  black  and  white  are  enough.  If 
you  have  no  limit,  however,  get  green, 
orange,  and  magenta  or  purple  as  well. 
These  are  the  secondary  colours,  which  may 
just  as  well  be  mixed,  but  which  certainly 
have  their  uses  for  some  forms  of  design. 
Brown  can  be  mixed  too  (black  and  orange, 
or  black  and  red),  but  it  is  convenient  to 
have  a carton  available  when  the  colour  is 
needed  in  quantity. 


the  rows  and  achieve  the  desired  surface. 
These  have  the  advantage  of  use  in  other 
ways,  for  individual  students  at  easels  or  for 
students  using  the  tray  of  the  blackboard  as 
an  easel. 

With  tables  such  as  these  the  children  can 
use  18"x24"  newsprint  paper,  available  in 
various  pale  colours,  and  can  use  a whole 
arm  to  paint  with  instead  of  sitting  in  a 
cramped  position  at  a small  desk,  with  only 
room  enough  to  use  their  finger  joints.  It 
is  much  easier  to  paint  when  one  is  standing, 
or  kneeling  on  the  floor,  not  only  because 
one’s  arms  have  full  articulation,  but  be- 
cause there  is  room  to  sit  or  stand  back  from 
the  work  and  see  it  as  a whole.  This 
method  encourages  large  work,  which  in 
turn  encourages  large  thinking — another 
form  of  good  citizenship. 


If  the  paint  is  not  forthcoming  from  your 
Board,  try  bulk  powder  colours  from  the 
hardware  store,  usually  at  a few  cents  an 
ounce.  Use  these  as  described  for  the 
commercial  product,  but  have  as  well  two 
ounces  of  gum  arabic  (costing  about  ten 
cents  at  a drug  store).  A small  mayonnaise 
jar  will  hold  enough  water  in  which  to 
dissolve  it.  Then  with  each  “puddle”  of 
colour  (see  page  24)  mix  a touch  of  the  gum 
solution,  which  will  act  as  a binder,  and 
prevent  the  colour  from  rubbing. 

Long-handled  bristle  brushes,  one  for 
each  child,  should  also  be  supplied  by  the 
Board  of  Education.  These  come  in  black  or 
white  bristles  set  into  round  or  flat  ferrules. 
Some  of  each  are  good  to  have. 

Newsprint  paper,  18"  x 24",  comes  in 
pink,  white,  yellow,  pale  green,  or  peach. 
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usually  in  packets  of  500  sheets.  A roll  of 
continuous  wrapping  paper  (usually  found 
in  the  Nurse’s  room)  is  useful  for  murals 
and  friezes;  or  wall  paper  will  do.  If  it  is 
impossible  to  obtain  any  of  these,  use 
ordinary  newspapers  opened  out  flat.  Choose 
the  sheets  with  advertisements  or  any  page 
without  pictures  or  big  headlines.  The 
children  will  quickly  become  indifferent  to 
the  print,  so  long  as  you  avoid  the  comic 
pages!  Ask  your  local  printer  to  let  you 
have  some  of  the  big  sheets  of  brown  paper 
in  which  his  supplies  of  paper  are  packed. 
If  they  are  torn  in  the  handlings  you  can 
mend  them  with  sticky-paper  tape.  These 
will  be  supplied  free. 

Next  will  be  needed  tins  for  water  and 
palettes.  These  can  usually  be  supplied 
by  the  children,  since  there  are  few  house- 


holds which  cannot  produce  one  empty  soup 
can  and  one  old  plate.  It  is  necessary  to 
ask  for  these  to  be  brought  at  least  a week 
ahead  of  time,  with  frequent  reminders. 
Ask  first  for  a tin  pie-plate,  but  add  that 
any  old,  cracked,  chipped  dinner  plate  will 
do.  The  tins  are  obviously  longer  lasting. 
Paper  pie-plates  will  not  do  unless  they  are 
first  shellacked,  and  even  then  they  are  too 
flimsy  to  be  satisfactory.  The  soup  tin  to 
hold  paint  water  must  have  had  the  top 
neatly  removed  with  a roll-type  of  can- 
opener;  the  jagged  removal  of  the  lid  would 
be  dangerous. 

A bit  of  old  cotton  rag  for  a paint  rag 
can  be  brought  by  each  child  and  kept  in 
his  desk. 

A few  old  spoons  or  wooden  spatulas  are 
useful  for  decanting  fhe  paint. 


Planning  the  art  period  for  painting 


It  is  best  to  have  at  least  one  hour 
without  interruption  if  senior  classes  are 
going  to  paint.  Very  junior  people,  how- 
ever, will  have  shot  their  bolt  in  less  than 
half  an  hour.  Plan  to  have  the  art  period 
first  thing  in  the  morning,  or  first  in  the 
afternoon,  or  immediately  after  recess,  be- 
cause the  organization  of  the  room  is  best 
done  then.  The  teacher  should  delegate 
two  responsible  pupils  to  help  with  the 
organizing,  and  they  should  be  on  hand  at 
least  half  an  hour  before  the  class  begins. 
Thinking  ahead  is  the  secret  of  a well  run 
art  period. 

First  the  planks  or  drawing  boards  should 
be  arranged,  and  a sheet  of  paper  and  a 
brush  placed  for  every  child.  Or,  if  there 
is  room  in  the  classroom,  the  children  can 
help  themselves  to  paper  and  a brush  as 
they  come  in.  Each  teacher  will  work  out 
the  routine  that  best  suits  his  circumstances. 


Those  who  are  to  work  on  the  floor  should 
have  a newspaper  to  kneel  on.  Then  a 
bucket  of  clean  water  with  a dipper  should 
be  set  in  a convenient  place  on  a low  bench 
or  an  island  of  newspapers.  There  should 
also  be  an  empty  bucket  alongside  for  dirty 
water.  The  assembled  soup  cans  may  be 
placed  in  a grocery  carton  beside  the  buckets. 
A mop  should  be  handy  and  several  bits  of 
rag  for  the  accidents  which  will  inevitably 
occur  at  first.  A box  of  cleansing  tissue  is 
invaluable. 

While  these  preparations  are  being  made, 
the  teacher  should  put  the  dry  powder 
colours  on  the  pie-plates.  With  a spoon  for 
each  colour,  set  a small  spoonful  of  red, 
blue,  yellow,  and  black  at  three-inch  in- 
tervals round  the  outer  edge  of  each  plate. 
Do  not  bother  to  use  white  at  first;  the 
children  will  have  plenty  to  do  getting 
used  to  handling  these  few  colours.  Later, 
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when  they  become  more  subtle  in  their 
colour  schemes,  white  can  be  used  for  making 
paler  versions  of  each  colour. 

The  reason  for  the  small  spoonful  (to  be 
explained  to  the  children  when  they  come 
to  replenish  their  tins)  is  that  it  leaves 
plenty  of  room  in  the  plate  for  mixing  colours. 
This  is  very  important,  because,  as  we  shall 
see,  mixing  is  the  best  fun  of  all. 

Keep  the  cartons  of  colour  closed  between 
times  to  avoid  waste  should  they  be  knocked 
over. 

Here  let  me  explain  how  to  store  and 
maintain  the  pie-plates,  or  palettes,  as  we 
may  now  call  them.  There  is  no  need  to 
clean  all  the  colour  off  at  the  end  of  the 
period.  A paint-rag  or  pieces  of  cleansing 
tissue  will  do  to  wipe  off  the  wet  areas  or 
puddles  of  wet  colour,  leaving  the  dry  clean 
colours  ready  for  use  next  time.  If  a 
palette  is  beyond  hope,  then  tip  the  dry 
colours  that  have  become  mixed  together 
into  a wide-mouthed  container,  such  as  a 
tobacco  or  coffee  tin  with  a lid,  and  stir 
them  into  a neutral  colour.  This  will  come 

Demonstration  of  painting 

When  the  class  has  assembled,  the 
teacher  should  give  a brief  demonstra- 
tion of  how  to  use  the  materials.  I am  assum- 
ing here  that  this  is  the  first  time  poster 
paint  is  being  used. 

Let  him  take  the  long-handled  brush  and 
show  the  children  that  here  is  a brush  that 
must  be  held  by  the  handle  rather  than  the 
bristles.  Show  them  that  if  they  hold  the 
brush  close  down  by  the  bristles  and  try  to 
paint  with  the  ends  of  their  noses,  the  long 
handle  will  catch  in  their  ears  or  poke  out 
an  eye.  Tell  them  that  this  kind  of  painting 
is  more  like  house  painting,  where  you  give 
yourself  plenty  of  room  and  stand  back  to 


in  very  useful  for  certain  kinds  of  brown  or 
gray,  as  for  instance  in  painting  elephants 
or  mice. 

Every  now  and  then  the  palettes  will 
need  a thorough  washing  with  soap  and 
water,  but  if  they  are  treated  with  care  and 
not  kicked,  stepped  in,  sat  on,  or  knocked 
over,  they  should  last,  with  their  colours 
clean  and  separate,  for  a good  many  art 
sessions.  At  the  end  of  a period  they  can 
be  stacked  one  on  top  of  another  and  kept, 
in  a grocery  carton,  away  from  the  dust. 
If  you  like,  each  child  can  keep  his  own 
plate  for  his  own  use  by  putting  his  name, 
written  on  adhesive  tape,  on  the  upper 
edge. 

Now  the  palettes  may  be  placed  on  the 
tables,,  one  to  a child  if  there  are  enough, 
or  one  between  two.  As  each  child  enters 
the  room,  he  fills  a soup  can  at  the  bucket 
and  carries  it  to  his  place. 

The  teacher  should  have  a palette  and 
brush  available  for  demonstration  and  a 
piece  of  the  newsprint  paper  fastened  to 
the  blackboard  with  scotch  tape. 


look  at  your  work.  Explain  that  brushes 
like  these  must  be  taken  care  of,  never 
scrubbed  into  the  paint  so  that  they  re- 
semble a bottle-brush,  and  never  left  to 
stand  in  water.  At  the  end  of  a period, 
two  children  should  always  be  given  the 
job  of  washing  them  with  soap  and  water, 
and  leaving  them  standing,  bristles  upward, 
in  a big  pot,  to  dry. 

Let  the  teacher  now  take  his  palette  and 
show  the  first  steps  to  be  taken  in  trans- 
ferring paint  to  the  paper. 

“First  I take  my  brush  by  the  handle  and 
wet  it.  I make  a little  puddle  of  water  next 
to  the  colour  I want  to  begin  with — red. 
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I stir  into  my  puddle  enough  of  the  red 
powder  to  make  a nice,  thick  puddle  of  red 
paint.  Then  I slosh  it  on  to  my  paper — so. 
Do  you  see  how  quick  it  is?  I don’t  have 
to  scrub  away  to  make  the  red  show  up.  If 
I want  my  colour  to  spread  out,  I put  on 
more  water.  If  I want  it  to  be  thick  and 
bright,  I use  more  powder. 

“Now  watch.  I am  going  to  use  another 
colour.  I want  to  keep  all  my  colours  clean, 
so  first  I must  wash  my  brush.  Then,  with 
my  clean  brush,  I make  a puddle  of  water 
next  to  the  blue,  and  stir  in  enough  powder 
to  make  a puddle  of  blue  paint.  Then  I 
put  a big  streak  of  blue  on  to  my  paper. 
Now  look.  I am  going  to  keep  my  red  and 
blue  from  running  together  on  the  page 
just  here , and  shall  therefore  leave  a strip 
of  paper  showing  between  them,  but  here 
I shall  run  them  together.  Why  look!  1 
have  made  purple.” 

This  can  go  on  until  the  class  has  found 
that  red  and  blue  will  make  purple,  blue 

A method  for  very  small  people 

For  very  small  people  palettes  are  not 
practicable:  it  is  too  easy  to  sit  down 
on  them.  Big  glass  jars  with  screw  caps — 
empty  paste  jars  or  any  other  two-pound 
jars — are  much  better.  The  number  of  jars 
will  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  class;  but 
assuming  that  you  are  teaching  a class  of 
forty  children,  you  will  need  ten  jars. 

Put  about  half  an  inch  of  dry  colour 
in  the  bottom  of  each  jar,  two  containing 
red,  two  blue,  and  so  on.  Then  add  enough 
water,  stirring  a little  at  a time,  until  a 
thin-cream  consistency  is  reached.  If  you 
are  using  colours  from  the  hardware  store, 
you  must  remember  to  mix  about  an  egg- 
cupful  of  gum  arabic  solution  in  with  the 
paint  in  each  jar.  If  these  jars  are  kept 
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and  yellow  will  make  green,  and  red  and 
yellow  will  make  orange.  Red,  black,  and 
yellow  will  make  brown.  This  information 
may  be  written  up  on  the  board.  The 
children  can  mix  their  purple,  green,  and 
orange  right  on  their  palettes  if  they  choose, 
or  they  can  mix  them  directly  on  the  paper. 
Some  people  find  that  yellow  is  an  unsatis- 
factory colour  for  very  small  children  to  use 
at  first,  because  it  does  not  show  up  well 
enough  on  white  paper.  If  coloured  paper, 
such  as  brown  wrapping  paper,  is  used, 
however,  and  the  paint  mixed  thickly 
enough,  its  use  will  be  rewarding. 

Regard  this  first  lesson  as  simply  a chance 
to  learn  the  feel  of  their  materials,  and  tell 
the  children  that  they  may  make  a picture 
about  anything  they  like.  Later,  when 
they  are  expert,  special  topics  may  be  dis- 
cussed and  then  made  into  pictures.  On 
this  the  programs  suggested  for  each  month 
of  the  school  year  (pages  59  to  103)  will 
be  found  useful. 


tightly  covered,  the  paint  will  last  indefi- 
nitely. It  can  be  mixed  at  any  time  before 
the  painting  session. 

If  the  kindergarten  room  in  your  school 
has  plenty  of  floor  space,  arrange  ten 
islands  of  newspaper  around  the  outside 
edge  of  the  floor,  not  too  close  to  the  walls. 
On  each  island  put  one  jar  of  colour  and 
four  brushes.  If  it  is  a room  with  movable 
desks,  put  them  all  into  the  middle  of  the 
room  and  arrange  the  islands  around,  leav- 
ing as  much  space  between  them  as  is  pos- 
sible. Give  each  child  a piece  of  newsprint 
paper,  18"  x 24",  and  put  them  in  groups  of 
four  to  each  island. 

Now  before  they  begin  to  paint,  the 
teacher  must  demonstrate.  Explain  that 
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the  brushes  must  not  be  taken  ofi'  the  island 
on  which  they  are  found.  They  belong  to 
that  jar  of  colour.  When  a child  is  ready 
to  move  to  another  colour,  he  must  put  his 
brush  down  on  the  island  before  he  leaves. 
He  will  find  another  brush  waiting  for  him 
at  the  next  island.  Show  that  when  the 
brush  is  dipped  into  the  colour,  it  should  be 
wiped  off  a little  against  the  edge  of  the  jar 
before  being  lifted  across  the  paper.  This 
is  to  prevent  drips  of  colour  from  falling  in 
transit.  Not  more  than  four  children  should 
be  at  an  island  at  the  same  time.  If  all  the 
brushes  are  being  used,  then  the  child  must 
wait  his  turn. 

The  method  is  a simple  one,  and  the 
children  learn  very  quickly  to  put  down  their 
brushes,  pick  up  their  pictures  by  the  sides 
(holding  them  flat  like  a tray),  and  move 
quickly  to  the  next  colour  they  want  to  use. 
In  this  way  there  is  a constant  but  orderly 
circulation  from  one  island  to  the  next 
without  much  risk  of  spilling  the  jars. 

For  these  juniors,  mixing  paint  is  not  of 
so  much  interest  as  it  is  to  older  children. 

Finger -painting 

If  the  kindergarten  is  to  do  finger- 
painting, let  me  stress  the  importance  of 
doing  it  with  only  a few  people  at  a time. 
If  only  one  person  is  in  charge,  certainly 
not  more  than  fifteen  children  should  paint, 
and  preferably  only  six.  This  is  because 
the  teacher  has  to  supervise  the  washing-up 
afterwards,  and  cannot  attend  to  everyone 
at  once. 

A very  good  method  for  introducing 
finger-painting  to  a class  is  to  get  the  ser- 
vices of  two  senior  girls  for  the  half-hour 
session,  as  then  the  whole  class  may  have 
the  fun  of  doing  it  together  at  least  once. 
Then  subsequently,  six  or  so  children  may 


They  will  mix  it  directly  on  the  paper  instead 
of  on  a palette. 

The  teacher  does  not  need  to  suggest  a 
subject  to  paint  here.  The  children  know 
exactly  what  they  want  to  put  down.  But 
be  sure  to  get  the  story  before  the  artist 
has  forgotten  what  momentary  experience 
his  picture  symbolized. 

For  this  method  too,  thinking  ahead  is 
necessary.  There  must  be  washing  facilities, 
at  least  a bucket  of  water  and  soap  and 
paper  towels.  The  brushes  can  be  washed 
by  the  teacher  with  soap  and  water.  A 
mop  and  paint  rags  should  be  handy,  if  the 
teacher  wishes  to  keep  in  well  with  the 
janitor.  If  he  is  his  own  janitor,  so  much 
the  more  important! 

This  method,  with  ready-mixed  colours  in 
covered  jars,  may  also  be  used  in  primary 
classrooms  where  there  is  room  for  only  two 
children  at  a time  to  paint  at  a small  table, 
or  at  a double  easel,  or  on  the  floor.  Each 
day  a different  pair  of  children  may  be 
allowed  to  paint  until  every  pupil  in  the 
class  has  had  a turn. 


do  it  on  successive  days  until  all  have  had 
a turn.  For  older  classes  who  can  wash 
themselves  properly,  all  can  work  together. 

The  first  essential  is  to  provide  washing 
facilities  with  plenty  of  paper  towels.  If 
possible,  let  the  children  keep  aprons  at 
school  for  art  sessions  but  especially  for  this 
one.  If  it  is  feasible  to  buy  ready-mixed 
finger-paint  in  one-pound  jars,  the  teacher 
will  be  saved  a process,  but  the  stuff  is 
quite  easy  to  mix  at  school. 

Use  dry  powder  colours — for  the  first 
attempt  one  colour  will  do,  or  more  if  you 
feel  ambitious.  Put  about  one  and  a half 
cupfuls  of  Canco  dry  paste,  which  should  be 


Skates  for  Christmas 

By  Peter  Ovens,  aged  7.  Done  in  poster  paint  on  pink  newsprint,  18"  x 12".  This  picture 
shows  a proper  appreciation  of  the  relative  importance  of  skates  over  people.  A good 
picture  does  not  necessarily  have  to  contain  the  whole  of  any  object.  Here  Peter  directs 
our  attention  to  what  he  considers  most  interesting.  (See  page  13.) 
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supplied  to  your  school,  into  a glass  jar, 
and  into  the  paste  mix  as  much  dry  colour 
as  will  make  a bright,  powerful  colour  when 
wetted.  Some  like  to  add  a small  quantity 
of  soapflakes  to  get  a smooth  consistency, 
and  to  ease  the  washing-up  processes  after- 
wards. Then  stir  in  water,  a little  at  a 
time,  breaking  all  lumps,  and  mix  to  a 
whipped-cream  consistency.  When  a spoon- 
ful of  this  is  dolloped  out  on  to  the  paper, 
it  should  remain  in  a lump.  If  it  spreads 
itself  out  into  a puddle,  the  paint  is  too  thin. 
Keep  this  mixture  tightly  capped  until  it  is 
wanted.  It  is  best  to  do  it  the  day  before 
the  lesson. 

Here  is  another  recipe: 

1^  cups  laundry  starch 
1 quart  boiling  water 
1|  cups  soapflakes 
| cup  talcum  (may  be  omitted) 

\ tablespoon  poster  paint 
Mix  the  starch  with  cold  water  to  a creamy 
paste.  Add  the  boiling  water  and  cook  till 
the  mixture  becomes  transparent.  Stir  con- 
stantly. Add  the  talcum.  Let  the  mix- 
ture cool  a bit,  then  add  the  soapflakes, 
stirring  till  they  are  evenly  distributed.  Let 
the  mixture  cool  and  then  pour  it  into  eight 
jars  with  screw  tops.  Stir  into  each  jar  ^ 
tablespoon  of  poster,  powder,  or  easel  paint 
of  the  desired  colour. 

Have  ready  butcher  paper,  or  other 
glazed  wrapping  paper,  in  18"x24"  or 
larger  sizes.  Or  tag-board  will  do.  Ideally, 
you  should  use  properly  prepared  finger- 
paint  paper.  Oilcloth  squares  make  fine 
surfaces  to  practise  on. 

Have  ready  a shallow  basin  of  water  and 
a wet  sponge,  and  see  that  two  layers  of 
newspaper  are  spread  on  each  table  or  desk. 
When  the  class  has  assembled,  everyone, 
the  teacher  included,  should  roll  up  his 
sleeves. 
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Now,  before  the  wet  paper  is  distributed, 
the  teacher  must  demonstrate.  Take  a 
sheet,  dip  it  swiftly  through  the  shallow 
basin  or  wet  it  with  the  sponge,  and  set  it 
promptly  on  a double  layer  of  newspaper  on 
a level  surface.  Then  with  a spoon,  drop 
a lump  of  paint  about  the  size  of  a large 
walnut  on  to  the  middle  of  the  paper. 

Now  show  the  class  that  with  one  hand 
you  will  hold  the  paper  steady  on  the  table 
so  that  it  cannot  slide  off  into  your  lap,  while 
with  the  other  you  proceed  to  make  a mud 
pie  with  the  colours.  The  class  will  shriek 
with  delight  at  the  spectacle,  and  later  at 
the  experience  of  mucking  about  with  this 
lovely  coloured  mud,  with  a whole  hand, 
with  knuckles,  with  finger-tips,  with  finger- 
nails, and  making  a picture  with  it.  Show 
how  to  spread  it  with  the  flat  of  the  hand, 
how  to  make  swirls  and  curls  and  waves  with 
two  or  three  finger-tips  held  together,  how 
to  make  criss-cross  patterns,  or  things  like 
trees  or  seaweed,  or  birds  flying.  And  point 
out  that  one  can  always  flatten  out  the 
design  and  start  again.  Add,  too,  that  pretty 
soon  the  lovely,  gooey  colour  will  begin  to 
dry  up,  so  that  pictures  must  be  done 
quickly  while  the  colour  is  still  wet. 

Next,  with  the  help,  if  possible,  of  two 
assistants,  distribute  the  dampened  paper, 
and  put  a dollop  of  paint  on  each.  Warn 
against  letting  the  paper  slip,  and  suggest 
that  hands  should  be  kept  out  of  hair. 
Then  let  the  children  go  to  it.  Fifteen 
minutes  is  the  longest  time  that  the  paint 
will  work  well;  so  as  soon  as  a few  designs 
are  finished,  lay  them  flat  round  the  wall- 
skirting  to  dry  while  the  designers  wash. 
See  that  the  artist’s  name  is  written  in  pencil 
on  each  picture.  Later  these  designs  may 
be  mounted  as  decorations,  or  used  to  make 
covers  for  a workbook  or  as  backgrounds  for 
a sand-table  model. 
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Making  a mural 

A MURAL  IS  A FORMIDABLE  DESCRIPTION 

for  what  is  really  quite  simple.  When 
we  speak  of  murals  in  school  art-work,  we 
do  not  mean  frescoes  painted  direct  on  to 
wet  plaster.  Ours  is  not  the  same  kind  of 
mural  as  Michael  Angelo’s  or  Diego  de 
Rivera’s.  It  is  simply  a big  design  done  on 
a big  sheet  of  paper  to  decorate  a wall. 
Though  it  may  be  designed  as  a permanent 
decoration,  it  need  only  be  a temporary  one. 
It  is  usually  done  standing,  but  can  also  be 
done  on  the  floor.  The  paper  can  be  con- 
tinuous wrapping  paper  of  any  convenient 
width,  or  the  back  of  a roll  of  wall  paper,  or 
even  odd  sheets  of  wrapping  paper  pasted 
together  to  make  a good-sized  piece.  (See 
page  23  for  a suggestion  about  wrapping 
paper.) 

The  teacher  must  decide  how  many 
people  can  work  at  it  at  one  time,  because 
this  depends  on  the  space  available.  If 
necessary  it  can  be  done  in  parts,  and  these 
can  be  joined  together  afterwards.  It  may 
be  done  entirely  in  poster  paint,  or  in  colour- 
ed chalk,  or  in  cut  paper  pasted  on  to  a 
background,  or  in  all  three  media  together.1 
Wax  crayon  is  not  suitable  for  a mural,  as 
it  will  not  show  up  well  and  would  be  a 
wasteful  medium  for  a large-scale  piece. 

Making  a mural  is  an  excellent  way  of 
encouraging  group  work.  It  should  not  be 
undertaken  by  just  a few  of  the  pupils  who 
are  notably  “good  at  art.”  To  be  any  use 
to  the  class  it  must  be  a class  effort.  But 
obviously  everybody  cannot  begin  to  paint 
where  and  how  he  chooses  without  reference 
to  what  the  others  are  doing.  Such  a method 


would  be  sheer  anarchy.  Here  are  some 
suggestions  for  making  a mural  without 
anarchy. 

First  the  project  must  be  discussed  by  the 
whole  class.  If  the  theme  of  the  mural  falls 
naturally  into  different  scenes,  the  class  may 
be  divided  into  working  groups  of  four  or 
six  to  each  scene.  Each  group  may  work  on 
a separate  sheet,  the  sheets  to  be  joined 
later.  Alternatively,  a continuous  sheet  of 
paper  may  be  used,  on  which  the  various 
groups  may  work  at  separate  times,  after 
preliminary  discussion  has  taken  place.  This 
discussion  should  cover  the  size  of  objects 
and  figures,  the  general  colour-scheme,  the 
placing  of  the  horizon,  if  any,  and  other 
points  which  will  give  the  finished  mural 
unity  in  all  its  parts. 

If,  however,  the  story  or  theme  lends 
itself  to  being  treated  as  a whole”,  then,  after 
a class  discussion  of  the  general  appearance 
of  the  mural,  a committee  should  be  chosen 
to  direct  operations.  The  class  discussion 
should  be  concerned  with  whether  the  work 
is  to  be  done  in  bright  colours  or  in  quiet 
colours;  whether  the  figures  are  to  be  life- 
size,  or  some  other  size;  whether  the  design 
is  to  be  based  on  horizontals,  verticals, 
diagonals,  a circle,  or  groups  of  shapes  which 
change  and  flow  into  one  another;  whether 
the  projected  plan  is  suitable  to  the  theme. 
On  all  such  questions,  the  reader  may  wish 
to  refer  back  to  the  sections  on  art  apprecia- 
tion. 

Let  us  suppose  that  we  are  making  a 
mural  of  the  Christmas  story,  and  are  going 
to  use  paint,  chalk,  and  paper.  The  elected 


'The  mural  of  “The  Royal  Wedding”  (original  size  about  5'  x 20')  reproduced  on  the  jacket  of  this  book,  was 
done  as  a group  work  by  the  children  of  Grade  7,  Victoria  School,  Kingston.  The  background  is  brown 
wrapping  paper,  with  the  buildings,  sky,  and  foreground  painted  in  tempera.  The  figures  and  the  state 
coach  are  cut  from  coloured  paper  and  pasted  on.  The  whole  composition  has  been  shellacked. 


How  to  carry  out  the  art  program 

committee  of  not  more  than  six  children 
should  get  together  to  make  a rough  plan  of 
the  mural  on  a small  piece  of  paper.  They 
should  bear  in  mind  all  the  good  suggestions 
which  the  class  has  made,  and  later  submit 
the  plan  for  their  approval.  Meanwhile, 
coloured  construction  paper  should  be  laid 
out  on  a table — not  only  whole  sheets,  but 
bits  and  scraps,  too.  The  teacher,  if  neces- 
sary, can  do  this  before  the  period  begins. 
He  should  try  to  keep  all  the  pieces  of  any 
one  colour  together,  so  that  the  children 
may  choose  what  they  want  without  delay. 

Palettes  (that  is,  pie-tins  with  colour  on 
them,  as  suggested)  should  be  available 
if  wanted,  with  brushes  and  water.  Paste 
must  be  ready-mixed,  and  each  child  should 
have  a pair  of  scissors.  A box  of  broken 
pieces  of  coloured  chalk  should  be  handy; 
and  the  sheet  or  sheets  of  paper  on  which 
the  mural  is  to  be  made  should  be  hung  up, 
or  placed  ready  on  the  floor. 

Now  the  teacher  or  a member  of  the  com- 
mittee may  write  on  the  board  a list  of 
characters  and  objects  which  will  be  re- 
quired in  the  design:  for  instance,  the  Holy 
Family,  the  manger,  angels,  shepherds,  wise 
men,  camels,  palm  trees,  the  stable,  stars, 
sheep,  cattle,  horses,  and  so  on.  There  will 
be  plenty  of  applicants  for  each  thing  on  the 
list,  and  those  who  maintain  that  they 
“can’t  do  people”  may  have  the  monopoly 
of  stars,  palm  trees,  and  so  on. 

Next  the  teacher  must  remind  the  class 
that  all  figures  of  importance  should  be  of 
an  agreed  height,  subject  of  course  to  vari- 
ations of  stature,  so  that  Joseph  may  be 
standing,  Mary  sitting,  the  wise  men  kneel- 
ing, and  yet  all  appear  to  be  of  an  average 
height. 

Then  the  class,  a row  at  a time,  should 
select  the  appropriate  colours  of  paper  for 
the  objects  they  are  to  make,  and  proceed 
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to  cut  them  out  Ireehand,  that  is,  without 
drawing  them  first  This  is  to  ensure  a 
largeness  of  concept  which  does  not  rely  on 
finicky  detail  to  create  an  effect. 

While  the  class  settles  down  to  cutting 
and  pasting  its  individual  contributions,  the 
committee,  having  had  its  plan  approved, 
may  begin  to  sketch  out  the  background  in 
chalk  right  on  the  big  paper.  If  they  like, 
they  may  indicate  where  each  group  is  to 
come,  where  the  stable  is  to  be,  and  so  on; 
but  this  part  of  the  planning  should  be  done 
very  lightly,  as  the  finished  parts  may  not 
fit  exactly  over  their  allotted  space.  When 
the  sketch  is  satisfactorily  done,  the  com- 
mittee may  set  to  with  paint  or  chalk  and 
put  in  the  night  sky,  the  hills,  desert,  rivers, 
or  whatever  occurs  in  their  plan.  As  soon  as 
enough  stars  are  cut,  they  may  be  pasted  on 
to  the  sky;  trees  and  other  things  may  be 
strategically  placed;  and  gradually  the  whole 
design  will  take  shape.  It  is  a good  idea  to 
attach  the  figures  and  objects  by  pins  at 
first,  until  everyone  is  satisfied  with  the 
arrangement.  If  they  are  pasted  too  soon, 
alterations  will  be  difficult  to  make. 

To  students  of  Grades  4 to  8,  the  teacher 
might  suggest  that  “overlapping”  of  objects 
makes  for  realism,  and  demonstrate  by 
showing  how  much  better  a clump  of  trees 
looks  than  those  same  trees  would  look  set 
out  in  a stiff  line,  each  standing  separately. 

When  enough  parts  are  put  in,  the  class 
should  sit  back  and  look  at  the  mural  criti- 
cally, because  this  is  the  time  when  adjust- 
ments and  improvements  can  best  be  visu- 
alized. The  children  may  find  that  the 
colouring  is  too  dull,  and  that  the  addition 
of  silver  foil  or  the  wrappings  off  chocolates 
would  make  a welcome  sparkle  if  applied  to 
haloes,  stars,  or  the  wise  men’s  gifts  and 
their  camels’  trappings.  Certain  parts  of  the 
picture  mav  need  to  be  enlarged,  empty 
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spaces  filled,  isolated  figures  made  to  belong 
together  with  other  objects. 

The  mural  may  take  two  or  three  periods 
to  finish,  but  should  never  be  allowed  to 
drag  on  until  the  children  lose  interest.  It 
would  be  far  better  to  give  them  two  con- 
secutive hours  to  complete  it  than  to  spread 
out  their  enthusiasm  over  four  half-hours. 


It  will  be  found  that  when  all  the  parts 
are  finished  and  pasted,  a very  sparing  use  of 
coloured  chalk  will  serve  to  “fetch  up” 
certain  areas.  Starshine  on  the  roof  of  the 
barns,  or  snow  on  the  far  hills,  can  be  done 
with  white  chalk.  Then  to  make  a proper 
finish  to  the  whole  design  a white  or  coloured 
border  might  be  cut  and  pasted  on. 


Picture-making  in  media  other  than  paint 


The  conditions  under  which  most  of 
us  work,  in  overcrowded  and  ill-equip- 
ped classrooms,  may  prevent  the  teacher 
from  letting  his  class  paint  as  often  as  he 
would  like.  There  are,  however,  other 
equally  pleasant  ways  of  making  pictures, 
ways  which,  for  the  overworked  teacher, 
have  the  enormous  advantage  of  permitting 
the  children  to  sit  at  their  desks,  and  which 
do  not  require  quite  so  much  thinking  ahead 
to  carry  them  out  successfully.  The  most 
easily  available  ways  of  picture-making  are 
those  which  employ  crayons,  chalk,  char- 
coal, or  pastels,  and  cut  or  torn  paper. 

First,  let  me  make  an  important  point: 
white  paper  is  not  the  only,  or  even  the  best, 
background  for  a picture.  The  reason  pro- 
fessional artists  so  often  use  white  canvas 
or  paper  is  because  they  want  permanence, 
opacity,  or  to  make  colour  “shine  out.”  But 
for  a child’s  work,  where  permanence  is  not 
of  so  much  importance,  coloured  papers  are 
much  better.  They  are  gay  to  look  at;  they 
suggest  ideas  by  their  colour;  they  do  away 
completely  with  the  unfinished  look  that 
white  paper  gives  to  a child’s  picture;  and 
they  are  available.  Construction  paper  in 
“Rainbow”  packets,  and  in  many  colours 
that  come  singly,  is  most  appropriate  for 
use  with  the  media  listed  above.  Never  use 
a smaller  size  than  18"  x 12";  this  size  fits 
even  the  smallest  desk-top,  gives  the  child 


room  to  invent  on  a reasonably  large  scale, 
and  makes  a picture  large  enough  to  tell  out 
from  a distance  when  on  display.  Let  the 
children  choose  from  several  colours.  Every- 
one has  his  favourite. 

The  range  of  colours  available  in  crayons 
is  doubled  when  they  are  used  on  coloured 
paper.  If  each  child  has  a piece  of  white 
blackboard  chalk  to  use  with  his  crayons, 
he  will  find  it  possible  to  make  a pale  and 
a dark  tone  of  each  colour.  For  the  pale 
tone  he  simply  uses  white  chalk  as  a base 
and  rubs  his  crayon  on  top  of  the  chalk. 

Encourage  the  children  to  use  their  cray- 
ons boldly.  An  area  of  colour  filled  with  pale 
scratchy  lines  will  not  show  up  from  across 
the  room,  whereas  an  area  filled  by  boldly 
pressed  down  crayon  tells  out  as  well  as 
paint  does. 

Use  the  broken  pieces  of  coloured  black- 
board chalk  along  with  crayons  for  a change. 
Or  let  each  child  have  five  or  six  different 
colours  of  chalk  and  a piece  of  black  charcoal 
to  use  on  coloured  paper. 

Older  children  may  use  pastels  with  suc- 
cess both  on  coloured  and  on  white  paper, 
particularly  if  the  paper  is  large  (say  18"  x 
24"),  thus  giving  them  room  to  manipulate 
their  thick,  blunt  materials. 

When  the  class  is  using  chalk,  charcoal, 
crayons,  or  pastels,  the  teacher  should  dem- 
onstrate how  to  use  the  side  as  well  as  the 


A Birthday  Party 

By  Pauline  Judge,  aged  8.  Here  we  find  the  plan  view,  recording  what  is  known  rather 
than  what  is  seen.  Take  note  of  the  beautiful  table-setting  and  the  game  of  Snakes  and 
Ladders.  (See  page  13.) 


How  to  carry  out  the  art  program 

tip  of  the  stick.  Broken  pieces  about  an 
inch  long  are  the  best  for  drawing  with, 
because  when  used  sideways,  they  give  a 
broad  stroke  which  fills  in  areas  twice  as 
fast  as  does  the  tip.  The  teacher  can  point 

Fixatives 

PICTURES  DONE  WITH  CHALK  Or  pastel 

should  be  sprayed  with  a fixative.  An 
easily  prepared  one  is  made  of  equal  parts 
of  methyl  hydrate  and  white  shellac  varnish. 
Stir  or  shake  the  ingredients  together  and 
spray  the  mixture  through  an  atomizer  or  a 
fly-spray. 

Here  are  two  more  recipes : 

(])  * 5 grammes  of  white  shellac  v 

5 grammes  of  pulverized  copal  resin 
1 pint  of  alcohol 

Place  the  shellac  and  resin  in  the  alcohol 
and  stir  from  time  to  time.  When  the 
shellac  and  resin  have  dissolved,  filter  the 
solution  and  bottle  it. 

Cut-paper  pictures 

For  picture-making  with  cut  or  torn 
paper,  scissors  and  paste  are  necessary, 
and  again,  coloured  construction  paper. 
Use  one  large  piece,  18"  x 12",  as  a back- 
ground, and  let  the  children  choose  what 
they  want  for  their  picture  from  all  the 
scraps  saved  from  previous  occasions.  The 
teacher  should  always  keep  a box  of  these 
scraps.  A big  dress-box  which  has  been 
divided  into  sections  by  strips  of  cardboard 
makes  it  easy  to  keep  colours  separated.  Ask 
tor  donations  of  silver  paper  from  gum, 
cigarette,  or  tea  packages. 

if  you  can  get  gummed  paper  in  colours, 
it  saves  the  process  of  having  to  use  paste. 
Keep  every  scrap  of  this  gummed  paper  for 
decorating  larger  areas  of  construction  paper. 
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out  that  to  use  crayon  or  chalk  like  this  is 
a labour-saving  device  as  well  as  a method  of 
achieving  a variety  of  strokes,  thin,  thick, 
broad,  and  fine,  which  add  interest  to  the 
picture. 


(2)  5 parts  white  shellac 

5 parts  Venice  turpentine  (a  soft 
transparent  resin) 

90  parts  alcohol 

Put  the  shellac  and  resin  in  a small  muslin 
bag  and  hang  it  in  a vessel  containing  pure 
grain  alcohol.  As  the  shellac  dissolves,  it 
sinks  through  the  muslin  to  the  bottom,  and 
thus  the  shellac  in  the  bag  is  kept  constantly 
in  contact  with  fresh  alcohol.  When,  after 
a few  days,  the  shellac  is  dissolved,  the 
solution  is  filtered  and  bottled. 

All  these  ingredients  come  from  the  drug 
store,  except  shellac  varnish,  which  is  best 
obtained  at  a hardware  or  paint  store. 


All  cutting  should  be  freehand,  but  there 
is  no  reason  why  a freely  cut  object  or  figure 
may  not  be  embellished  afterwards  with 
crayon  or  chalk.  The  object  of  discouraging 
the  use  of  pencil  drawing  both  in  this  kind 
of  picture  and  in  those  previously  discussed 
is  to  prevent  “niggling”  on  a small  scale,  and 
the  production  of  tight  little  drawings  which 
are  concerned  only  with  detail  instead  of 
with  movement. 

Children  enjoy  putting  three-dimensional 
objects  into  their  pictures,  for  instance, 
doors  and  windows  that  open,  or  a swing 
made  of  string  and  paper,  pasted  to  a tree 
and  hanging  loose.  All  kinds  of  ingenious 
ideas  will  blossom  when  the  teacher  approves 
qnd  encourages. 
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Motivation 

There  are  two  ways  of  ensuring  fresh, 
vivid  pictures  from  your  class.  The 
first  is  by  talking  about  the  topic  on  which 
pictures  are  to  be  made.  Every  class  in  art 
should  begin  with  this  “motivation.”  Let 
the  teacher  ask  a few  leading  questions,  and 
the  children  will  respond  with  so  many  ideas 
that  the  difficulty  is  to  limit  them  to  only  a 
few  minutes’  talking.  The  value  of  talking 
about  an  idea  is  two-fold:  it  revives  the 
child’s  own  perception  of  his  experience,  and 
it  stimulates  other  children’s  imaginations. 

The  second  way  to  promote  this  freshness 
of  approach,  is  to  do,  to  perform,  to  re- 
experience. I place  this  second  because  ob- 
viously no  class  can  re-create  an  experience 
like  going  to  the  circus  or  driving  a tractor 
right  in  the  classroom.  But  many  things  can 
be  re-experienced. 

A girl  in  the  class  asks,  “How  do  I 
draw  someone  sitting  in  a swing?”  The 
teacher  should  say,  “How  does  it  feel  to  sit 

Drawing  and  painting  people 

WHEN  VERY  YOUNG  CHILDREN  draw 

people,  they  are  not  concerned  with 
realism,  but  from  Grade  5 on  children  begin 
to  understand  proportion,  and  they  want 
their  drawings  to  “look  right.”  Juniors  will 
draw  an  enormous  head,  with  legs  springing 
from  under  the  chin,  and  find  nothing  odd 
about  it.  After  all,  I see  my  head  in  the 
mirror,  and  when  I look  down  1 see  my  legs. 
Logic.  An  older  child  tends  to  worry  a little 
because  his  skill  is  not  sufficient  to  draw 
people  as  he  thinks  they  ought  to  look.  The 
teacher  must  reassure  him  on  this  point. 
There  are  many  things  about  people  that 
he  can  render  as  well  as  anyone,  besides  the 
detail  of  hands,  faces,  and  limbs. 


in  a swing?  What  happens  to  your  hands, 
your  knees?”  Then  he  should  let  the  girl 
sit  on  the  edge  of  a table  and  hold  the  yard- 
stick and  the  pointer  vertically  for  ropes, 
and  look  at  herself.  Then  another  girl 
should  take  the  pose  for  her  while  she  looks 
at  it,  and  notes  how  the  knees  come  out  to- 
wards her  and  the  elbows  are  bent,  and  so  on. 
Skipping,  riding  a bicycle,  horseback  riding, 
fighting,  throwing  a ball,  and  very  nearly 
everything  else  can  be  acted  in  this  way,  first 
by  the  artist  and  second  by  another  child 
modelling  for  him. 

In  this  way  all  sorts  of  difficulties  can  be 
solved  for  the  teacher.  He  may  not  himself 
be  able  to  draw,  but  he  can  help  the  children 
to  draw,  simply  by  helping  them  to  look,  to 
feel,  to  put  on  an  act.  Incidentally,  many 
children  who  are  natural  exhibitionists  can 
be  put  to  work  in  a useful,  social  way  by 
using  them  as  models,  encouraging  them  to 
“put  on  an  act”  for  the  benefit  of  the  class. 


Here  is  a way  in  which  the  drawing  of 
people  may  be  approached  from  a new  angle. 

First  give  each  child  a piece  of  newsprint 
paper  folded  in  four,  and  a broken  piece  of 
black  crayon.  Any  dark  colour  will  do  if 
black  is  not  available.  Erasers  will  not  be 
needed.  Then  let  the  teacher  take  a piece 
of  chalk  and  stand  at  the  blackboard.  He 
can  draw  a few  simple  figures  like  this: 


Figure  I 
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He  can  say  to  the  class:  “What  have  I 
drawn?”  Immediately  they  will  say:  “Some- 
one running,  someone  sitting,  and  someone 
skiing.”  The  teacher  can  then  ask  how  they 
know  these  answers.  It  may  take  quite  a 
few  pertinent  questions  to  bring  the  class  to 
see  that  it  is  the  movement  of  the  figures,  not 
the  detail,  that  tells  what  they  are  doing. 
Once  this  is  established,  the  teacher,  having 
rubbed  the  board  clean,  can  call  for  volun- 
teers for  a model  and  choose  one. 

Have  a table  ready,  or  clear  the  top  of  the 
teacher’s  desk,  and  place  a chair  to  serve  as 
a step-ladder.  Now  pose  the  child  in  any 
simple  way,  say,  sitting  as  if  on  a sled  with 
knees  bent  up  and  hands  holding  an  im- 
aginary rope.  Without  drawing  on  the  black- 
board, let  the  teacher  describe  to  the  children 
what  they  see,  showing  the  curve  of  the  body 
from  the  head,  down  the  spine  and  up  to 
the  knee-joints,  looking  like  a capital  C. 
Always  show  how  the  pose  looks  different 
from  different  points  of  view.  The  people 
on  one  side  of  the  room  will  see  more  of  the 
back  and  no  face,  while  those  on  the  other 
side  will  see  two  eyes,  two  hands,  and  two 
feet. 

Never,  at  this  stage,  draw  on  the  board, 
or  you  will  find  the  children  copying  your 
version,  instead  of  making  their  own.  Be- 
fore they  begin,  tell  them  something  like 
this : 

“You  may  make  your  drawings  as  rough 
as  you  like.  If  you  make  a mistake,  never 
mind,  draw  right  over  it.  I don’t  want  you 
to  make  a portrait  of  Diane.  All  I want  is 
something  that  looks  like  a girl  sitting  on  a 
sled.  It  doesn’t  matter  to  me  if  she  has 
pigtails  or  her  hair  is  in  curlers,  or  whether 
she  has  six  fingers  or  three  thumbs.  I am 
only  interested  in  whether  she  looks  like  a 
girl  sitting  on  a sled”  Then  ask  them  to 
fill  up  their  quarter  page,  head  touching  the 
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top  and  feet  touching  the  bottom  edge,  and 
to  work  fast.  Say  that  you  will  give  them 
ten  minutes  and  no  more. 

At  the  end  of  the  ten  minutes,  change  both 
pose  and  model,  and  continue  until  the 
papers  are  filled.  It  is  amazing  to  see  the 
confidence  with  which  a child  will  go  to  it 
after  the  first  tentative  sketch.  Movement 
is  something  he  understands  and  can  convey. 

Later,  when  the  children  are  accustomed 
to  drawing  movement,  the  teacher  should 
try  two  models  at  a time,  boys  boxing,  or 
girls  walking  arm-in-arm,  or  two  children 
jitterbugging.  Needless  to  say,  they  must 
be  quick  poses,  two  minutes  possibly,  or  not 
more  than  five.  These  sketches  may  be  kept 
for  use  in  a Composition,  that  is,  a picture 
using  more  than  one  figure,  as  described  in 
the  following  section. 

When  the  pupils  in  a senior  class  have 
done  a few  of  these  “movement”  sketches, 
they  will  be  ready  to  try  a more  detailed 
drawing.  But  still  stress  the  importance  of 
movement  and  the  whole  pose.  Do  not  let 
them  begin  with  the  surface  decorations  like 
fingernails  and  eyelashes.  Warn  them  to 
keep  their  drawings  simple  and  large,  and 
leave  the  details  until  last.  Now  they  might 
try  black  charcoal  and  white  chalk  on  gray 
paper  and  distinguish  between  lights  and 
darks  and  middle  tones.  Explain  to  them 
that  in  between  a bright  light  and  a dark 
shadow  comes  a half-way  tone,  or  half-tone. 
Tell  them  that  the  gray  paper  is  the  half- 
tone, and  that  they  must  leave  plenty  of  it 
showing:  “Make  the  paper  work  for  you.” 
Or  they  may  use  poster  paint  and  take  the 
whole  hour  to  paint  a model  keeping  a con- 
stant pose.  In  this  case,  white  paint  will  be 
necessary  on  their  palettes  for  mixing  flesh 
tones. 

In  both  these  methods  of  doing  people, 
the  chalk  drawing  and  the  painting,  the 
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teacher  should  show  the  class  that  they  no 
longer  need  to  draw  outlines.  They  are  now 
looking  at  their  model  as  a mass  of  light  and 
dark  rather  than  as  something  that  has  an 
edge.  Explain  that  “the  edge  is  simply  the 
place  where  a mass  of  light  or  colour  comes 
up  against  another  mass  of  dark  or  another 
colour,  and  therefore  you  should  not  try  to 
use  a pencil  technique  and  put  a hard  black 
line  all  round  the  outside  of  the  model,  but 
realize  that  an  outline  is  not  really  there  at 
all.  It  moves  as  we  move.  It  is  an  abstrac- 
tion. Therefore,  use  paint  as  paint.  Put  it 
on  in  dabs  and  lumps  and  crags  and  touches, 
any  way  that  seems  good  to  you,  so  long  as 
you  have  got  the  feel  of  paint  and  are  not 
trying  to  do  a pencil  drawing  with  a large 
brush  and  paint.  Use  small  brushes  as  well 
as,  but  not  instead  of  big  ones.” 

In  all  attempts  at  drawing  or  painting 
people,  the  child  should  keep  in  mind  that 
he  is  making  a picture.  It  must  not  be  just  a 
person,  however  well  drawn,  floating  about 
in  space.  There  must  be  other  things  on  the 
page  too.  A person  doing  something  is  more 
fun  to  paint  than  just  a person.  Even  if  the 
drawing  includes  no  more  than  a suggestion 
of  landscape  or  window  or  wall  paper  or 
shadow  behind  the  model,  it  will  make  a 

Drawing  faces 

When,  but  not  before,  students  from 
Grades  5 to  8 ask  for  instruction,  a 
discussion  on  drawing  faces  might  take  place. 
Again  the  teacher  should  give  out  newsprint 
pages  folded  in  four,  and  broken  bits  of 
dark  crayon.  If  the  children  complain  and 
say:  “But  you  can’t  rub  out  crayon,”  the 
teacher  should  say:  “I  know;  that’s  why  we 
are  using  it.  It  helps  us  to  make  things 
right  the  first  time.  And  if  you  make  too 
much  of  a mess  of  your  first  picture,  then 


picture  because  the  person  has  been  related 
to  something  else.  He  belongs  in  the  picture. 

The  teacher  who  wants  to  teach  measure- 
ments might  stand  his  model  up  where  all 
can  see  him,  and  take  a foot  ruler.  Show 
that  his  head  goes  roughly  five  and  a half 
times  into  his  length,  but  that  in  an  adult 
it  goes  six  or  more.  Use  the  head  as  a unit 
of  measurement. 

Then  make  a chart  on  the  blackboard 
showing  how  many  heads  go  into  the  sec- 
tion from  shoulder-to-waist  and  shoulder- 
to-shoulder;  how  many  go  into  waist-to- 
pelvis,  pelvis-to-knee,  knee-to-foot.  Show 
how  the  length  of  the  arms  is  easily  reckoned 
because  one’s  elbow  fits  just  above  the  hip 
bone  (let  the  children  demonstrate  this) 
and  one’s  finger-tips  come  half-way  down 
the  thigh.  Demonstrate  to  them  a startling 
fact:  that  the  feet  are  much  larger  than  a 
child  usually  draws  them.  Let  each  child 
take  a ruler  and  measure  his  foot.  Then  let 
him  hold  the  measure  vertically  up  to  his 
head.  He  will  find  that  the  foot  is  as  big  as, 
and  often  bigger  than,  the  head.  Show  that 
a hand  fits  into  the  space  from  chin  to 
hair-line.  These  are  measurements  that, 
once  a child  has  experienced  them,  he  will 
not  easily  forget. 


turn  to  a clean  side  of  your  drawing  paper 
and  start  again.” 

Next  the  teacher  should  ask  the  class  to 
attend,  and,  with  a piece  of  chalk  handy  to 
draw  with,  he  should  begin  to  question  the 
children  until  the  following  information  has 
been  obtained. 

A person’s  head  is  not  square  or  globular 
or  diamond-shaped,  but  like  an  egg,  wider 
at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom  as  seen  from 
any  position  (Figure  2), 
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Figure  2 


The  eyes  are  not  right  at  the  top  or  close 
to  the  chin.  Though  their  position  varies 
with  different  people,  usually  it  is  half-way 
down  the  egg  (Figure  3). 

The  nose  and  mouth  have  to  fit  in  between 
this  line  and  the  chin.  On  an  average  per- 
son they  will  be  about  equally  spaced. 

Now  let  the  teacher  take  a ruler  and  show 
the  class  an  interesting  thing.  If  he  holds 
the  ruler  level  on  top  of  his  ear,  it  is  also 
level  with  his  eyebrow.  If  he  holds  it  level 
with  the  tip,  it  is  also  level  with  the  tip  of 
his  nose  (Figure  4).  Let  the  children  do  it 
on  their  own  heads  and  those  of  their  neigh- 
bours. They  will  then  agree  that  the  ears 
are  a convenient  measurement  when  draw- 
ing a face. 

Next  comes  an  important  part  of  learning 
how  a face  “goes,”  the  learning  by  touch. 
The  teacher  can  ask  the  children  to  take  a 
clean  finger  and  follow  on  their  own  faces 
what  he  will  show  them.  He  is  now  going  to 
place  the  eyes  in  his  drawing.  He  has  to 
find  the  right  place  to  put  them,  so  he  feels 


Figure  3 Figure  4 


on  his  own  face  how  they  seem  to  be  looking 
out  of  two  bony  windows.  The  top  of  the 
bony  hole  seems  to  follow  his  eyebrow,  and 
the  bone  continues  down  the  top  of  his 
nose  on  each  side.  Then  if  he  feels  the  out- 
side of  the  hole  farthest  away  from  the  nose, 
he  finds  that  it  joins  all  the  way  round 
(Figure  5). 

Ask  now  who  has  seen  a skull.  Show 
that  what  we  are  drawing  is  the  skull,  that 
is,  the  bones  of  our  head  first.  We  are  not 
beginning  with  the  surface,  because  we  must 
have  a proper  structure  to  put  our  surface 
on.  To  begin  with  the  decorations  on  the 
surface  would  be  as  silly  as  to  begin  making 
a cake  by  putting  the  frosting  on. 

Now  that  we  have  settled  the  frames  for 
our  eyes  to  look  through,  let  us  see  how  the 
eyes  themselves  look.  If  we  could  see  an 
eye  without  any  lids  to  it,  it  would  look  like 
a large  glass  marble.  Ask  who  has  seen  a 
glass  eye.  This  big  glass  marble  sits  in  the 
middle  of  our  bony  frames  and  is  held  there 
by  muscles  (Figure  6).  But  we  do  not  see 
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the  whole  thing,  because  it  is  half  hidden  by 
the  eyelids.  Now  think  of  the  upper  lid 
as  a roof  that  juts  out  and  protects  the  eye, 
and  the  lower  lid  as  a shallow  step  below 
(Figure  7). 

In  between  these  lids  what  do  we  see? 
Question  the  class  to  get  information  on 
iris  and  pupil  and  then  draw  them  in,  taking 


Figure  7 Figure  8 

care  to  show  that  we  do  not  often  see  the 
whole  iris,  because  the  top  is  obscured  by 
the  upper  lid  (Figure  8).  Explain  that  we 
need  not  bother  with  drawing  eyelashes  as 
separate  hairs,  because  unless  one  is  a movie 
star  and  wears  false  lashes,  they  do  not 
usually  show  except  as  a line  of  shadow,  a 
thicker  edge  to  the  eyelid. 

Next  the  nose  should  be  described.  Let 
each  child  take  his  clean  finger  and  feel  the 
structure  of  his  nose.  Let  him  discover  for 
himself  that  the  bone  comes  to  an  end  half 
way  down  and  that  the  tip  of  the  nose  is  not 
hard  but  movable,  being  made  of  cartilage. 
Then  explain:  “We  need  not  draw  a hard 
line  down  each  side  of  the  nose,  since  there 
is  no  hard  bone  to  describe;  we  need  only 
stress  the  bony  bits  at  the  top  and  then 
consider  the  nostrils.”  (Figure  9.)  Tell  the 
class  to  take  a finger  and  feel  what  happens 
at  the  tip  of  the  nose.  Begin  above  one 
nostril  and  follow  the  curved  shape  around 
to  the  middle,  where  there  is  a hole  (Figure 
10).  Then  a division  occurs  between  this 
hole  and  the  next,  and  after  that  the  curved 
line  continues  up  to  the  top  of  the  other 
nostril  (Figure  11).  We  can  show  the  holes 
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by  making  the  line  thicker  to  indicate  that 
there  is  a shadow. 

“Now  we  must  look  at  the  mouth.  Our 
idea  of  how  a mouth  ‘goes’  is  largely  false, 
and  is  based  on  the  advertisements  we  see 
in  magazines  and  on  comic  strips  and  in 
the  movies.  In  all  these  we  find  that  mouths, 
anyway  women’s  mouths,  are  always  bright 


Figure  12  Figure  13 


red  with  a hard  edge  all  round  them  (Figure 

12) ,  or  else  filled  in  with  solid  black  (Figure 

13) .  Are  people’s  mouths  black?  Are  they 
all  bright  red? 

“Now  the  proper  way  to  draw  a mouth  is 
not  to  begin  with  the  outside  edge,  but  to 
see  what  happens  in  the  middle.  Take  your 
finger  sideways  and  push  it  upwards  gently 
against  your  upper  lip  (Figure  14).  Do  you 


see  that  the  upper  lip  juts  out  farther  than 
does  the  lower  lip?  It  does  on  most  people. 
This  means  that  it  probably  throws  a 
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shadow.  Take  a look  at  some  of  the  people 
near  you.  Do  you  see  that  each  of  them  has 
a line  of  shadow  under  that  upper  lip?  Then 
we  have  discovered  that  it  is  the  middle 
line  of  the  mouth  that  is  important,  not  the 
outside  edge,  so  we  will  draw  it  this  way 


Figure  15 


(Figure  15),  making  a good  firm  line  showing 
that  the  mouth  is  straight  at  the  corners 
and  droops  a little  in  the  middle.  Then  we 
can  indicate  the  section  of  the  upper  lip, 
where  it  changes  direction  (Figure  16),  with 


Figure  16 


a light  line,  since  for  people  who  do  not  use 
lipstick  the  colour  is  not  very  different. 
Then  we  use  the  same  treatment  for  the 
lower  lip,  which  is  a less  bumpy  affair  than 
the  upper  one  (Figure  17).  Now  we  can 


show  how  the  upper  lip  and  the  nose  are 
connected  by  a little  channel  or  dent.  We 
will  put  it  in  with  two  very  light  lines 
(Figure  18).  All  we  need  to  do  now  is  to 
give  our  man  some  hair  and  eyebrows  and  a 
neck,  and  he  looks  quite  human  (Figure  18).” 
The  teacher  must  then  explain  to  the 
class  that  what  they  have  helped  him  to 
draw  on  the  blackboard  is  a diagram  of  a 
face.  “It  contains  simply  those  things  that 
are  common  to  most  faces — two  eyes,  one 
nose,  and  so  on.  We  are  now  going  to  look 


at  a real  face  and  see  how  we  make  out  with 
drawing  it,  now  that  we  understand  its  con- 
struction.” He  should  point  out  that  the 
great  charm  of  real  faces  is  that,  even 
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though  they  have  the  regulation  number  of 
eyes  and  mouths,  they  are  all  different,  and 
that  therefore  drawing  people’s  faces  is  one 
of  the  most  fascinating  things  anyone  can 
do.  The  teacher  should  ask  for  volunteers 
for  models — one  model  to  each  two  rows  of 
children.  He  should  specify  people  whose 
680*8  are  showing. 

The  models  should  stand,  or  sit  on  high 
stools  or  a table,  at  the  front  of  the  room 
where  they  are  clearly  visible  to  everyone. 
It  is  a good  plan  to  give  them  some  point  to 
look  at  on  the  far  wall  so  that  they  can  keep 
a steady  pose. 

Rub  out  the  drawing  on  the  board.  Let.  the 
children  set  to,  to  fill  one  side  of  the  folded 
sheet,  letting  the  egg-shape  take  up  nearly 
the  whole  space.  As  they  proceed,  the 
teacher  may  remind  them  of  some  of  the 
structural  points  mentioned:  eyes,  for  in- 
stance, halfway  down  in  the  head,  since 
room  must  be  left  for  people’s  brains.  If 
the  models  vary  in  type,  as  they  must  do, 
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Figure  19  Figure  20  Figure  21 


the  teacher  should  show  the  class  in  what 
ways  they  vary.  For  instance,  Roger’s  head 
is  a long  narrow  egg;  Jane’s  is  round;  Anne’s 
is  square  on  top  and  pointed  at  the  chin; 
but  all  of  them  are  basically  egg-shaped. 

Encourage  the  children  to  see  that  this 
is  a working  drawing  they  are  making,  and 
it  doesn’t  matter  at  all  if  the  construction 
lines  (the  “scaffolding,”  as  you  might  call 
them)  show.  Later  they  will  be  able  to 
dispense  with  scaffolding  because  they  will 
know  how  a face  fits  together.  And  don’t 
let  them  be  discouraged  if  their  drawings 
are  not  like  Roger  or  Jane  or  Anne  at  first. 
Tell  them  that  so  long  as  the  drawing  is 
obviously  one  of  a girl  or  a boy  and  cannot 
be  mistaken  for  that  of  a horse  or  a bicycle, 
then  it  is  alright. 

On  another  occasion  the  class  might  study 
a head  in  profile,  following  the  same  sort  of 
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“construction  session”  first.  First  make  the 
basic  egg-shape,  and  point  out  that  the  tip 
of  the  egg  tilts  forward  a little  in  profile 
(Figure  19).  Then  place  the  line  on  which 
the  eye  will  occur,  and  those  showing  the 
ear  and  tip  of  the  nose  (Figure  20).  Then 
demonstrate  how  the  forehead  usually  over- 
hangs the  eye,  like  a roof  (Figure  21).  Then 
show  how  the  chin  may  vary  considerably 
in  shape  and  yet  still  follow  the  egg-shape 
(Figure  22).  Let  the  children  discover  the 
line  of  their  jaws  by  touch,  and  find  that 
the  ear  and  the  chin  are  connected  by  it. 

When  the  structure  of  the  head  has  been 
studied,  different  techniques  may  be  tried 
for  delineating  it.  See  “Drawing  and 
Painting  People”  (page  33)  for  suggestions 
concerning  chalk,  charcoal,  and  paint.  The 
senior  grades  may  complete  a portrait  in  any 
one  of  the  techniques  suggested. 


Figure  22 
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WHEN  THE  PUPILS  IN  A SENIOR  CLASS 

have  drawn  quick  poses  from  the  living 
model  once  or  twice,  they  should  make  a 
composition  of  figures,  using,  if  they  like, 
some  of  the  sketches  done  previously.  The 
teacher  may  give  them  a few  ideas  about  the 
composing  of  a picture  before  they  begin, 
though  if  he  has  used  the  method  of  apprais- 
ing work  discussed  on  pages  11  to  15,  his 
class  should  know  something  about  it  al- 
ready. He  might  say  that  though  they  have 
already  proved  many  times  over  that  they 
can  make  excellent  compositions,  these  may 
have  been  the  result  of  unconscious  good 
taste  and  selection  of  shapes.  Now  they  are 
to  learn  a little  about  conscious  methods 
of  composing  a picture,  if  only  to  help  them 
appreciate  what  professional  artists  are 
doing.  He  might  add  that  he  is  offering  no 
hard  and  fast  rules  for  composition  but, 
rather,  attempting  to  clarify  for  them  what 
they  have  already  achieved. 

First  he  may  explain  that  the  word  com- 
position when  used  of  a picture  means  the 
putting  together,  by  the  artist,  of  parts  to 
form  a pleasing  whole ; the  arrangement,  the 
structure  of  these  parts. 

He  might  then  draw  a few  diagrams  on 
the  board  and  ask  the  class  to  tell  him 
whether  one  is  better  than  another,  and  why. 
He  could  begin  with  the  pair  of  diagrams 
shown  in  Figure  23,  and  then  discuss  with 
them  the  ways  in  which  a horizon  may  be 
placed;  the  disadvantages  of  cutting  a page 
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into  two  equal  parts  as  in  A ; the  tendency  to 
dullness  of  A;  the  better  balance  achieved 
by  B;  the  fact  that  with  B there  is  more 
room  for  things  to  happen  in  the  picture; 
the  possibilities  of  a picture  with  no  horizon 
at  all. 

Then  he  might  draw  Figure  24,  A and  B, 
and  discuss  with  the  class  the  size  of  the 
people  in  relation  to  the  size  of  the  page. 


A Figure  24  B 


Next  he  might  consider  the  placing  of 
figures  and  compare  A and  B,  Figure  25, 
pointing  out  the  regimented  look  of  A com- 
pared with  the  more  natural  aspect  of  B. 


A Figure  25  B 


After  this  he  can  develop  the  theme  of 
placing  people  and  incidents  on  different 
levels  in  the  picture  as  in  Figure  26,  A rather 
than  B,  pointing  out  the  uses  of  flights  of 
steps,  windows,  fences,  vehicles,  for  the 
achievement  of  these  different  levels. 
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Figure  27 


He  should  also  stress  that  a picture  may 
be  composed  in  “depth,”  giving  a feeling  of 
three-dimensional  space  existing  between 
and  behind  people  and  objects,  and  show 
that  roads,  ploughed  furrows,  rivers,  trees, 
and  so  on,  can  be  made  to  indicate  depth, 
as  in  Figure  27.  Finally,  he  should  show  the 
class  the  difference  between  a picture  in 
which  the  whole  of  every  object  is  visible, 
and  one  in  which  people  and  objects  “over- 
lap” each  other  as  they  do  in  nature. 

Ask  the  class  to  look  round  the  room  and 
observe  how  they  can  see  some  people  al- 
most entirely,  and  others  with  only  parts  of 
them  visible  as  in  Figures  28  and  29.  Give 


the  example  of  a crowded  bus  or  a busy 
street  in  which  people  are  jumbled  together. 
Here  is  an  opportunity  to  instil  information 
about  perspective — which  is  no  more  than 
the  “description  of  distance”  between  objects. 
The  teacher  can  demonstrate  how  near 
objects  seem  larger  than  far  ones;  an  ap- 
proaching car  on  the  highway  seems  to  grow 
larger  as  it  comes;  a train  seems  to  diminish 
as  it  goes  off  into  the  distance.  So  with 
people,  those  in  the  foreground  should  be 
drawn  larger  than  those  in  the  distance.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  go  into  the  complicated 


jargon  associated  with  the  study  of  per- 
spective; so  long  as  the  picture  is  satis- 
factory to  the  artist,  it  will  do. 

On  another  occasion,  let  each  student 
make  and  learn  to  use  a view-finder,  that  is, 
a piece  of  cardboard  or  stiff  paper  about 
4"  x 3"  with  an  oblong  3"  x 2"  taken  out  of 
the  middle  so  that  it  makes  a small  frame. 
Let  him  discover  how  to  select  from  what 
he  sees.  Let  him  find  out  that  an  artist’s 
picture  differs  from  a photograph  primarily 
in  the  artist’s  power  of  selection  or  choosing. 

By  holding  the  view-finder  nearer  or 
farther  from  the  eyes,  it  is  possible  to  make 
a picture  of  some  small  part  of  the  landscape 
or  “people-scape”  as  the  case  may  be.  Show 
that  when  the  view-finder  is  held  away  at 
arm’s  length  or  less,  only  two  or  three  of  the 
students  in  the  classroom  are  visible,  and 
these  may  occur  as  half  a head,  three- 
quarters  of  a body,  or  even  an  isolated  hair- 
do (Figure  30).  Point  out  that  the  rest  of 
the  frame  is  filled  up  with  desk-tops  or  parts 
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of  blackboard  or  windows  showing  be- 
tween and  behind  the  people,  the  whole 
making  a picture  in  which  every  object  “be- 
longs together”  with  every  other  object. 
(See  plate  facing  page  98.) 

Illustrate  the  same  point  by  allowing 
pupils  to  look  out  of  the  window  through  the 
view-finder,  and  see  how  balconies  and 
chimney-pots  of  the  nearer  houses  may 
obscure  distant  glimpses  of  streets  and  trees, 
and  notice  how  relatively  small  will  appear 
traffic  and  pedestrians.  Instruction  on  the 
mysteries  of  perspective  comes  in  very  easily 


here.  Teach  the  students  to  observe  the  size 
of  objects  in  relation  to  the  frame  they  are 
looking  through,  and  to  make  mental  notes 
as  to  where  on  that  frame  the  various  parts 
occur,  so  that  they  can  then  transfer  that 
mental  image  on  to  their  paper  in  the  same 
proportions  (Figure  31).  This  is  a good  way 
in  which  to  produce  an  integrated  com- 
position, as  opposed  to  the  sort  in  which 
objects  and  people  appear  to  float  in  a 
vacuum  with  no  relation  to  each  other  or 
to  the  edges  of  the  picture  of  which  they  form 
a part. 


Potato -printing 

Potato-printing  is  a method  of  printing 
in  colours  on  paper  or  cloth  which  does 
not  involve  the  expense  of  special  tools. 
Discussion  of  linoleum-cutting  is  omitted 
from  this  book,  because  it  requires  more 
equipment  than  can  easily  be  supplied  to  a 
large  class.  There  are  several  books  available 
on  the  subject  for  any  teacher  who  wants  to 
know  how  it  is  done.1 

The  following  things  are  needed  for  a 
session  on  potato-printing:  a good  big  clean 
potato  for  each  child,  or  a carrot,  or  both; 
a pen-knife,  or  a pointed  kitchen  knife  or  a 


razor-blade  set  in  a handle,  or  even  a small 
sharp  spoon.  These  each  child  can  supply 
for  himself,  and  he  can  also  bring  a news- 
paper. There  should  be  plenty  of  newsprint 
paper  or  coloured  construction  paper  for 
printing  on,  and  small  muffin  tins  or  saucers 
of  colour  ready-mixed.  The  colour  is  ordin- 
ary powder_colour  mixed  to  a creamy  con- 
sistency with  water  and  a little  gum  arabic. 
(See  page  22.)  Small  paint  brushes  should 
be  available,  also  pencils  and  rulers. 

First  have  the  pupils  spread  newspapers 
in  thick  neat  layers  on  each  desk  top.  They 


Lists  of  such  books  will  be  found  in  the  catalogues  issued  by  school  supply  houses. 
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serve  to  provide  a pad  for  printing  on,  a 
blotter,  and  a place  to  try  out  the  print  be- 
fore putting  it  on  the  good  paper. 

Next  show  them  how  to  cut  the  unpeeled 
potato  in  half  with  a clean  stroke  so  that 
each  cut  surface  will  be  level  and  free  from 
ridges.  Set  the  halves  cut-side-down  for  a 
few  minutes  on  the  newspaper  to  drain  off 
moisture.  Then  take  the  knife  and  cut  a 
design  into  the  level  surface,  remembering 
that  everything  cut  away  will  print  white 
and  everything  left  on  the  surface  will  print 
in  colour.  Remind  the  class  that  initials 
must  be  cut  in  reverse  if  they  are  to  print 
the  right  way  round.  The  teacher  should 
demonstrate  how  to  make  a cut  by  drawing 
a section  on  the  board.  See  Figures  32  and 
33.  Figure  32  is  the  right  way  to  cut,  be- 


cause the  printing  surface  is  well  shored  up 
from  below  to  take  the  pressure.  Figure  33 
is  wrong  because  pressure  will  crack  the 
edge  and  spoil  the  print. 

The  designs  may  be  anything  from  a pure 
abstraction  (Figure  34)  to  a monogram  or  a 


definite  object  such  as  a ship,  tree,  dog,  star, 
football,  face,  anchor,  or  hockey  stick  and 
puck. 

When  the  design  is  cut,  colour  should  be 
painted  on  the  level  surface,  the  student 
taking  care  to  avoid  filling  the  interstices 
with  colour.  A few  practice  prints  on  the 
newspaper  will  show  whether  the  paint  is 
too  thick  or  too  thin,  or  whether  the  design 
can  be  improved. 

Then  let  each  student  take  a sheet  of 
clean  paper  and  rule  it  very  precisely  into 
squares,  diagonals,  or  parallel  lines  sufficient- 
ly wide  apart  to  accommodate  the  print. 
These  are  to  be  guiding  lines  only,  and  are 
to  ensure  that  the  design  is  not  spoiled  by 
careless  placing  on  the  page  (Figure  35). 


Figure  34 


The  Hat  Shop 


By  Pearl  McElravy,  aged  12.  Drawn  with  chalk  and  crayons  on  pink  paper,  18"  x 12". 
Here  is  an  exponent  of  pattern  at  work.  Notice  the  contrast  of  plain  areas  with  areas  of 
intricate  design.  A real  interest  in  elegance  is  allied  with  an  appreciation  of  the  comic  as 
found  in  the  confections  worn  by  ladies  of  fashion.  (See  page  15.) 
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The  prints  may  be  placed  edge  to  edge,  or 
in  alternating  lines  of  right-side-up  and 
upside-down,  or  spaced  out  and  later  finished 
by  brush  strokes.  Or  two  or  more  different 
designs  may  be  put  together  to  make  an 


Figure  36 


Wax  crayon  printing  on  textiles 

Another  method  of  “printing”  on 
textiles  can  be  done  with  ordinary  wax 
crayons  and  a warm  iron. 

Let  the  children  bring  to  school  pieces  of 
cotton,  linen,  rayon,  silk,  or  any  light- 
coloured  stuff,  or  actual  garments  to  be 
decorated,  or  material  that  is  to  be  made  up 
into  place-mats,  curtains,  hankies,  bandan- 
nas, or  other  such  things.  These  should  be 
stretched  on  a board  with  thumbtacks  or 
held  very  firmly  with  weights  or  clips,  while 
the  design.is  drawn  directly  on  the  material 
with  crayon.  It  is  as  well  to  plan  the  design 
first  on  paper.  Crayons  may  be  used  quite 
boldly  and  areas  filled  in  solidly,  or  they 
may  be  worked  very  delicately,  using  thin 
lines. 

If  one  colour  is  put  on  top  of  another, 
the  two  will  blend  perfectly  when  the  ma- 
terial is  pressed  with  the  iron.  The  pressing 
must  be  done  very  carefully,  or  the  material 
may  be  coloured  in  the  wrong  places  by  bits 
of  wax  from  some  parts  of  the  material 
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all-over  pattern  in  several  colours  (Figure 
36).  Each  time  the  print  is  used  it  must 
have  a fresh  application  of  colour. 

The  finished  sheets  may  be  used  for  book 
jackets  or  for  decorated  envelopes,  and  if 
they  are  shellacked  when  dry,  they  will 
stand  up  to  considerable  wear. 

When  the  children  are  practised  in  print- 
ing on  paper,  they  should  try  printing  on 
textiles — always  having  in  view  a definite 
use  for  their  printed  pieces.  This  will  require 
the  use  of  textile  colour  as  sold  by  school 
art  supply  companies,  so  that  the  pieces  may 
be  fadeless  and  washable.  Mats,  hankies, 
dish-towels,  lunch-cloths,  scarves,  blouses, 
and  ties  can  all  be  decorated  by  this  method. 


adhering  to  the  iron  and  then  coming  off  on 
other  parts.  To  avoid  this,  place  the  material 
to  be  pressed  between  sheets  of  clean  paper 
towels,  blotting  paper,  paper  napkins,  or 
cleansing  tissue,  and  use  fresh  ones  for  each 
imprint.  Care  must  be  taken  to  see  that 
the  iron  is  not  too  hot. 

Material  thus  “printed”  may  be  washed 
with  cool  suds  and  ironed  as  before  between 
clean  sheets  of  absorbent  paper. 

Instead  of  making  their  drawings  directly 
on  their  materials,  students  may  use  stencils. 

Both  the  methods  of  colour  printing  dis- 
cussed above  offer  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  correlating  art  with  home  economics. 
Most  Grade  7 and  Grade  8 girls  will  make 
dirndl  aprons  or  blouses  at  some  time  be- 
fore they  leave  school,  and  these,  when 
finished,  may  be  decorated  in  the  art  class 
with  printed  designs  or  monograms.  Similar- 
ly, designs  made  in  the  art  class  may  be 
carried  out  in  the  home  economics  class 
as  embroidery  or  applique  work. 
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Pattern -making 

Students  in  the  intermediate  division 
often  take  more  kindly  to  a study  in 
technique  or  to  an  exercise  in  arrangement 
than  to  any  topic  demanding  imagination, 
for  using  his  imagination  requires  the  student 
to  put  down  what  is  in  his  mind  and  reveal 
something  of  himself;  and  an  adolescent  is 
frequently  very  reluctant  to  do  this,  unless 
he  has  been  lucky  enough  to  acquire  self- 
confidence  early  in  his  school  life.  Making 
patterns  provides  a means  of  encouraging 
the  sense  of  design  and  colour  in  a student 
and  gives  him  a problem  to  solve,  without 
making  him  feel  he  is  “giving  himself  away.” 


or  fill  in  the  rest  of  the  diamond  with  colour 
(Figure  39).  Let  the  student  mark  lightly 
with  pencil  on  the  mask  the  points  at  which 
it  touches  or  overlaps  the  ruled  lines  of  the 
framework,  so  that  he  may  place  the  mask 
exactly  in  the  right  place  each  time. 

He  must  complete  each  stage  of  the  pat- 
tern throughout  the  page  before  he  goes  on 
to  the  next.  This  is  very  important,  as  it 
enables  the  student  to  plan  the  design  as  a 
whole  and  not  to  lose  interest  in  filling  his 
page. 

Next  he  may  elaborate  his  design  with 
other  colours  or  superimposed  “masks,” 


A good  method  to  begin  with  is  the  pattern 
that  is  built  up  step  by  step  from  the  simplest 
sort  of  motif.  The  student  should  choose  a 
coloured  or  a white  paper  for  his  design  and 
rule  it  off  into  diagonals  or  squares  (see 
page  46)  to  make  a framework  for  the  pat- 
tern. Then  with  scissors  he  should  cut  a 
shape  in  stiff  paper  or  cardboard.  Any 
pleasing  shape  will  do.  It  should  be  of  a 
suitable  size  to  fit  into,  or  slightly  to  over- 
lap the  diamonds  or  squares  of  the  ruled 
framework  (Figure  37).  Now,  with  crayon 
or  chalk  or  a stencil  brush  dipped  into  not 
very  wet  water  colour,  he  can  outline  his 
shape  (or  “mask,”  as  we  may  call  it,  be- 
cause it  masks  part  of  the  paper).  He  may 
outline  just  one  side  perhaps  (Figure  38) 


or  fill  in  his  white  spaces  with  further  smaller 
shapes.  He  may,  if  he  chooses,  use  the 
pencilled  lines  as  part  of  his  pattern  and 
incorporate  them  in  colour,  or  they  may  be 
ignored  in  the  finished  page. 

This  kind  of  pattern  may  also  be  made 
with  different  materials  and  different  tex- 
tures. With  paper  as  the  background,  the 
pattern  may  be  built  with  pieces  of  printed 
cotton  material,  corrugated  paper,  string, 
seeds,  sawdust,  glitter  dust,  etc.,  arranged 
and  pasted  or  glued  in  position.  Great  in- 
genuity in  composing  texture  patterns  is 
often  shown  by  children  who  are  not  very 
responsive  to  some  other  forms  of  art  work. 

Excellent  designs  for  posters  may  begin 
with  simple  all-over  patterns  like  these. 
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Making  a poster 

A design  for  a poster  should  arise  from 
the  negd  for  a poster.  The  school  may 
need  to  make  an  announcement,  or  there 
may  be  some  local  need  to  be  supplied,  such 
as  advertising  the  activities  of  the  public 
library,  the  Y,  the  hospital,  or  a church 
bazaar. 

There  are  several  points  to  be  discussed 
before  the  students  begin  work.  First  the 
teacher  should  elicit  from  the  class  the  idea 
that  the  purpose  of  a poster  is  to  convey 
information,  or  to  sell  something  to  an  in- 
different and  preoccupied  public.  Therefore 
in  order  to  gain  attention,  the  poster  must 
be  arresting  and  legible.  Let  him  show  that 
a simple  design  is  more  easily  read  than  is  a 
complicated  one,  no  matter  how  beautifully 
it  may  be  done.  One  idea  is  enough  for  one 
poster,  since  the  message  has  to  tell  out 
from  across  the  street,  and  no  passerby  has 
time  to  take  in  more  than  the  simplest  word- 
ing. Far  more  can  be  told  by  the  design, 
in  which  colour,  shape,  and  symbolism 
should  combine  to  fix  an  image  in  the  mind 
of  that  hurrying  pedestrian. 

Lettering 

All  the  best  lettering,  that  is,  the 
most  legible  and  best  designed  lettering, 
is  based  on  the  Roman  alphabet.  You  will 
notice,  for  instance,  in  the  illustration  of 
Roman  capitals  on  page  46  that  the  simple 
skeleton  of  each  letter,  shown  in  black,  is 
what  is  known  as  Sans  Serif , and  is  fre- 
quently seen  in  high-quality  advertising.  The 
print  script  learned  in  Grade  1 is  a simplified 
version  of  Roman  capital  and  lower  case  let- 
tering. 

To  study  the  structure  of  the  Roman 
alphabet,  it  is  a good  plan  to  rule  the  black- 


“Realistic”  drawing  is  not  very  important, 
in  spite  of  the  numerous  posters  most  of  us 
have  to  look  at  in  which  photographic  exacti- 
tude has  taken  the  place  of  design.  The 
artists  responsible  for  such  posters  might 
better  have  used  colour-photography,  there- 
by achieving  both  ultra-realism  and  an 
honest  admission  that  the  camera  could  do 
it  better  than  they  could.  How  much  more 
interesting  to  create^  something  that  means 
more  every  time  you  see  it,  than  merely  to 
reproduce  a glamorous  female  or  a package 
of  shortening! 

The  lettering  on  a poster  should  be  a part 
of  the  design,  not  just  something  tacked  on 
afterwards  to  fill  up  an  odd  corner.  Good 
lettering  is  simple  lettering.  Legibility  is  of 
first  importance.  The  fewer  words  there 
are  on  the  poster,  the  better  they  will  be 
remembered. 

Whenever  possible,  let  each  student  choose 
for  himself  the  subject  of  his  design,  whether 
it  be  a camera,  ice-cream,  nylons,  a motor- 
cycle, harness-racing,  a school  concert,  or  a 
church  bazaar. 


board  with  paired  horizontal  lines  nine 
inches  apart  and  then  divide  each  pair  of 
parallels  roughly  into  squares.  The  letters 
may  be  studied  as  “families”  of  letters.  For 
instance,  there  are  the  round  letters  (0, 
Q,  C,  and  G),  and  the  narrow  letters  (I,  J, 
E,  F,  L,  P,  and  R),  and  the  wide  letters  (H, 
M,  and  W),  and  the  three-quarter  width 
letters  (such  as  A,  D,  N,  K,  R,  S,  T). 

First  take  the  round  letters  and  show 
that  they  must  be  good,  fat,  generous-look- 
ing affairs,  with  nothing  pinched  or  mean 
about  them.  The  teacher  should  demon- 
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Figure  40.  Roman  Lettering 
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strate  that  a free  swinging  use  of  the  wrist 
and  fingers  will  produce  a good-looking 
letter.  It  will  take  practice,  of  course,  but 
this  can  be  done  on  rough  paper,  or  with 
chalk  on  the  blackboard,  in  order  to  get  the 
feel  of  free  drawing.  Never  use  rulers  or 
compasses  when  doing  lettering  smaller 
than  one  foot  high.  They  are  all  very  well 
for  the  makers  of  billboards,  but  are  no  use 
at  all  to  people  who  are  learning  to  draw. 

Then  show  that  the  family  of  narrow 
letters  includes  several  built  on  exactly  the 
same  pattern:  for  instance,  E,  F,  and  L all 
use  the  same  basic  right-angular  construc- 
tion. 

The  study  of  lettering  is  more  suitable  for 
the  Intermediate  Division  than  for  earlier 
grades,  as  it  demands  considerable  skill  and 
concentration  to  achieve  a pleasing  result. 
Strictly  speaking,  lettering  should  not  be 


included  under  the  heading  of  “self-expres- 
sion” at  all,  since  its  nature  demands  that 
it  be  done  precisely.  But  once  having 
learned  the  basic  forms  of  good  lettering,  the 
student  will  be  free  to  invent  from  there  on, 
and  base  his  own  sense  of  fitness  in  design 
upon  those  forms.  Further,  a study  of 
lettering  is  essential  to  the  cultivation  of 
good  taste.  A great,  part  of  our  lives  is 
lived  by  and  through  print  or  lettering; 
news,  signs,  correspondence,  posters,  and 
every  kind  of  information  are  dependent  on 
it.  How  vital  it  is,  then,  that  adolescent 
boys  and  girls  should  be  aware  of  what  they 
see  and  be  able  to  contribute  to  a more 
beautiful  environment  either  by  actual  skill 
as  sign  writers,  typesetters,  commercial 
artists,  or  engineers,  or  by  an  informed 
opinion  on  matters  which  are  the  respon- 
sibility of  all  good  citizens! 


Figure  41.  Italic  Lower  Case  Letters 
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A satisfactory  study  can  be  made,  then,  of 
Roman  capitals,  by  letting  the  teacher  dem- 
onstrate on  the  blackboard  with  his  nine- 
inch  letters,  after  which  each  student  may 
rule  out  a page  in  rows  of  two-inch  squares 
with  spaces  between  the  rows,  and  try  his 
hand  at  making  the  letters.  Soft  pencil,  cut 
to  a chisel  point  with  a pen-knife,  is  a good 
medium  for  practice — and  there  should  be 
plenty  of  practice — on  rough  sheets  of 
paper. 

Show  the  students  how  to  practise  down 
strokes  (Figure  42)  and  curves  (Figure  43), 


letting  the  natural  weight  of  the  hand  create 
thick  and  thin  strokes.  Or  try  a flexible  pen 
and  ink,  and  point  out  that  the  natural 
strokes  of  a pen  will  show  where  thin  and 
where  thick  strokes  should  occur.  For  in- 
stance, take  the  letter  A.  If  you  are  right- 
handed,  you  pull  the  left-hand  stroke  of  A 
from  top  to  bottom  with  the  thin  edge  of 
your  nib,  and  the  right-hand  stroke  with 
the  broad  of  the  nib  (Figure  44).  The  centre 
stroke  is  about  half  as  thick. 


Explain  that  the  oldest  known  example 
of  Roman  capitals  was  cut  with  a chisel 
on  a stone  column  set  up  in  Rome  by  the 
Emperor  Trajan  in  114  A.D.,  and  that  a 
natural  way  to  finish  a stroke  made  with  a 
chisel  is  by  means  of  the  serif — that  little 
“flick”  of  the  tool  that  liberates  it  from  the 
stone  (Figure  45).  Similarly,  a sign  writer 
will  “flick”  his  brush  in  order  to  lift  it  neatly 
from  the  page  without  creating  a blob  of 
colour  (Figure  46). 

If  the  students  have  good  small  brushes 
available  (not  camel-hair  or  squirrel-hair, 
which  are  more  like  a mop,  but  preferably 
sable  or  ox-hair)  they  may  be  encouraged 
to  make  lettering  direct  with  a brush  held 
sign-writer  fashion,  that  is,  with  the  hand 
that  holds  the  brush  resting  on  the  back  of 
the  other  hand,  which  serves  as  a support 
(Figure  47).  Though  this  may  feel  awkward 
at  first,  they  will  soon  find  that  this  position 
gives  a tremendous  “purchase”  on  the  tip 
of  the  brush. 

When  a thorough  study  of  how  to  make 
the  letters  has  been  completed,  it  is  time  to 
have  some  fun.  Everyone  likes  to  write 
his  own  name.  Let  each  student  design  a 
page  in  which  his  name  is  the  basis  of  the 
pattern.  It  might  be  a straightforward 
piece  of  lettering  properly  spaced  within  the 
sheet  of  paper,  like  Figure  48  or  Figure  49. 
Or  it  might  be  an  all-over  pattern  made  of 
the  name  repeated  many  times,  like  Figure 
50  or  Figure  51. 

Another  good  way  of  using  lettering  in 
design  is  to  regard  the  letters  merely  as 
abstract  shapes  and  build  up  a pattern  with 
them.  This  could  be  a small  unit  made  of 
several  letters  repeated  all  over  a page 
(Figure  52),  or  a self-contained  design  form- 
ed by  many  letters  (Figure  53).  In  both 
these  variations  it  will  be  noticed  that  the 
letters  are  used  back-to-front  and  upside- 
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Figure  47 


ARTHUR. 

WOOD 


Figure  48 


JANE 

IRENE 

HYDE. 


Figure  49 


ELIZABETH HARR 
I50NELIZABETH 
HARRJ  SON  ELIZ 
ABETH  HARRJSC 
NELIZABETHHA 


Figure  50 
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ELIZABETH 

^EUZABET 

H^ELlZABE 

TTVEUZAB 

£TTV  EJJZA 

BETH^LIZ 

Figure  51 


Figure  52 


Figure  53 
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down  as  well  as  right-way-up,  in  order  to 
help  the  student  to  regard  the  shapes  as 


Monograms 

In  some  schools  the  making  of  mono- 
grams has  been  done  to  death.  The 
enterprise  has  lost  all  freshness  because  it 
has  become  an  exercise  in  the  slick  handling 
of  a pen  or  a brush  rather  than  an  attempt 
to  solve  a problem.  Why  need  a monogram 
always  be  made  as  a drawing?  Why  should 
it  not  be  carved  or  printed  or  cut  out  or 
glued  on?  Why  not  use,  among  other  ma- 
terials, sheet  aluminum,  sandpaper,  thick 
string,  printed  or  plain  dress  materials, 
linoleum?  Monograms  may  be  made  for  the 
decoration  of  badges,  shirt  pockets,  hand- 
kerchiefs, pennants,  bandannas,  book  covers, 
12  3 


/B 


abstract.  Units  may  be  made  of  the  student’s 
own  initials,  or  all  the  letters  of  his  name  re- 
arranged into  a pleasing  shape.  From  these 
basic  units,  most  complicated,  subtle  pat- 
terns can  be  made,  in  which  the  letters  will 
cease,  perhaps,  to  be  the  dominating  shapes 
and  become  subordinated  to  the  larger 
flowing  designs  which  grow  out  of  them 
(Figure  54). 


and  brief-cases,  to  mention  a few  among 
numberless  possibilities. 

A monogram  consists  of  personal  initials 
designed  as  a self-contained  unit.  Sometimes 
this  can  be  achieved  by  entwining  the  letters, 
or  it  may  be  most  adequately  done  by  merely 
placing  them  side  by  side  in  a well  balanced 
relationship. 

There  are  many  alphabets  that  may  be 
used.  If  the  teacher  has  a book  of  different 
kinds  of  lettering,  he  may  suggest  numerous 
methods  of  making  monograms,  but  even 
without  a book  he  can  devise  many  varia- 
tions, as  shown  in  Figure  55.  Roman  capitals 


4 5 6 


Figure  55 
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(Column  1)  and  lower  case  letters  (2),  the 
basic  forms  for  type,  will  give  him  plenty  to 
go  on  with.  Then  he  may  try  old-fashioned 
copper  plate  (3) — a flowing  hand  with 
elaborate  flourishes;  then  “blackletter”  (4), 
the  lettering  used  in  the  masthead  of  most 
newspapers  (but  be  careful  with  this;  it  is 
easy  to  become  hopelessly  embogged  in 
ecclesiastical  blackletter).  Then  there  is 
Lombardic,  which  often  solves  the  problem 
of  those  letters  that  just  will  not  fit  together 
in  any  other  alphabet.  Any  of  these  except 
Lombardic  and  blackletter  can  be  done  in 
Italics.  Encourage  the  student  to  use  his 


Mask-making 

WITH  VERY  SIMPLE  MATERIALS  it  is 

possible  to  make  three-dimensional 
masks  (or  “false  faces,”  as  they  are  more 
vividly  called)  for  Hallowe’en  or  other  occa- 
sions. Even  kindergarten  children  can  make 
them  with  single  sheets  of  coloured  con- 
struction paper,  12"  x 9",  some  string,  and 
some  scraps  of  coloured  gummed  paper. 

The  teacher  may  hold  up  his  piece  of 
coloured  paper  and  ask,  “How  can  I begin 
to  make  this  into  a funny  face?”  He  will 
soon  be  told  that  if  he  lops  off  the  bottom 
corners,  it  will  look  more  like  the  shape  of 
his  face  (Figure  56).  “Now,  how  am  I to 
breathe  through  it?”  Alright  then,  he  must 
cut  a hole  for  the  nose.  And  he  must  cer- 
tainly measure  it,  so  as  to  get  the  hole  in  the 


Figure  56 


Figure  57 
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letters  back  to  front  if  by  doing  so  he  makes 
a better  balanced  unit.  Explain  that  a 
monogram  is  a personal  device,  and  nobody 
else  but  the  designer  needs  to  know  what  it 
stands  for. 

A monogram  may  also  be  designed  to  fit 
into  a rectangle,  square,  or  circle. 

The  chief  thing  to  remember,  however, 
about  making  monograms  is  that  the  letters 
used  must  appear  to  belong  together,  to 
make  a self-contained  design.  In  this  kind 
of  lettering,  though  both  are  desirable, 
balance  rather  than  legibility  is  the  first 
consideration. 


right  place.  This  is  done  by  holding  the 
paper  up  and  feeling  the  end  of  the  nose 
through  it.  “But  wait!  Here’s  an  idea.  Try 
digging  the  point  of  your  scissors  in,  and 
then  making  two  straight  cuts  upwards 
(Figure  57).  Now  take  the  end  of  the  little 
flap  and  roll  it  up,  and  you  will  have  a 
turned  up  nose  (Figure  58). 

“Next,  I must  be  able  to  see  where  I am 
going,  so  I must  be  careful  not  to  p t my 
eyeholes  too  far  apart.”  Again,  the  teacher 
measures  by  feel,  and  then  shows  how,  by 
cutting  a half  circle,  the  flap  may  be  bent  up 
and  thus  make  a real  eyelid  (Figure  59). 
This  can  be  fringed  with  small  scissors  cuts. 

Next  the  teacher  cuts  a mouth.  Then,  he 
takes  scraps  of  coloured  gummed  paper  and 
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Figure  60 


sticks  on  a moustache  or  a beard,  or  eye- 
brows or  pimples,  or  ears,  a hat,  a bow,  a 
patch,  and  so  on  (Figure  60).  Any  colours 
will  do.  Why  shouldn’t  a false  face  have 
purple  whiskers  and  green  eyelashes?  Finally 
the  teacher  shows  how  the  top  of  the  paper 


Figure  61  Figure  62 

may  be  cut  to  form  ears  (Figure  61),  or  a 
hair-do  (Figure  62)  by  being  rolled  over.  All 
that  is  needed  to  finish  off  the  funny  face 
is  string,  secured  by  gummed  paper,  to  tie 
it  on  with. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  this  basic  form  may 
be  elaborated  to  suit  the  different  grades. 
From  Grade  5 upwards,  more  complicated 
noses  may  be  introduced.  Roll  a cone  from 


another  colour  of  paper.  First  fold  it  along 
the  dotted  line  as  shown  in  Figure  63.  Begin 
to  roll  at  the  small  end  (Figure  64).  The 
big  end  will  look  after  itself.  Then  with 
paste  or  scotch  tape  stick  it  at  the  place 
indicated  by  the  arrow  in  Figure  65.  Shred 
the  wide  end  and  bend  the  flaps  back 
(Figure  66).  Then  push  the  cone  through 
a round  hole  in  the  mask  and  paste  the  flaps 
down  on  the  inside  (Figure  67).  Paper  cups 
could  be  used  if  they  are  available. 

A large,  clean  brown-paper  bag  makes  an 
excellent  base  for  a mask.  A cone-shaped 
nose  can  easily  be  fixed  to  it.  The  top  of  the 
bag  ( i.e . when  the  bag  is  upside-down  on  a 
head)  may  be  used  as  ears  by  being  cut  down 
the  middle  and  tied  (Figure  68), or  as  a crown 
(Figure  69);  or  the  bottom  of  the  bag  may 
be  rolled  up  to  form  a collar  (Figure  70). 
The  senior  grades  will  enjoy  bringing  other 
materials  to  school — cotton  wool,  false  hair, 
tow,  wool,  and  so  on — from  which  to  create 


Figure  63 


Figure  64 


Figure  63 


Figure  66 


I igure  67 
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beards  and  eyebrows,  hair-do’s,  and  whis- 
kers. Any  or  all  of  these  may  be  mounted 
on  the  original  base  of  paper-bag  or  con- 
struction paper. 

A most  realistically  “chinned”  face  may 
be  made  by  simply  cutting  two  slits  in  the 
lower  edge  of  a piece  of  12  " x 9 " construction 
paper  (Figure  71),  folding  the  flaps  over 
each  other  with  the  centre  one  on  the  out- 
side (Figure  72),  and  securing  them  with 
one  paper  fastener  or  split-tack  (Figures 
73  and  74).  Eyes,  nose,  mouth,  and  so  on, 


can  then  be  added  after  measuring  to  ensure 
that  the  eyes  will  be  in  the  right  place.  Half- 
masks can  also  be  made  in  endless  variety 
by  using  a base  of  9 " x 6 " construction  paper 
and  embellishing  it  (Figures  75,  76,  and  77). 

Grades  7 and  8 will  invent  wonderful 
additions  to  the  foregoing  suggestions  by 
means  of  paint,  chalk,  or  crayon  to  produce 
surface  effects.  Complexions,  skin  defects, 
cases  of  measles  or  scarlet  fever,  skulls, 
corpses,  and  other  horrors  will  be  reproduced 
with  the  utmost  fidelity. 
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Clay-modelling 


Clay-modelling  is  best  done  by  small 
groups  of  students  rather  than  by  the 
whole  class,  because  the  amount  of  clay 
required  to  provide  for  forty  children  all  at 
once  is  phenomenal.  However,  if  the  clay 
is  available,  modelling  should  certainly  be 
undertaken.  Self-hardening  clay,  as  listed 
by  various  school  supply  firms,  is  very  good, 
and  so  is  the  kind  in  powder  form  to  which 
it  is  necessary  simply  to  add  water  until  it 


washed  safely.  But  a great  many  objects 
can  be  made  that  are  entertaining  and 
delightful  merely  to  look  at,  such  as  animals, 
realistic  or  fantastic  groups  of  figures, 
single  figures,  heads,  and  purely  non-objec- 
tive shapes. 

The  first  thing  to  remember  in  modelling, 
as  in  picture-making,  is  that  the  children 
have  their  own  way  of  shaping  things  to 
please  themselves,  and  that  each  one’s  way 


reaches  the  right  consistency.  Even  local 
clay  which  sometimes  occurs  in  a country 
district  and  can  be  had  for  the  digging,  will 
do. 

There  are  a number  of  small  handbooks1 
available  on  how  to  use  clay,  so  we  shall 
not  here  go  into  a detailed  description  of 
processes,  but  rather  discuss  the  types  of 
modelling  that  may  be  produced.  Unless  a 
kiln  is  available  locally,  it  is  not  very  re- 
warding to  try  to  make  objects  for  use, 
because  only  properly  glazed  and  fired  pots 
or  tiles  can  be  handled  continually  and 


of  doing  it  is  a valuable  way.  The  teacher 
should  point  out  to  them  that  they  must 
respect  the  material  they  are  using,  that  is, 
not  try  to  make  clay  do  things  that  would 
be  more  appropriate  to  wire  or  to  metal. 
Clay  is  more  likely  to  retain  its  shape  when 
that  shape  is  thick  and  chunky,  because 
that  is  what  clay  itself  is.  It  is  only  a dis- 
appointment to  make  with  great  care  some 
thin,  intricate  object  and  then  have  it 
collapse,  simply  because  the  nature  of  clay 
is  unsuitable  to  thin,  intricate  working.  But 
let  the  objects  be  made  according  to  the 


1 Potter's  Primer  by  Jane  Snead  and  Clay  Modelling  and  Pottery  by  Della  F.  Wilson,  both  obtainable  from 
Lewis  Craft  Supplies,  Limited,  8 Bathurst  St.,  Toronto.  How  to  Teach  Clay  Modelling  by  A.  M.  Kellogg, 
obtainable  from  Moyer  School  Supplies,  Limited,  106  York  St.,  Toronto. 
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nature  of  clay,  and  all  will  be  well.  There- 
fore encourage  the  necessary  exaggeration 
of  thickness  in  legs,  arms,  and  bodies,  which, 
though  it  may  not  look  realistic,  will  look 
right  because  it  is  an  appropriate  use  of 
material.  Clay  models,  when  thoroughly 
dry,  may  be  painted  with  poster  colours 
(tempera)  and  then  shellacked  to  give  a 
glazed  finish. 

Asbestos  powder,  which  can  be  obtained 
for  a few  cents  a pound  from  builders’ 
supply  merchants,  when  mixed  with  water, 
makes  an  excellent  alternative  to  clay. 


Soap-carving 

IF  THERE  IS  NO  CURRENT  SHORTAGE  of  SOap, 
soap-carving  gives  the  children  a chance 
to  work  “in  the  round.”  Whittling  wood, 
such  as  chunks  of  Balsa  wood,  white  pine, 
or  other  soft  wood,  gives  more  permanent 
results,  but  successful  whittling  requires 
sharp  knife  blades  and  the  frequent  use  of  an 
oilstone  or  carborundum.  The  teacher  must 
use  discretion  as  to  whether  wood  or  soap 
should  be  tackled  first.  Where  driftwood  is 
available,  the  carving  and  polishing  of 
natural  shapes  will  encourage  the  apprecia- 
tion of  non-objective  design.  If,  however, 
soap  is  to  be  used,  each  child  should  bring 
a newspaper,  a small  knife  or  sharp-pointed 
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Mix  it  in  big,  shallow  pans  (drip-pans  will 
do),  and  for  permanence,  add  some  dry 
Canco  paste. 

If  the  models  are  to  be  larger  than  six 
inches  or  so  high,  they  will  need  an  “arm- 
ature” to  hold  them  up.  This  is  a structure 
of  wire,  bent  and  secured  to  a wooden  block 
as  a base.  On  to  this  wire  skeleton  the  clay 
may  be  built  up  by  small  lumps  at  a time. 
An  armature  is  necessary  if  the  object  to  be 
built  has  any  projecting  parts;  otherwise 
the  weight  of  the  projections  will  break  the 
clay  (Figure  78). 


spoon,  and  a cake  of  cheap  soap.  Laundry 
soaps  are  especially  good,  as  they  seem  to  be 
softer  and  better  able  to  be  modelled  with 
the  fingers.  The  newspaper  should  be  spread 
over  the  desk-top,  and  all  chips  of  soap 
dropped  on  to  it  and  taken  home  after- 
wards for  dish-washing. 

Let  the  shape  of  the  soap  dictate  the 
object  to  be  carved.  A thick  square  shape 
will  make  a good  elephant  or  bear,  while  an 
oval  suggests  a fish  or  a turtle.  Fruits  and 
vegetables  and  human  heads  and  animal 
faces  are  all  fun  to  carve. 

The  teacher  should  remind  his  pupils  that 
it  is  easier  to  take  away  than  to  put  back, 


Figure  79 
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and  that  they  must  be  cautious  in  cutting 
away  the  surface.  Suggest  that  what  they 
are  doing  is  to  “liberate”  the  shape  en- 
closed in  the  lump  of  soap ; it  is  there  all  the 
time,  waiting  to  emerge.  They  must  approach 
the  desired  shape  gradually,  a chip  at  a time. 

The  carver  should  try  to  carry  each  side 
of  his  object  to  the  same  stage  at  the  same 
time.  That  is,  he  should  not  finish  up  one 
aspect  of  the  figure  and  then  turn  the  soap 
round  and  begin  working  elsewhere,  but 
should  let  the  shape  grow  simultaneously 
from  the  front,  the  back,  the  sides,  the  top, 
and  the  bottom.  As  in  clay-modelling,  a 
proper  respect  for  the  material  is  essential. 
The  carver  should  not  try  to  cut  impossible 


shapes,  or  attempt  to  be  realistic.  He  should 
make  his  animals  soap  animals,  not  poor 
attempts  at  being  real  ones.  Obviously  soap 
animals  must  be  fantastic  creatures,  as  also 
must  soap  faces  (Figures  79  and  80). 

The  elephant  in  Figure  80  is  appropriately 
solid.  His  trunk  is  distorted  but  sensible. 
No  soap  elephant  could  manage  a thin 
trunk  without  breaking  it  off.  The  tusks 
are  bits  of  toothpick  stuck  in. 

Pieces  of  soap-carving  make  cheerful 
Christmas  presents  for  use  as  well  as 
entertainment.  They  can  also  be  painted 
sparingly  with  tempera  colours.  Dots, 
stripes,  etc.,  will  stay  on,  but  no  big  areas 
of  colour  are  practical. 


PART  FOUR 


A reminder 

Tracing  and  copying 

As  will  be  seen  by  all  who  have  read 
this  book  so  far,  one  of  the  purposes  of 
modern  art  education  is  to  encourage  the 
child  to  think  for  himself  and  to  put  his  own 
original  thoughts  into  an  original  picture. 
Any  form  of  tracing  or  copying  from  some- 
one else’s  designs  is  therefore  strongly  to  be 
deplored.  Not  only  is  it  uncreative,  but  it 
encourages  the  child  not  to  think  for  himself. 

People  who  advocate  tracing,  copying, 
and  filling-in  of  hectographed  designs  will 
say:  “Oh,  but  it  teaches  him  to  be  neat.  It 
teaches  him  how  things  really  ought  to  go,” 
and  so  on.  It  does  not  teach  him  anything  at 
all  that  he  could  not  learn  better  by  his  own 
efforts.  When  he  has  full  control  of  his 
muscles,  he  will  be  “neat.”  He  is  not  con- 


cerned with  how  “things  really  ought  to  go” 
according  to  his  adult  teacher’s  ideas.  He 
is  concerned  with  how  they  “ought  to  go” 
by  his  own  standards.  When  he  is  dis- 
satisfied with  his  own  version  of  a thing, 
he  will  then  be  ready  to  learn  a better 
version.  But  he  will  be  ready  to  learn  it  by 
looking,  touching,  acting  it  out,  having  the 
teacher  explain  it  for  him,  not  (repeat  NOT) 
by  tracing  or  copying.  The  copying  of  what 
someone  else  has  done  (possibly  very  badly) 
is  absolutely  useless  to  anyone  and  does 
not  even  teach  the  child  a new  technique, 
since  technique  should  be  the  outcome  of 
original  thought.  Any  original  effort,  how- 
ever crude,  is  of  more  value  than  the  neatest 
copy  of  a “grown-up”  drawing. 
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PART  FIVE 


What  to  do  in  the  art  period 


Suggestions  for  art  activities 

The  programs  of  art  activities  which 
follow  are  intended  only  as  a supple- 
ment to  the  teacher’s  own  ideas,  not  neces- 
sarily as  an  alternative.  It  would  be  difficult, 
teachers  not  being  superhuman,  to  carry  out 
all  these  ideas  in  any  given  month,  but  by 
frequent  reference  to  these  suggestions,  a 
teacher  may  find  a project  fitting  in  at  some 
other  season  of  the  year.  Some  of  the  ideas 
listed  under  a grade  number  may  be  adapted 
for  use  by  another  grade  at  the  teacher’s 
discretion. 

These  programs  were  written  originally 
for  the  public  schools  of  Kingston,  Ontario. 
If,  therefore,  topics  or  objects  are  mentioned 
which  are  of  purely  local  interest  to  Kings- 
ton, the  teacher  in  another  locality  should 
substitute  some  appropriate  alternative. 
But  the  local  topics  are  left  intact  as  in- 
dications of  what  can  be  done.  The  more 
local  happenings  that  a teacher  can  intro- 
duce, the  better,  because  they  will  be  things 
that  the  children  know  about  from  first- 
hand experience. 

It  may  not  come  amiss  to  stress  once  more 
that  a good  teacher  will  avoid  any  sug- 
gestion of  compulsion  in  carrying  out  an 
art  program.  Usually  the  class  will  decide 
for  itself  what  it  wants  to  do,  and  there 
should  be  perfect  freedom  for  any  pupil  to 


busy  himself  with  an  alternative  topic  if  he 
prefers  it. 

Remember  that  this  is  a program  in  which 
the  child  is  being  encouraged  to  express 
his  own  ideas  rather  than  those  of  his 
teacher.  These  suggestions  are  based,  there- 
fore, on  the  seasonal  activities  that  are  most 
likely  to  appeal  to  a child.  Only  in  the 
Intermediate  Division  are  definite  exercises 
in  technique  suggested,  as  the  adolescent 
often  prefers  such  apparently  non-committal 
activities  to  those  which  ask  him  to  reveal 
his  mind. 

It  will  be  seen  that  sometimes  the  same 
topic  is  suggested  for  several  grades  in  the 
same  month.  This  might  lead  to  boring 
repetition  if,  say,  Grade  5 pupils  were  ex- 
pected to  do  this  year  exactly  the  same  work 
that  they  did  in  Grade  4.  But  an  alert 
teacher  will  realize  the  difference  in  ap- 
proach between  one  grade  and  another,  and 
by  using  different  methods  and  materials 
he  may  make  an  entirely  new  thing  out  of 
that  same  topic.  And  further,  his  program 
of  suggestions  will  differ  from  mine  be- 
cause he  is  one  person  and  I am  another, 
and  because  his  locality  is  different  from 
mine. 

In  any  case,  these  are  only  suggestions, 
not  requirements. 
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Suggestions  for  art  activities  in  September 


Grade  8 

1.  Compositions  on  "Summer  Holi- 
days”— in  which  each  student  makes  a book 
of  pictures  and  descriptive  writing  about 
what  he  did.  There  need  not  be  more  than 
three  or  four  pictures  to  illustrate  the  short 
essay  or  poem.  All  the  pages  should  be  of 
uniform  size,  not  smaller  than  18"  x 24",  but 
they  may  be  cut  from  different  coloured 
papers.  Each  book  should  be  bound  in  a 
coloured  cover  with  good  lettering  on  it. 
This  might  take  two  art  periods  and  the 
period  of  English  composition  to  complete. 

2.  A Mural  on  "The  Roman  Occupa- 
tion of  Britain” — showing  different  phases 
of  their  efforts  to  make  an  ordered  civiliza- 
tion out  of  a wild,  dangerous,  illiterate 
country  and  people:  Building  of  Roads, 
Hadrian’s  Wall,  The  Army,  Roman  Law 
in  Action,  The  Villa.  This  can  be  in  paint, 
chalk,  and  (or)  cut  paper.  (See  page  28.) 

3.  Potato-printing  on  Paper — with  a 
definite  object  in  view,  such  as  a decorated 
book  cover,  envelope,  border,  map-book, 
end-papers  etc.  (See  page  41.) 

4.  Painting — on  18"  x 24"  paper  on  any 
theme  suggested  by  holiday  activities:  On 
the  Farm,  At  the  Lake,  In  Camp,  At  the 
Cottage. 

5.  Action  Poses  from  a Living  Model 
— to  be  done  on  newsprint  paper  with  cray- 
ons or  charcoal,  not  with  pencil.  These 
may  be  kept  for  reference  when  a composi- 
tion of  figures  is  being  made.  (See  page  32.) 


6.  Outdoor  Sketching — in  chalk  or 
charcoal,  of  the  school,  surrounding  build- 
ings, the  courthouse,  the  university  build- 
ings, etc.  These  sketches  may  be  elaborated 
later,  indoors,  with  colour,  to  make  com- 
pleted pictures. 

Grade  7 

1.  A Project  on  "Kingston  a Hundred 
Years  Ago” — This  may  be  a large  map 
showing  the  growth  of  the  town,  and  may 
also  involve  research  by  students  into  dif- 
ferent aspects  of  life,  such  as  Kingston’s 
industries,  markets,  parks,  her  importance 
as  a harbour  or  a fortified  town,  etc.,  to  be 
presented  as  books  or  a class  book  with 
pictures  and  stories.  It  should  include  also 
how  people  dressed,  what  they  rode  in  or 
on,  what  kind  of  houses  they  lived  in. 

2.  A Visit  to  Fort  Henry — for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  sketches  on  the  spot,  to  be 
used  later  in  making  a mural.  Or  the 
sketches  may  be  worked  up  as  individual 
pictures  in  paint,  pastel,  pen  and  ink,  etc., 
18"  x 12"  or  larger. 

3.  Picture-making  on  "Summer  Holi- 
days”— either  as  individual  pictures  or  as  a 
book  (see  suggestions  for  Grade  8,  Section 
1),  18"xl2"  or  larger. 

4.  Potato-printing — Any  designs  may 
be  used,  but  some  might  be  specially  planned 
as  decorated  end-papers  for  the  book  on 
Fort  Henry,  or  as  an  all-over  pattern  for 
the  cover  of  that  book  or  of  map-books, 
exercise  books,  or  library  books.  For  all 
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such  covers  the  finished  designs  should 
first  be  shellacked.  (See  page  43.) 

5.  Outdoor  Sketching — using  sketch 
books,  or  newsprint  paper  (several  pieces) 
tacked  on  a board,  and  chalk  or  charcoal, 
not  pencil.  Sketches  may  be  made  of  the 
school  buildings  or  the  surrounding  street 
and  buildings,  or  the  courthouse,  the 
armouries,  the  Murney  Tower,  the  univer- 
sity buildings,  etc.  These  sketches  might 
be  enlarged  and  elaborated  into  landscape 
paintings  at  a subsequent  art  period. 

6.  Action  Poses — See  suggestions  for 
Grade  8,  Section  5. 

Grade  6 

1.  Outdoor  Sketching— of  flowers,  trees, 
or  buildings,  to  be  done  as  described  in  the 
suggestions  for  Grade  8,  first  in  coloured 
chalk  or  charcoal  and  later  perhaps  in  paint. 
Include  people  or  traffic  or  telegraph  poles 
or  something  similar  to  give  the  scale. 

2.  Sketching  from  a Living  Model — 
on  newsprint  paper  with  crayon,  chalk,  or 
charcoal,  not  pencil.  Work  large  and  fill 
up  the  page.  Stress  structure  and  movement 
rather  than  detail.  (See  page  32.) 

3.  Picture-making  on  "What  I did  in 
the  Holidays" — not  smaller  than  18"  x 12", 
in  paint,  chalk,  and  (or)  crayon  on  coloured 
construction  paper  or  on  newsprint. 

4.  A Mural  or  Frieze  on  Social  Studies 
— Cortez  and  the  Aztecs,  Cartier  and  the 
Discovery  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  or  Henry 
Hudson  and  the  Mutiny,  or  any  other 
suitable  topic.  (See  page  28.) 

5.  Quick  Sketching  from  a Model — 

action  poses  to  be  done' in  crayon  or  chalk, 
not  pencil,  on  newsprint  paper. 


Grade  5 

1.  Picture-making  on  "Wnat  1 did  in 
the  Holidays" — not  smaller  than  18"  x 12", 
in  paint,  chalk,  and  (or)  crayon  on  coloured 
construction  paper.  These  may  be  made 
into  separate  picture  books  or  a class  book 
with  stories,  all  bound  together. 

2.  A Mural  or  Frieze  on  "The  Dis- 
covery of  the  New  World” — This  may  be 
done  in  cut  paper  (all  colours  of  construction 
paper  plus  tin  foil,  corrugated  cardboard, 
cotton  material,  etc.)  on  a large  sheet  of 
wrapping  paper,  or  as  separate  pictures  not 
smaller  than  18"xl2".  (See  page  28.) 

3.  Soap-carving — Make  animals  or  other 
figures  from  cakes  of  soap  with  a pen-knife. 
You  will  need  newspapers  on  the  desks. 
Encourage  chunky  solid  animals,  etc.,  rather 
than  realistic  ones.  (See  page  55.) 

4.  Painting — Use  18"x24"  newsprint 
and  poster  colours  to  paint  any  topic  de- 
sired; autumn  flowers  or  an  autumn  land- 
scape would  be  appropriate.  If  you  do 
flowers,  let  them  be  part  of  a picture,  not 
just  floating  in  mid-air.  Why  not  flowers 
on  a table  with  other  objects,  flowers  in  a 
window,  flowers  in  a garden  bed  or  green- 
house? Suggest  the  possibilities  of  including 
butterflies,  bees,  dragon-flies,  beetles,  and 
so  on. 

5.  Action  Poses  from  a Model — See 
suggestions  for  Grade  8,  Section  5. 

Grade  4 

1.  A Pictorial  Map — of  our  school  and 
the  neighbouring  streets.  This  may  be 
done  as  a mural  on  a large  sheet  of  wrapping 
paper.  The  teacher  must  help  the  children 
to  plan  the  layout,  working  from  a city 
street  map  as  supplied  by  the  Chamber  of 
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Commerce  and  various  local  firms.  If  pos- 
sible take  in  the  streets  where  most  of  the 
children  live.  Draw  it  out  quite  roughly  in 
chalk  and  let  the  children  make  their  own 
houses,  the  school  building,  trees,  traffic, 
people,  telephone  poles,  gardens,  etc.  from 
freehand  cut-out  coloured  construction  paper 
and  place  them  in  the  proper  positions. 
When  there  are  several  houses  on  the  street, 
let  the  teacher  show  how  “over-lapping” 
of  one  house  by  another  will  make  them 
look  right.  Otherwise  the  children’s  logical 
minds  will  insist  that  houses  must  be  put 
at  right  angles  to  the  street,  and  then  they 
will  appear  to  be  lying  flat  on  their  backs. 
Explain  that  this  is  how  a neighbour’s 
house  might  look  to  people  in  an  aircraft 
or  to  a bird. 

Street  names  should  be  printed  clearly  in 
crayon  or  white  chalk.  Don’t  forget  the 
public  services:  buses,  mail-boxes,  milk 
wagons,  garbage  trucks,  etc.  (See  page  28.) 

2.  Picture-making  on  "What  I did  in 
the  Holidays’’ — not  smaller  than  18"  x 12" 
in  chalk  and  crayons  on  coloured  construc- 
tion paper.  Hide  the  pencils  before  you  begin. 

3.  A Book  on  "How  We  earn  our 
Living’’ — pictures  and  stories  telling  about 
what  Father  or  Mother  does;  Father  going 
to  work;  How  I help  at  Home,  etc.  Bind 
them  all  together  as  a class  book.  These 
can  be  done  on  coloured  construction  paper 
18"xl2"  in  chalk  and  crayons.  Stories 
should  be  well  written  on  small  sheets  of 
writing  paper  and  pasted  opposite  each 
picture. 

4.  Soap-carving — as  suggested  for  Grade 
5,  Section  3. 

5.  Painting — any  topic  on  18"x24" 
newsprint. 


Grade  3 

1.  A Map  of  our  Neighbourhood — as 

described  for  Grade  4;  or,  a frieze  (a  long 
narrow  strip,  perhaps  9"  deep  and  long 
enough  to  fit  one  wall  or  the  length  of  the 
blackboard),  showing  “My  House.”  The 
houses  should  be  made  freehand  of  coloured 
construction  paper,  decorated  with  other 
colours,  tin  foil,  bits  of  cellophane,  cotton 
material  for  curtains,  toothpicks  for  fences, 
corrugated  cardboard  for  roofs,  and  pasted 
on  to  the  background.  Let  the  houses  be 
at  least  6"  high.  They  are  to  be  simply 
flat  pictures,  not  three-dimensional  models, 
though  there  is  plenty  of  scope  even  in  a 
flat  picture  for  doors  and  shutters  that 
really  open  and  porch  roofs  that  really  jut 
out.  Each  house  should  have  the  owner’s 
name  printed  clearly  under  it.  (See  page  28.) 

2.  Picture-making  on  "What  I did  in 
the  Holidays’’ — in  crayon  and  chalk  on 
18"  x 12"  paper. 

3.  Picture- making — on  any  suitable 
story  or  poem  selected  from  the  reader,  on 
paper  18"xl2". 

4.  Painting — on  any  topic,  using  poster 
paint  and  18"x24"  newsprint. 

Grade  2 

1.  A Mural  of  our  Neighbourhood — 

There  should  be  no  attempt  at  realism  here, 
but  rather  a description  of  any  neighbour- 
hood, with  the  school,  stores,  church,  and 
homes  all  cut  freehand  from  coloured  con- 
struction paper  and  pasted  on  to  a back- 
ground. See  Grade  3,  Section  1 for  sugges- 
tions. Don’t  forget  people,  dogs,  trees, 
traffic,  etc.  The  children  should  do  the 
assembling  and  pasting,  with  advice  from 
the  teacher.  (See  page  28.) 
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2.  Picture-making  on  "What  I did  in 
the  Holidays”  chalk  and  crayon  on 
coloured  construction  paper  18"  x 12" 

3.  Picture-making  on  "A  House  on 
Fire” — poster  paint  on  18"  x 24"  newsprint. 

4.  A Frieze  of  Cut-out  Figures — (free- 
hand from  construction  paper)  of  the  Post- 
man, the  Milkman,  the  Bus  Driver,  the 
Policeman,  etc.  They  may  have  movable 
joints  if  the  legs  and  arms  are  joined  to  the 
body  with  split-tacks.  Figures  should  be 
at  least  12"  high  Decorate  them  with 
gummed  paper 

Grade  1 

1.  Picture-making  on  "What  1 did  in 
the  Holidays” — not  smaller  than  18"  x 12". 
Use  crayons  and  white  chalk  on  coloured 
construction  paper 

2.  Picture-making  on  "My  Family” 

— 18"xl2"  or  larger. 

3.  Picture-making  on  "Going  on  a 
Visit” — This  could  be  a series  of  pictures 
by  the  class  showing  various  phases  of 
travel:  packing,  buying  tickets,  boarding 
the  train,  arriving 
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4.  A Frieze  showing  "The  Family  and 
its  Helpers” — freehand  cut-outs  pasted  on 
a long  strip  of  wall  or  wrapping  paper. 

5.  Painting — any  topic,  18"x24"  news- 
print and  poster  colours 

Kindergarten 

1.  Painting — 18"  x 24",  newsprint  and 
poster  paint  ready  mixed  in  glass  jars. 

2.  Finger-painting — See  page  26 

3.  Picture-making — not  smaller  than 
18"xl2"  in  chalk  and  crayons  on  topics 
such  as:  Myself  going  to  School;  Having 
Dinner;  Getting  up  in  the  Morning:  Me 
and  My  Dog,  Cat,  Rabbit  etc 

Auxiliary  Class 

Any  topics  from  the  list  of  suggestion;- 
for  September. 

A Sand-table  Model — of  the  community 
using  three-dimensional  buildings  in  card- 
board paper,  wood,  etc. 

A Pictorial  Map  of  the  Neighbourhood 

— See  suggestions  for  Grade  4,  Section  1 


Suggestions  for  art  activities  in  October 


Grade  8 

1.  A Mural  on  "A  Canadian  Harvest” 
— This  might  be  done  in  cut  paper,  paint, 
and  chalk,  and  show  as  many  aspects  of 
harvesting  as  desired — not  only  crops  and 
fruit,  but  also  fish,  game,  lumber,  and  the 
harvest  of  the  mines. 

2.  Flat  Composition  on  "How  I helped 
with  the  Harvest” — in  paint,  pastel,  or 
charcoal,  not  smaller  than  18"xl2".  If 
any  of  the  students  worked  on  farms  during 
the  holidays,  they  should  be  encouraged  to 
put  it  all  down  in  pictures,  stressing  indivi- 
dual experiences.  Try  compositions  in 
which  one  incident  only  is  dealt  with  on  as 
large  a scale  as  possible.  For  instance, 
instead  of  filling  a page  with  a whole  orchard 
and  all  the  apple  pickers  together,  each 
person  about  an  inch  high,  try  a whole  page 
describing  one  or  two  persons  up  a tree,  or 
under  it,  with  the  figures  very  large  and  the 
background  filled  in  with  branches,  apples, 
leaves,  a ladder,  etc.  Use  similar  treatment 
for  Haymaking,  Milking  Cows,  Driving  a 
Tractor,  Husking  Corn,  Making  Jam  and 
Pickles,  Cutting  Wood,  Threshing,  etc. 

3.  Flat  Composition  or  Painting  on 
"Thanksgiving  Day” — not  smaller  than 
18" x 12" 

4.  Drawing  People — Use  charcoal  and 
white  chalk  on  gray  or  brown  paper  18"  x 12", 
or  on  large  sheets  of  newsprint.  Set  up  a 
model,  one  to  each  two  rows  of  students, 
or  better  still,  one  model  in  the  middle  of 
a circle  of  students.  Let  the  teacher  describe 


the  differences  in  appearance  from  different 
positions  m the  room  and  encourage  large 
work,  not  necessarily  showing  all  of  the 
model,  but  as  nearly  life-size  as  possible 
(See  page  32.) 

/^^L^Masks  for  Hallowe’en — Use  three- 
dimensional  construction  and  decorate  with 
all  kinds  of  textures  and  materials-  coloured 
wool,  paper,  shavings,  tin  foil,  steel  wool, 
corrugated  cardboard,  rope,  string,  etc. 
Let  the  masks  include  hair-do’s,  hats, 
earrings  collars,  ties,  beards,  side-whiskers; 
and  represent  faces  of  credible  and  incredible 
colours,  nationalities,  etc.  Animals  should 
be  used  as  well  as  people.  For  another 
method  see  School  Arts  for  October.  1948. 
page  61.  (See  also  page  51.) 

6.  The  Ploughing  Match — a mural  or 
separate  pictures  made  from  sketches  done 
at  the  time. 

Grade  7 

1.  Painting  or  Flat  Composition  on 
"A  Canadian  Harvest” — not  smaller  than 
18"xl2".  See  suggestions  for  Grade  8, 
Section  2.  It  might  be  convenient  to  corre- 
late these  pictures  with  Social  Studies  and 
call  them  An  Ontario  Harvest,  A Saskat- 
chewan Harvest,  etc.,  concentrating  on  the 
products  of  one  province. 

2.  Picture-making  on  "How  1 helped 
with  the  Harvest” — See  suggestions  for 
Grade  8,  Section  2. 

3.  A Mural  on  "Thanksgiving  Day” — 
This  might  include  various  a«pccN  from 
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the  Puritans’  celebrations  to  our  own. 
Harvest  Festival  Sunday  makes  a good 
subject  for  colour,  as  also  does  The  Family 
at  Thanksgiving  Dinner. 

4.  Drawing  People — See  suggestions  for 
Grade  8,  Section  4. 

5.  Masks  for  Hallowe’en- — See  School 
Arts  for  October,  1948,  page  61,  for  one 
method  of  doing  this;  or  use  a simpler 
method  in  which  construction  paper  can  be 
bent,  folded,  and  rolled  into  every  kind  of 
funny  face.  A clean,  stiff,  brown-paper  bag 
makes  a good  foundation  for  a mask.  Get 
the  children  to  collect  materials  beforehand ; 
split-tacks,  bags,  scotch  tap?,  yarn,  rope, 
old  bows  or  ties,  felt  scraps,  false  hair,  etc. 
Try  heads  with  large  ears,  or  wings  springing 
from  the  sides  of  the  head.  Try  cats,  bats, 
rabbits,  donkeys,  as  well  as  the  usual  witches 
and  ghosts.  (See  page  51.) 

6.  Designing  Monograms — See  sugges- 
tions for  Grade  6,  Section  2. 

7.  The  Ploughing  Match — as  suggested 
for  Grade  8,  Section  6. 

Grade  6 

1.  Picture-making  on  "A  Canadian 
Harvest” — Use  paint,  chalk,  crayon,  or  cut 
paper  on  paper  not  smaller  than  18 " x 12". 
Let  as  many  aspects  of  harvesting  as  possi- 
ble be  considered,  not  only  the  harvesting 
of  all  forms  of  food,  but  also  metals,  other 
minerals,  coal,  and  lumber.  If  each  picture 
has  a story  to  go  with  it,  a very  interesting 
class  book  can  be  made  and  bound. 

2.  Designing  Monograms — to  be  car- 
ried out  by  the  girls  as  embroidered  book 
covers  and  by  the  boys  as  a decoration  for 
shirt  pockets,  handkerchiefs,  pennants,  book 
jackets,  etc.  Designs  should  not  be  smaller 
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than  3"  square  and  not  bigger  than  6", 
The  entwined  letters  may  be  enclosed  in  a 
circle,  in  the  shape  of  a diamond  or  some 
other  rectangle,  or  left  without  a border. 
Try  several  alphabets,  block  capitals,  Roman 
capitals,  Copperplate,  Lombardic,  as  well 
as  lower  case  (small)  letters.  Many  initials 
that  will  not  design  into  a satisfactory 
monogram  in  capitals  will  go  very  well  in 
lower  case. 

In  making  designs  for  embroidery  it 
should  be  remembered  that  space  enough  is 
required  between  lines  to  accommodate 
cross-stitch.  Great  care  must  be  taken  to 
place  designs  accurately  within  their  borders, 
if  any.  Remind  the  girls  that  an  exact 
number  of  threads  have  to  occur  on  each 
side  of  the  central  motif.  The  boys  may  use 
paint,  ink,  or  crayons  in  carrying  out  their 
designs.  (See  page  50.) 

3.  Picture-making  on  "How  I helped 
with  the  Harvest” — See  suggestions  for 
Grade  8,  Section  2.  If  stories  are  added,  a 
class  book  may  be  made.  Use  paint,  chalk, 
crayon,  or  pastel,  and  paper  not  smaller 
than  18"  x 12". 

4.  Masks  for  Hallowe’en — See  sugges- 
tions for  Grades  7 and  8,  Section  5. 

5.  Designing  with  Felt  and  Mending 
Tape — See  School  Arts  for  October,  1948, 
page  72.  Try  badges,  belts,  tea-cosies,  egg- 
cosies,  handbags. 

Grade  5 

1.  Picture-making  on  "How  I helped 
with  the  Harvest” — Choose  such  topics 
as  Hay-making,  Milking,  Picking  Fruit, 
Driving  the  Team  or  the  Tractor,  Making 
Preserves,  Cutting  the  Wood  Pile,  and  use 
paint,  crayons,  chalk,  or  cut  paper,  making 
pictures  not  smaller  than  18"xl2". 
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2.  A Mural  or  Frieze  on  "Tropical 
Birds  and  Flowers" — based  on  specimens 
found  by  the  discoverers  of  the  New  World. 

3.  A Book  of  Stories  and  Pictures  on 
"Autumn  Sports  and  Games" — to  be 
done  on  18"xl2"  construction  paper,  all 
colours,  or  newsprint  the  same  size,  with 
stories  written  on  lined  paper  and  pasted  to 
the  facing  page.  Bind  it  and  have  the  title 
done  in  cut-paper  lettering.  Include  such 
topics  as  Football,  Hiking,  Roller-skating, 
Cops  and  Robbers,  Tree-climbing,  Nut- 
gathering, Playing  with  Dead  Leaves,  etc. 

4.  Masks  for  Hallowe’en — See  sugges- 
tions for  Grades  7 and  8,  Section  5. 

5.  Picture-making  on  "Hallowe’en — 
18"xl2";  try  crayons  and  white  chalk  on 
black,  gray,  purple,  and  dark  blue  paper. 

Grade  4 

1.  Picture-making  on  "How  I helped 
with  the  Harvest" — 18"xl2".  Use  con- 
struction paper,  all  colours,  and  chalk, 
crayon,  or  paint.  Stories  can  be  made  as 
well  and  all  bound  together  as  a class  book. 
See  suggestions  for  Grade  5,  Section  1. 

2.  Picture-making  on  "Autumn 
Sports  and  Games” — See  suggestions  for 
Grade  5,  Section  3. 

3.  A Frieze  for  Hallowe’en — This  can 
be  done  with  freehand,  cut-paper  figures 
pasted  on  to  a large  sheet  of  wrapping  or 
wall  paper,  about  12"  deep.  The  theme 
should  be  based  on  What  I did  at  Hallow- 
e’en or  What  I am  going  to  do  at  Hallow’en. 
Each  child  in  its  own  disguise  as  a witch, 
ghost,  cat,  bat,  or  demon  may  be  cut 
from  construction  paper  and  decorated  with 
small  scraps  of  gummed  paper  in  different 
colours.  The  background  sheet  of  paper 


may  be  painted  to  represent  a night  sky 
with  clouds,  moon,  and  stars. 

4.  Masks  for  Hallowe’en — See  sugges- 
tions for  Grades  7 and  8,  Section  5,  but 
simplify  the  methods  of  making  them.  For 
instance,  instead  of  a bag,  use  just  a plain 
piece  of  construction  paper,  and  in  it  cut 
eyes,  with  lids,  and  holes  for  nose  and  mouth, 
and  add  hair,  eyebrows,  moustaches,  etc., 
with  gummed  paper  or  wool,  string,  etc., 
pasted  on.  When  the  corners  are  cut  off 
to  make  the  mask  fit  the  face,  string  may 
be  attached  to  tie  it  on  with.  (See  page  51.) 

5.  A Mural  on  "The  Story  of  Travel" 
— Use  cut  paper,  chalk,  or  paint  on  wrapping 
paper,  or  on  construction  paper  joined  end 
to  end  to  make  a frieze 

Grade  3 

1.  Picture-making  on  "How  I helped 
with  the  Harvest" — See  suggestions  for 
Grade  5,  Section  1. 

2.  A Mural  on  "How  People  live  in 
China  (or  Holland,  Switzerland,  or 

Norway)’’ — freehand,  cut-paper  figures, 
houses,  etc.,  pasted  on  a painted  background. 

3.  Picture-making  on  "Autumn 
Games" — Use  crayon  and  chalk  on  18  " x 12  " 
construction  paper.  See  suggestions  for 
Grade  5,  Section  3. 

4.  Masks  for  Hallowe’en — See  sugges- 
tions for  Grade  4.  Section  4. 

Grade  2 

1.  Picture-making  on  "Helping  with 
the  Harvest" — This  may  include  helping 
in  the  garden,  in  the  kitchen,  on  the  farm, 
etc.  Use  crayons  and  chalk  on  construction 
paper  18"  x 12". 


Thanksgiving 

By  Gerald  Wood,  aged  9.  Drawn  with  crayons  on  yellow  newsprint,  18"  x 12".  An 
interesting  example  of  contrasting  patterns.  Note  how  the  brilliantly  coloured  bird  is 
set  off  by  the  rich,  sombre  colours  used  elsewhere.  (See  page  15.) 
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2.  Funny  Faces  for  Hallowe’en — See 
suggestions  for  Grade  4,  Section  4. 

3.  A Mural  for  Hallowe’en — freehand 
figures  cut  out  of  coloured  paper  and  pasted 
to  a background.  Try  to  get  large  cats, 
witches,  and  other  phenomena. 

4.  A Picture-book  on  "How  Indians 
Live” — not  smaller  than  18"xl2". 

5.  Picture-making  on  "Autumn 

Games” — Use  paint  or  crayons,  and  make 
pictures  not  smaller  than  18"xl2". 

Grade  1 

1.  Picture-making  ©n  "Helping  with 
the  Harvest” — See  suggestions  for  Grade  2, 
Section  1. 

2.  Funny  Faces  for  Hallowe’en — See 
suggestions  for  Grade  4,  Section  4. 

3.  A Picture-book  of  Autumn  Games 
— Use  paint,  chalk,  or  crayons  on  paper 
18"  x 12". 
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4.  A Frieze  or  Mural  on  "The  Story 
of  Noah’s  Ark” — freehand,  cut-paper  fig- 
ures and  animals  pasted  on  a painted  back- 
ground. 

Kindergarten 

1.  A Sand-table  Scene  of  "The  Story 
of  Noah’s  Ark.” 

2.  Funny  Faces  for  Hallowe’en — See 
suggestions  for  Grade  4,  Section  4. 

3.  Picture-making  on  "The  Harvest” 
or  "Autumn  Games” — See  suggestions 
for  Grade  5,  Sections  1 and  3.  Choose  topics 
like  Helping  Mother  in  the  Kitchen,  Help- 
ing Father  in  the  Garden  or  on  the  Farm, 
etc.;  or  Roller-skating,  Gathering  Nuts, 
Playing  with  Dead  Leaves,  etc. 

Auxiliary  Class 

A Mural  on  "Autumn  Games  and 
Sports” — Follow  any  of  the  suggestions 
for  October  that  seem  suitable. 


Suggestions  for  art  activities  in  November 


Grade  8 

1.  A Flat  Composition  on  "Remem- 
brance Day” — Use  18"  x 24"  newsprint, 
manila,  or  wrapping  paper,  so  as  to  give  room 
for  a big  picture,  and  work  with  pastels, 
coloured  chalk,  charcoal,  or  tempera  paint,  or 
black  and  white  chalk  on  gray  paper.  Try 
to  get  away  from  the  conventional  white 
crosses  and  red  poppies  which,  as  symbols, 
probably  do  not  mean  very  much  to  people 
who  have  never  seen  a battlefield.  Talk 
about  those  aspects  of  Remembrance  Day 
that  reflect  the  students’  own  experiences — 
the  things  they  did  or  saw  for  themselves, 
such  as  selling  poppies,  the  parade  of 
veterans,  the  gathering  at  the  memorial, 
the  placing  of  flowers  on  the  graves,  as  well 
as  actual  battle  scenes  on  land  and  sea  and 
in  the  air. 

Stimulate  imagination  and  invention  by 
reading  any  of  the  following  poems  from 
Modern  British  Poetry l:  Laurence  Bin  yon’s 
“For  the  Fallen,”  Rupert  Brooke’s  “The 
Dead,”  and  Stephen  Spender’s  “Discovered 
in  Mid-Ocean”;  or  the  following  poem  by 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson: 

Requiem 

Under  the  wide  and  starry  sky 
Dig  the  grave  and  let  me  lie : 

Glad  did  I live  and  gladly  die, 

And  I laid  me  down  with  a will. 

This  be  the  verse  you  ’grave  for  me : 
Here  he  lies  where  he  long’d  to  be ; 

Home  is  the  sailor,  home  from  sea, 

And  the  hunter  home  from  the  hill. 


Point  out  that  Remembrance  Day  should 
be  a remembrance  of  all  the  people  of  every 
age,  race,  and  time  who  have  been  killed 
fighting  for  a more  civilized  world  to  live  in. 

This  topic  might  also  be  used  for  a mural 
in  which  many  different  scenes  could  be  in- 
corporated in  one  composition. 

2.  A Poster  for  Navy  Week  (or  on  any 
other  current  topic) — Good  lettering  is  an 
essential  part  of  a poster.  The  design  should 
be  simple,  bold  in  colour,  and  calculated  to 
“tell  out”  from  a distance,  and  not  smaller 
than  12"xl8".  Try  cut  paper  as  well  as 
paint,  ink,  or  pastel.  (See  page  45.) 

3.  Composition  on  "Opening  Night 
at  the  Rink”  or  "Football  Game  at  the 
Stadium”  or  "Baseball”— 18"  x 12"  or 
larger.  Show  spectators  as  well  as  players. 

4.  Composition  on  "The  First  Snow- 
fall”— 18  "x  12"  or  larger.  Try  pastels  or 
blackboard  chalk  on  brown  or  gray  paper. 

5.  Composition  on  "Going  to  a Con- 
cert”— 18"  x 24"  or  18"  x 12",  done  with 
paint,  chalk,  pastel,  charcoal,  etc. 

Grade  7 

1.  Composition  on  "Remembrance 
Day” — as  suggested  for  Grade  8,  Section  1. 

2.  A Mural  or  Frieze — showing  different 
kinds  of  warfare  through  the  ages  and  end- 
ing in  a representation  of  the  United  Nations, 
i.e.  our  attempt  to  devise  an  alternative  to 
war.  Use  paint,  chalk,  or  cut  paper. 


1Edited  by  Louis  Untermeyer.  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company,  Inc. 
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3.  A Poster — See  suggestions  for  Grade 
8,  Section  2.  Also  see  page  45. 

4.  Picture-making  on  " Opening  of 
the  Hockey  Season” — not  smaller  than 
18"xl2".  Other  subjects  might  be  The 
Football  Game,  Baseball,  The  First  Snow- 
fall, The  End  of  Navigation  on  the  Lake. 

5.  Picture-making  on  "Going  to  a 

Concert”— 18"  x 24"  or  18"  x 12". 

Grade  6 

1.  Picture-making  on  "Remem- 
brance Day” — Let  the  pictures  be  the  result 
of  actual  experience  on  the  part  of  the  child- 
ren. No  amount  of  red  poppies  and  white 
crosses  can  take  the  place  of  a real  experi- 
ence, such  as  knowing  men  or  women  who 
took  part  in  the  war  and  describing  what 
happened  to  them,  or  watching  a troop 
train  leave  or  a ship  weigh  anchor,  or  seeing 
a veterans’  parade,  or  attending  a service  on 
Remembrance  Day.  Use  paint,  pastel, 
chalk,  and  (or)  cut  paper  18"  x 24". 

2.  Picture-making  on  "Navy  Week” 
(or  other  current  topic) — 18"  x 12"  or 
larger.  Use  paint,  chalk,  crayon,  or  pastel. 

3.  Picture-making  on  "November” 
— not  smaller  than  18"  x 12".  This  topic 
may  include  not  only  pictures  of  the  town 
in  November  with  dusk  closing  in  early,  and 
the  first  snow  coming,  but  also  November 
gardens,  bonfires,  the  freighters  tying  up  for 
the  winter,  the  opening  of  the  hockey  season, 
skating  at  the  rink,  football,  baseball,  etc. 

4.  A Mural  on  "The  Story  of  Henry 
Hudson”  (or  any  other  Social  Studies  topic) 
— in  cut  paper,  paint,  and  chalk. 

5.  Picture-making  on  "Going  to  a 
Concert”— 18"  x 24"  or  18"  x 12". 


Grade  5 

1.  Picture-making  for  Remembrance 

Day — See  suggestions  for  Grade  6,  Section  1. 
Make  pictures  not  smaller  than  18"  x 12", 
using  paint,  chalk,  crayon,  or  cut  paper. 

2.  Picture-making  on  "November” — 
See  suggestions  for  Grade  6,  Section  3. 

3.  A Mural  on  "The  Story  of  Joseph” 

— showing  all  the  scenes  in  the  story.  This 
could  be  done,  perhaps,  by  having  three  or 
four  children  each  make  a panel  for  a single 
scene  and  later  joining  the  panels  into  one 
continuous  picture.  Try  cut  paper  on  a 
painted  background.  Remember  that  the 
lower  edge  of  any  picture  is  the  first  part  to 
be  looked  at  by  the  spectator,  because  it  is 
the  part  nearest  the  eye  level.  This  lower 
edge  must  be  full  of  interesting  things,, 
shapes,  colours,  to  arrest  attention  and  lead 
the  eye  into  the  main  part  of  the  compo- 
sition. Contrast  the  effect  produced  by  a 
picture  which  does  this  with  the  effect  of 
one  which  peters  out  into  two  inches  of  blank 
foreground.  (See  page  12.) 

4.  A Frieze  or  Mural  or  Picture-mak- 
ing on  "Prince  Henry  the  Navigator” 
(or  any  other  Social  Studies  topic). 

5.  Picture-making  on  "Going  to  a 
Concert”— 18"  x 24"  or  18"  x 12". 

Grade  4 

1.  Picture-making  on  "Getting  Ready 
for  Winter” — not  to  be  smaller  than  18" 
x 12".  Use  paint,  crayon,  or  cut  paper. 
Suggest  such  topics  as  Putting  on  Storm 
Windows,  Making  Bonfires,  Laying  in 
Stores,  Getting  in  a Load  of  Coal  or  Wood, 
Sawing  at  the  Wood-yard,  Buying  a Winter 
Coat,  Ships  Tying  Up  in  the  Harbour,  Clos- 
ing up  the  Cottage,  Laying  up  the  Boat,  etc. 
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Self-expression  through  art 


2.  Picture-making  on  "What  I saw 
on  Remembrance  Day” — not  smaller 
than  18"  x 12",  done  with  paint,  chalk, 
pastel,  or  crayon.  See  suggestions  for 
Grades  5 and  6,  Section  1. 

3.  Picture-making  on  "Fall  Sports” 

— Choose  such  sports  as  hockey,  football, 
baseball,  roller-skating,  and  make  pictures 
18"  x 12"  or  larger. 

4.  A Mural  on  "The  Story  of  Joseph” 
(or  any  other  Bible  story  that  is  being 
studied) — See  suggestions  for  Grade  5, 
Section  3. 

5.  A Frieze  on  "The  Santa  Claus 
Parade.” 

Grade  3 

1.  Picture-making  on  "Getting  Ready 
for  Winter” — as  suggested  for  Grade  4, 
Section  1.  Stress  people  getting  ready  rather 
than  animals. 

2.  Picture-making  on  "What  I saw 
on  Remembrance  Day” — not  smaller 
than  18"  x 12".  Try  depicting  a Remem- 
brance Day  parade  in  cut  paper  pasted  on  a 
coloured  background. 

3.  A Mural — in  cut  paper,  paint,  and 
chalk  on  any  Bible  story  that  is  being 
studied,  preferably  one  like  the  stories  of 
Joseph  or  Noah,  which  will  give  plenty  of 
action  and  several  different  scenes  in  the 
story. 

4.  Picture-making  or  a Mural  on 
"The  Santa  Claus  Parade.” 

5.  A Picture-book  on  Football, 
Hockey,  and  Skating — with  “stories”  on 
the  facing  pages.  Use  18"  x 12"  coloured 
construction  paper. 


Grade  2 

1.  A Mural  on  "The  Remembrance 
Day  Parade” — Make  cut-paper  figures, 
houses,  trees,  animals,  and  paste  them  on  a 
background.  Don’t  forget  the  Highlanders 
with  their  pipes  and  the  man  with  the  big 
drum.  Use  scraps  of  coloured  construction 
paper,  bits  of  tartan  cloth  for  kilts,  silver 
foil  for  the  musical  instruments. 

2.  Picture-making  on  "Getting  Ready 
for  Winter” — Use  18"  x 12"  coloured 
construction  paper  with  crayons  and  white 
chalk. 

3.  Picture-making  on  Football, 
Hockey,  Skating,  and  "The  First  Snow” 
— Use  cut  paper  on  a background  18"  x 12" 
or  larger. 

4.  Picture-making  on  "What  I 
dreamt  Last  Night” — 18"  x 12",  done 
with  crayons  and  white  chalk  on  coloured 
construction  paper. 

5.  Picture-making  on  "The  Santa 
Claus  Parade” — 18"  x 12"  or  larger. 

Grade  1 

1.  A Mural  on  "The  Remembrance 
Day  Parade” — See  suggestions  for  Grade 
2,  Section  1. 

2.  A Picture-book  on  "Getting  Ready 
for  Winter” — Use  cut  paper  on  a coloured 
background,  or  crayons  and  chalk.  See 
the  variety  of  topics  suggested  for  Grade  4, 
Section  1. 

3.  Picture-making  on  "The  First 
Snowfall” — Try  crayons  and  white  chalk 
on  blue  construction  paper.  Recommend 
that  a snowfall  be  drawn  just  as  quietly  as 
it  falls.  Make  pictures  not  smaller  than 
18"  x 12". 
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4.  Picture-making  or  a Mural  on 
"The  Santa  Claus  Parade.” 

5.  Picture-making  on  "What  I 

dreamt  Last  Night” — Paint  on  paper 
18"  x 24". 

Kindergarten 

1.  A Sand-table  Project  on  "The 
Remembrance  Day  Parade” — Soldiers, 
sailors,  and  airmen  may  be  cut  freehand 
from  construction  paper  and  decorated  with 
crayons.  Don’t  forget  the  minister,  and  the 
band,  and  ail  the  boys  and  girls  and  dogs 
running  alongside.  Make  figures  not  smaller 
than  6"  high. 

2.  Picture-making  on  "Getting  Ready 
for  Winter” — Let  the  pictures  include 
squirrels,  birds  flying  south,  bears,  frogs, 


as  well  as  people  making  themselves  snug 
against  the  cold;  18"  x 12"  or  larger. 

3.  Picture-making  on  "The  Santa 
Claus  Parade”  (or  any  other  suitable  topics 
from  the  suggestions  for  November) — 
Paint  on  18"  x 24"  newsprint. 

Auxiliary  Class 

1.  Picture-making  or  Murals  (or  any 
of  the  topics  suggested  for  November  that 
are  suitable). 

2.  A Frieze — of  cut-paper  figures  on  a 
painted  background  showing  football  or 
hockey,  skating,  etc.  The  teacher  should 
advise  on  the  size  of  the  figures  used,  and 
suggest  that  large  ones  fill  the  foreground 
and  smaller  ones  the  background. 


Suggestions  for  art  activities  in  December 


Always  use  every  other  idea  first  before 
you  make  greeting  cards,  as  this  is  an 
activity  that  can  easily  be  over-emphasized. 

Grade  8 

1.  Designing  and  Making  a Stage 
Set  for  the  Carol  Concert — Two  or  three 
lengths  of  continuous  wrapping  paper  joined 
edge  to  edge  will  make  a big  enough  sheet  for 
the  back-drop,  and  the  flats  can  be  more 
paper,  stretched  on  a frame  or  thumb- 
tacked  to  trestle  table-tops.  Use  tempera 
paint  and  house-painting  brushes  for  the 
large  effects,  such  as  sky,  desert,  tree  trunks, 
mountains,  or  whatever  occurs;  and  let  the 
smaller  parts,  like  leaves,  palm  fronds,  stars, 
cattle,  sheep,  etc.,  be  cut  from  paper  in 
appropriate  colours  and  pasted  on.  Use 
metal  foil  if  it  is  available.  Don’t  feel  that 
you  have  to  be  realistic.  Why  not  have  a 
sky  made  of  metal  foil  with  the  stars  in 
bright  colours? 

Be  sure  to  work  large,  and  from  time  to 
time  stand  back  and  look  at  the  work  from 
a distance.  Imagine  how  it  will  look  to  the 
audience. 

2.  Designing  and  Making  Christmas 
Greeting  Cards — Here  is  an  opportunity 
to  use  up  some  of  the  vast  stock  of  12  " x 9 " 
white  manila  paper.  Let  each  student  have 
at  least  six  sheets.  These  may  be  used  as  a 
“French  fold,”  which  will  use  the  whole 
sheet  for  one  card;  or  one  sheet  may  be 
halved  to  make  two.  Cards  need  not  all  be 
oblong;  they  may  be  circular  or  tree-shaped, 
or  any  other  shape. 

Try  a potato-cut  design  which  can  be 
printed  directly  on  as  many  cards  as  are 


wanted,  each  student  designing  his  own. 
The  designs  may  include  initials,  any  one  of 
many  Christmas  devices,  trees,  stars,  bells, 
etc.,  and  be  surrounded  by  a printed  border. 
Or  use  coloured  construction  paper,  gummed 
paper,  silver  and  gold  and  coloured  foil,  and 
paste  a design  on  the  white  background. 

Compose  an  original  verse  for  the  inside. 

3.  A Composition  on  "Christmas 
Time” — 18"  x 24",  done  in  paint,  charcoal, 
or  pastel.  This  may  include  such  topics  as 
The  Nativity,  Christmas  Shopping,  Decor- 
ating the  House,  Going  on  a Visit,  Christmas 
Dinner,  Bringing  Home  the  Tree. 

4.  Crayon  Printing — With  crayolas  and 
a warm  iron,  any  material  may  be  decorated 
in  colour.  A stencil  may  be  used,  or  you  may 
try  drawing  directly  with  crayons,  mono- 
grams or  any  suitable  design  on  bandannas, 
ties,  handkerchiefs,  scarves,  shirt  pockets, 
dish-towels,  place-mats,  etc.  These  make 
good  Christmas  presents  when  the  design  is 
fitted  to  the  person  for  whom  the  present  is 
intended.  The  pressing  with  a warm  iron 
should  be  done  with  the  decorated  material 
placed  between  paper  towels  or  cleansing 
tissue.  This  is  to  prevent  the  crayon  from 
sticking  to  the  iron  and  then  coming  off 
again  in  the  wrong  places.  Decorations  will 
be  washable  in  warm  suds.  Always  press 
them  afterwards  between  absorbent  papers. 
(See  page  43.) 

Grade  7 

1.  Soap-carving — Make  Christmas  pre- 
sents out  of  ordinary  cakes  of  soap  by 
carving  them  into  fish,  turtles,  elephants, 
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whales,  or  anything  else  that  seems  to  fit 
the  shape.  Fruit  and  vegetables  fit  well  into 
some  shapes.  Use  a pen-knife,  a small  paring 
knife,  or  even  a sharp  pointed  spoon.  Don’t 
waste  the  soap  by  carving  too  much  away. 
Suggest  to  the  children  that  the  shape  they 
want  is  there  already  in  the  soap.  All  they 
have  to  do  is  to  liberate  it.  This  will  help 
them  to  see  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  put 
on  again  than  it  is  to  cut  away. 

Spread  a newspaper  over  each  desk  and 
take  the  chips  home  for  dishwashing.  You 
can  paint  your  finished  carving  with  tempera 
paint.  (See  page  55.) 

2.  Christmas  Greeting  Cards — See 
suggestions  for  Grade  8,  Section  2.  Use  12" 
x 9"  paper  in  any  colour  as  well  as  white. 
Bring  other  materials  from  home — cello- 
phane, ribbon,  etc. — to  add  to  the  coloured 
paper  available  at  school.  Make  an  original 
verse. 

3.  A Composition  on  "Christmas 
Time’’ — 18"  x 24",  as  suggested  for  Grade 
8,  Section  3. 

4.  Illustration  to  a Carol — Any  favour- 
ite carol  may  be  the  basis  for  a decorative 
illustration  not  smaller  than  18"  x 12"  to  be 
done  in  pen  and  ink,  paint,  chalk,  pastel,  or 
water  colour.  Lettering  may  be  included. 
Have  a choice  of  coloured  papers. 

Grade  6 

1.  Soap-carvings  for  Christmas  Pres- 
ents— For  details  see  suggestions  for  Grade 
7,  Section  1. 

2.  Christmas  Greeting  Cards — See 
suggestions  for  Grades  7 and  8,  Section  2. 
Try  spatter-printing  of  cards.  Cut  the 
designs  freehand  first,  and  then  when  they 
are  placed  on  the  coloured  page  and  pinned 


down,  spatter  or  spray  them  with  white 
paint  (thin  tempera)  from  a fly  spray.  By 
this  means  it  is  easy  to  make  six  to  a dozen 
cards  of  the  same  design  in  the  time  it  might 
take  to  do  one  in  the  ordinary  way.  All 
spraying  should  be  done  on  spread  news- 
papers. Compose  an  original  verse  for  the 
greeting. 

3.  Picture-making  on  "Christmas 
Carols’’— 18"  x 24"  or  18"  x 12"  in  paint, 
chalk,  pastel,  crayon,  or  cut  paper. 

4.  Picture-making  on  "Christmas 
Time’’ — Include  such  topics  as  Decorating 
the  House,  The  Tree,  Christmas  Shopping, 
Doing  up  Parcels,  Going  to  the  Post  Office, 
Mail  Early  for  Christmas,  A Christmas  Visit 
to  the  Hospital,  A Party,  Christmas  Dinner. 
Make  pictures  not  smaller  than  18"  x 12", 
and  use  paint  and  charcoal,  or  crayon  and 
chalk,  or  cut  paper. 

5.  A Mural  of  "The  Christmas  Story’’ 
— On  a large  sheet  of  brown  paper,  paste 
coloured  freehand  cut-outs  of  all  the  people, 
animals,  and  objects  in  the  picture.  Paint  or 
chalk  may  be  used  for  the  night  sky.  Leave 
plenty  of  room  for  angels  and  stars.  Figures 
should  not  be  smaller  than  7"  high,  or  bigger 
than  12".  A large  group  of  barns,  stables, 
and  the  inn  would  help  to  fill  the  foreground. 

Grade  5 

1.  A Mural  on  "The  Christmas 
Story’’ — See  suggestions  for  Grade  6,  Sec- 
tion 5.  Use  cut  paper,  chalk,  and  paint. 

2.  Soap-carving  for  Christmas  Pres- 
ents— For  details  see  suggestions  for  Grade 
7,  Section  1. 

3.  Picture-making  on  "Carols’’ — not 
smaller  than  18"  x 12",  as  suggested  for 
Grade  6,  Section  3 
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4.  Picture-making  on  "Christmas 
Time" — not  smaller  than  18"  x 12".  See 
suggestions  for  Grade  6,  Section  4. 

5.  Christmas  Greeting  Cards — See 
suggestions  for  Grades  6 and  7,  Section  2. 

Grade  4 

1.  A Frieze  or  Mural  on  "The  Christ- 
mas Story" — This  could  be  done  in  cut 
paper,  paint,  and  chalk  on  a sheet  of  wrap- 
ping paper  or  the  back  of  a roll  of  wall 
paper.  Dark  blue  crepe  paper  would  make  a 
good  sky,  with  silver  stars  stuck  on.  It  can 
be  done  as  a continuous  story,  starting  from 
the  left  and  placing  all  the  scenes  in  order. 

2.  Picture-making  on  "My  Favourite 
Carol" — 12"  x 18"  or  larger,  done  in  paint, 
chalk,  crayon,  or  cut  paper. 

3.  A Book  of  Carols — pictures  and 
words  bound  together  for  a class  book, 
12"  x 18". 

4.  Picture-making  on  "Christmas 
Time" — 12"  x 18"  or  larger.  Use  paint, 
chalk,  crayon,  or  cut  paper.  Try  topics  like 
Decorating  the  House,  Cutting  the  Tree, 
Going  Shopping,  Doing  up  Parcels,  The 
Santa  Claus  Parade. 

5.  Christmas  Greeting  Cards — See 
suggestions  for  Grade  6,  Section  2. 

Grade  3 

1.  A Frieze  or  Mural  on  "The  Christ- 
mas Story" — See  suggestions  for  Grade  4, 
Section  1. 

2.  A Picture-book  of  Carols — 12  " x 18  ". 

See  suggestions  for  Grade  4,  Section  3. 

3.  Picture-making  on  "Christmas 
Time" — 12  " x 18  " or  larger.  See  suggestions 
for  Grade  4,  Section  4. 


4.  Picture-making  or  a Mural  on 
"The  Santa  Claus  Parade" — 18"  x 12" 
or  larger. 

5.  Christmas  Greeting  Cards — De- 
sign and  make  Christmas  cards. 

Grade  2 

1.  A Frieze  or  Mural  on  "The  Christ- 
mas Story" — This  could  be  either  several 
scenes  of  the  story  or  the  scene  in  the  stable. 
See  suggestions  for  Grade  4,  Section  1. 

2.  Picture-making  on  "My  Favourite 
Carol" — Use  12"  x 18"  coloured  con- 
struction paper  with  white  chalk  and 
crayons,  or  paint  on  18"  x 24"  newsprint. 

3.  Picture-making  on  "Christmas 
Time" — 12"  x 18"  or  larger,  using  paint, 
chalk,  crayon,  or  cut  paper.  Choose  such 
topics  as  Helping  to  Make  the  Christmas 
Cake  or  Pudding,  Tying  up  Parcels,  Going 
Shopping,  Decorating  the  Tree. 

4.  A Frieze  or  Picture-making  on 
"The  Santa  Claus  Parade." 

5.  Decorations  for  the  Tree — See  sug- 
gestions for  Grade  1,  Section  4. 

Grade  1 

1.  A Frieze  or  Mural  on  "The  Christ- 
mas Story" — Use  cut  paper  or  paint.  See 
suggestions  for  Grade  2,  Section  1. 

2.  A Frieze  or  Mural  on  "The  Santa 
Claus  Parade." 

3.  Picture-making  on  "Christmas 
Time" — 18"  x 12"  or  larger,  using  paint, 
chalk,  crayon,  or  cut  paper.  See  suggestions 
for  Grade  2,  Section  3. 

4.  Decorations  for  the  Tree — Use  con- 
struction paper,  gummed  paper,  silver  and 
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gold  foil,  crepe  paper,  cellophane,  macaroni, 
beads,  and  other  materials. 

Kindergarten 

1.  A Sand-table  Scene  of  "The 
Christmas  Story” — Use  cut  paper,  plas- 
ticine, pipe-cleaners,  and  wool  for  lambs.  A 
cardboard  box,  painted,  will  do  for  the 
stable. 

2.  A Frieze  or  Mural  on  "The  Santa 
Claus  Parade” — Use  paint  or  chalk  or  cut 
paper. 

3.  Decorations  for  the  Tree — See  sug- 
gestions for  Grade  1,  Section  4. 

4.  Painting  on  "Christmas  Time” — 
18"  x 24". 


Auxiliary  Class 

1.  A Frieze  or  Mural  on  "The  Christ- 
mas Story”— Follow  any  of  the  suggestions 
for  December  that  seem  suitable. 

2.  Picture-making  on  "Christmas 
Time” — Follow  any  of  the  suggestions  for 
December  that  seem  suitable. 

3.  A Book  of  Carols — See  suggestions 
for  Grade  4,  Section  3. 

4.  A Frieze  on  "The  Santa  Claus 
Parade” — Follow  any  of  the  suggestions 
for  December  that  seem  suitable. 

5.  Decorations  for  the  Christmas 
Tree — Follow  any  of  the  suggestions  for 
December  that  seem  suitable. 


Suggestions  for  art  activities  in  January 


Grade  8 

1.  A Mural  or  Diagram — on  the  lines 
of  a family  tree,  to  illustrate  The  Structure 
of  the  Feudal  System.  Each  student 
undertakes  to  represent  some  part  of  the 
structure — the  king,  the  barons,  the  squires, 
the  men-at-arms,  the  serfs ; and  a committee 
fits  the  finished  sections  into  an  appropriate 
background.  Materials  may  be  paint  or 
chalk  on  wrapping  paper,  cut  paper  pasted 
on,  or  best  of  all,  differently  textured 
materials — velvet,  silk,  sacking — used  to 
discriminate  between  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
and  tin  foil  for  armour. 

2.  A Model  of  a Norman  Castle — 
showing  a section  of  the  interior. 

3.  A Flat  Composition  or  a Frieze  of 
"The  Roman  Invasion" — 18"  x 24". 

4.  Compositions  showing  stages  in 
* 'The  Fight  for  Freedom  in  Govern- 
ment"— Magna  Charta,  Execution  of  King 
Charles  I,  etc.;  not  smaller  than  12"  x 18". 

5.  Direct  Model  Drawing  of  Action 
Poses — for  later  use  in  murals  and  pictures. 
Have  two  or  more  models  pose  together  to 
show  grouping,  overlapping  of  forms,  me- 
thods of  showing  space  and  recession  of 
objects.  (See  page  32.) 

6.  Practice  in  Compositions  of  Fig- 
ures— These  may  be  done  in  charcoal,  chalk, 
paint,  or  ink  wash. 

7.  Book  Covers — Boys  taking  Industrial 
Arts  and  Crafts  might  design  covers  for 
their  work  notebooks.  These  may  be  carried 


out  in  cut-paper  designs  pasted  on,  or  in 
direct  painting  in  tempera,  or  in  India  ink. 
The  designs  must  be  shellacked  when  dry. 
Lettering  should  include  the  subject  and 
the  student’s  name,  grade,  and  school. 

Grade  7 

1.  A Map  of  the  Local  Community — 
Enlarge  a small  street  map  to  6'  x 6',  or  the 
largest  size  possible.  Show  every  child’s  own 
house  and  all  the  neighbouring  houses. 
There  should  be  emphasis  on  the  way  a 
community  grows  round  a centre — the 
market,  the  harbour,  the  churches,  the 
schools,  the  university,  the  shopping  dis- 
tricts, the  railroad  station.  All  these  fea- 
tures should  appear,  being  made  separately 
and  pasted  on,  as  well  as  gardens,  parks, 
railway  tracks,  wharves,  warehouses,  ships 
in  the  river,  traffic  on  the  streets,  factories, 
power  stations,  gas  stations,  etc.  Colour 
all  areas  appropriately  and  write  in  street 
names. 

2.  Planning  a City — Find  out  by  dis- 
cussion what  are  the  needs  of  a model  com- 
munity under  the  headings  of  beauty, 
efficiency,  ample  housing,  safe  streets,  play- 
grounds, model  school,  nursery  school,  com- 
munity centre,  churches,  shopping  centre, 
and  parks. 

3.  A Three  dimensional  Model  of 
the  City — scale  to  be  1 " to  25',  mounted  on 
Ten-test  28"  x 40".  Houses  may  be  sawed 
from  scraps  of  wood,  filed  and  sanded. 
Use  construction  paper  for  shutters,  roofs, 
doors;  toothpicks  or  matchsticks  for  fences, 
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aerials,  telegraph  posts;  bits  of  sponge  and 
evergreen  for  trees;  salt-and-flour  mixture, 
or  dental  clay,  or  asbestos  powder  for  small 
models  of  traffic  and  contours  of  the  land- 
scape. All  large  areas  of  grass  could  be 
spray-painted,  and  streets  and  parking 
spaces  painted  by  hand,  baseball  diamonds 
marked  out,  and  tennis  courts,  swings,  and 
slides  shown  in  a playground.  Boats  on  a 
pond,  and  a swimming  pool  might  be  in- 
cluded. 

4.  Picture-making  on  "Winter 
Sports" — Try  topics  like  Making  the  Rink, 
Saturday  Morning  at  the  Arena,  The 
Hockey  Game,  Ice-yachting,  and  Skating 
on  the  Frozen  Lake,  Skiing  on  Queen’s  Hill, 
the  Tower  Hill,  the  Golf  Course.  For  snow 
scenes  it  is  often  a good  thing  to  use  coloured 
construction  paper  as  a background  and 
white  chalk  with  crayons ; or  make  a definite 
exercise  in  technique  out  of  using  white 
paper  for  the  background  and  making  it 
work  as  snow-colour,  thereby  prohibiting 
the  use  of  chalk  or  white  paint. 

5.  Modelling  Figures  of  Skiers  or 
Skaters — Use  clay  or  asbestos,  and  shape 
it  with  the  fingers  or  a tongue  depressor  or 
orange  sticks.  Colour  with  tempera,  and 
shellack  when  finished.  (See  page  54.) 

6.  Designing  Covers  for  Notebooks — 

See  suggestions  for  Grade  8,  Section  7. 

Grade  6 

1.  Modelling  and  Picture-making — 
as  suggested  for  Grade  7,  Section  5 ; 18"  x 24" 
or  18"  x 12". 

2.  Planning  and  Making  a Contour 
Map  of  the  New  World — In  Hour  and  salt 
on  a big  board,  show  the  voyages  and  dis- 
coveries of  the  Spaniards  in  opening  up 


South  America,  Cartier  and  Champlain, 
Hudson,  the  Fur  Traders,  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers,  Alexander  Mackenzie,  and  others. 
Include  models  of  ships,  dogteams,  etc.,  and 
for  each  expedition  have  a label  neatly 
printed  with  the  facts  and  dates  pasted  on 
the  board.  All  oceans,  land  masses,  deserts, 
ice-caps  may  be  painted  appropriately  in 
tempera.  The  model  ships,  etc.,  will  have  to 
be  on  a much  larger  scale  than  the  map. 

3.  Paper  Sculpture — Using  coloured 
construction  paper,  scissors,  paste,  and 
paper  fasteners,  let  each  student  create  an 
object,  as  large  as  he  is  able  to  make  it.  It 
may  take  the  form  of  a head,  with  or  without 
a hat,  an  animal,  a whole  figure,  a machine, 
an  architectural  structure,  or  simply  a non- 
objective design.  The  design  should  be 
interesting  to  look  at  from  the  front,  the 
back,  and  the  sides  as  well.  Of  course,  the 
student  may  use  other  materials  to  complete 
his  design  if  he  chooses,  such  as  wire, 
coloured  wool,  string,  or  foil.  It  is  a wise 
plan  to  have  a piece  of  work  paper  handy 
with  which  to  try  out  complicated  shapes 
before  cutting  the  good  paper. 

4.  Model  Drawing — See  suggestions  for 
Grade  5,  Section  6. 

Grade  5 

1.  Modelling  and  Picture-making — 

as  suggested  for  Grade  7,  Section  5 ; 18"  x 24" 
or  18"  x 12". 

2.  Paper  Sculpture — See  suggestions 
for  Grade  6,  Section  3. 

3.  A Flour-and-Salt  Relief  Map  of  the 

Old  World — as  it  was  thought  to  be,  with 
the  New  World  traced  in  outline  only.  AH 
areas  should  be  coloured  with  tempera  and 
voyages  marked  in  different  coloured  lines. 
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A key  to  all  markings  should  be  part  of  the 
design.  The  map  should  be  mounted  on  a 
fibre  board. 

4.  A Pictorial  Log-book — as  it  might 
have  been  kept  by  Drake  or  Magellan  or 
any  other  of  the  discoverers,  or  any  member, 
young  or  old,  of  their  crew. 

5.  A Frieze  or  Mural  of  ”Tlie  Landing 
of  Columbus” — As  alternatives,  try  Drake 
Coming  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan, 
or  Fitting  out  Drake’s  Expedition. 

6.  Model  Drawing — Stress  proportions 
of  the  human  body  and  head,  how  the  parts 
fit  together,  the  relative  sizes  of  heads, 
hands,  and  feet.  Poses  should  last  not  more 
than  ten  minutes.  Always  describe  what  is 
to  be  seen  from  the  different  parts  of  the 
classroom;  otherwise,  children  who  can  see 
only  a back  view  are  as  likely  as  not  to  draw 
a face.  Similarly  draw  attention  to  the 
difference  between  one  pose  and  another, 
where  the  head  comes,  how  the  feet  are 
placed,  and  so  on.  Emphasize  the  general 
shape,  movement,  essential  gesture,  and 
urge  the  leaving  of  detail  to  the  last.  En- 
courage “scribbly”  drawings  and  large 
treatment.  Demonstrate  the  use  of  the  side 
of  a piece  of  crayon  for  producing  a broad 
stroke  and  “shading.”  (See  page  32.) 

Grade  4 

1.  A Frieze,  Mural,  or  Movie-show  of 
"The  Story  of  Travel”  or  "The  Story 
of  Communication” — This  might  take  the 
form  of  a long  winding  road  traversing  dif- 
ferent landscapes  and  climates.  If  the  road 
were  to  follow  a sea  coast  or  river  shore, 
water  transport  could  be  shown  simultan- 
eously. This  could  be  made  of  cut-paper 
figures  pasted  on  to  a painted  background. 
The  making  of  the  people  travelling  will 


require  direct  observation  of  models,  so  as 
to  find  out  how  we  look  when  we  run,  walk, 
sit,  ride,  paddle.  The  children  may  take  turns 
putting  on  an  act  for  the  class  to  look  at. 

2.  Picture-making  on  "Fun  in  Win- 
tertime”— See  Grade  7,  Section  4,  for 
suggestions  for  different  techniques.  Make 
pictures  12"  x 18"  or  larger. 

3.  A Winter  Mural. 

4.  A Class  Book  of  Life  in  Mexico  or 
Iceland,  etc. — Each  child  should  con- 
tribute a page  of  either  picture  or  story. 
Use  cut  paper  as  well  as  crayon,  and  make 
pictures  12"  x 18"  or  larger. 

Grade  3 

1.  A Sand-table  Model  or  a Mural  of 
a Community  in  Japan  or  Holland  or 
Switzerland — All  figures  should  be  original 
freehand  efforts.  For  materials  see  sug- 
gestions for  Grade  7,  Section  3.  For  water 
use  a piece  of  window  or  picture  glass  laid 
above  coloured  paper.  For  people  and 
animals  use  pipe-cleaners  and  wind  them 
with  coloured  wool  or  crepe  paper  for  vol- 
ume. 

2.  A Book  of  Homes — Each  child  should 
make  his  own  collection  of  his  own  pictures 
of  how  people’s  houses  look  in  other  lands. 
This  may  be  added  to  throughout  the  year 
and  simply  bound  in  a bright  cover.  Each 
picture  should  have  a story  on  the  facing 
page.  Page  size  12"xl8"  or  larger. 

3.  Picture-making — as  suggested  for 
Grade  4,  Section  2;  18"  x 24"  or  18"  x 12". 

4.  Cutting  Snowflake  Designs — First 
study  snowflake  forms  at  first-hand  through 
a magnifying  glass.  This  is  an  essential  pre- 
liminary, as  otherwise  the  project  becomes 
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no  more  than  an  exercise  in  ingenious  cut- 
ting. These  designs  may  be  used,  pasted  on 
a background,  as  book  covers.  - 

Grade  2 

1.  A Book  of  Indians — Each  child  may 
contribute  a picture,  not  smaller  than  12"  x 
18".  Each  picture  should  have  its  story. 
The  materials  may  be  crayons,  paint,  chalk, 
or  cut  paper. 

2.  A Winter  Mural — Use  three-dimen- 
sional cut-paper  trees  and  other  objects  to 
give  variety  to  the  flat  cut-out  figures. 

3.  Picture-making — as  suggested  for 
Grade  4,  Section  2;  12"  x 18"  or  larger. 

4.  Snowflake  Cut-outs — for  book  dec- 
orations. See  suggestions  for  Grade  3, 
Section  4. 

Grade  1 

1.  A Book  of  Helpers — Each  child  may 
make  his  own  or  contribute  to  a class  book. 
These  should  include  the  men  who  drive  the 
snow  plough  and  the  snow  remover  and  sand 
the  streets,  and  the  boys  who  dig  out  the 
front  steps  and  clear  the  sidewalks.  Snow 
pictures  might  well  be  done  on  coloured 
construction  paper  so  that  white  chalk  can 
be  used  with  the  crayons.  Pictures  should  be 
12"  x 18"  or  larger. 
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2.  A Class  Book  of  Fathers  or  Mothers 
at  Work — Each  child  should  contribute  a 
picture  12"  x 18"  or  larger,  and  a story. 

3.  Picture-making  on  "Fun  in  Win- 
tertime’’—12"  x 18"  or  18"  x 24". 

4.  Finger-painting — See  page  26. 
Kindergarten 

1.  Painting — as  suggested  for  Grade  1. 

2.  Finger-painting. 

3.  Cut-paper  and  Torn-paper  Pic- 
tures. 

4.  Gummed  Paper  Pictures. 

5.  A Mural  on  "Building  a Snow- 
man.’’ 

Auxiliary  Class 

1.  Building  a Theatre  or  Movie-show. 

2.  Making  Pictures  of  Scenes  from 
the  Life  of  Moses — As  an  alternative  you 
might  choose  the  History  of  Noah’s  Flood 
or  any  other  dramatic  story.  Join  these 
together  in  a long  roll  and  run  them  off  in 
the  movie-show  with  each  child  describing 
his  own  picture. 

3.  Picture-making  on  "Winter 
Sports’’— 18"  x 24"  or  18"  x 12". 
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Grade  8 

1.  Studies  in  Composition — By  means 
of  a view-finder  (see  page  40)  carry  out  a 
“people-scape”  of  the  students  and  (or) 
teacher,  on  large  coloured  construction  paper 
with  coloured  blackboard  chalk  or  pastels. 
Or  make  a town-scape  seen  from  the  win- 
dows or  sketched  at  home  or  in  the  school 
yard,  or  an  “interior”  at  home  or  in  the 
school;  or  make  a mural-sized  picture  of  the 
classroom  with  its  occupants.  A project  of 
this  sort  will  lead  to  the  work  suggested  in 
Section  2. 

2.  Model  Drawing — Give  additional 
practice  in  observation  of  action  poses,  or 
of  a long  pose  of  someone  sitting  at  a desk. 
Incidental  remarks  on  good  posture  might 
come  in  here,  but  add  that  a natural, 
relaxed  posture  is  always  preferable  to  a 
frozen  position  or  a slouch.  Whatever  the 
pose  is,  always  show  how  the  viewpoint  for 
those  people  at  one  side  of  the  room  differs 
from  the  viewpoint  for  those  on  the  other, 
and  in  sitting  poses  take  the  opportunity  to 
discuss  “foreshortening”  of  the  limbs.  Dem- 
onstrate by  means  of  a yardstick  held 
vertical  and  then  gradually  tilted  away 
from  the  students.  Note  how  it  appears 
shorter  and  shorter  until  it  is  end-on  to 
their  line  of  vision. 

Show  the  pupils  how  by  superimposing 
one  section  of  a limb  upon  another  section 
the  effect  of  foreshortening  is  achieved.  Thus 
in  a sitting  pose  where  the  knees  are  to- 
wards the  spectator,  cut  out  the  section  of 
thigh-to-knee  altogether  and  begin  drawing 
the  knee-to-foot  section  right  on  top  of  the 
thigh  (Figure  81). 


Make  an  analogy  with  the  butcher  who 
slices  his  leg  of  pork  (Figure  82).  Show  the 
torso  of  a sitting  figure  with  legs  sliced  off 


(Figure  83).  Then  add  the  knee-to-foot  sec- 
tion. Demonstrate  with  sections  of  legs  and 


Figure  82 


arms  cut  out  of  tag-board,  sliding  one 
section  over  another  as  in  Figure  84. 
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Use  large  newsprint  or  wrapping  paper 
and  try  charcoal  or  pen  and  wash,  or  a dry 
brush  technique  with  poster  colours. 

3.  A Painting  on  an  Abstract  Topic — 

Choose  such  topics  as  power,  speed,  anger, 
silence,  fear,  joy,  boredom.  Use  large  news- 
print or  wrapping  paper  and  fix  the  paper  to 
the  walls  or  blackboard  with  pins  or  scotch 
tape,  so  that  the  student  can  work  standing 
up.  Either  paint  or  chalk  may  be  used.  Ex- 
plain that  “painting”  can  be  done  with  pig- 
ment in  liquid  or  in  dry  form;  it  is  the 
method  of  putting  it  on  that  makes  the  dif- 
ference between  a drawing  and  a painting. 
In  this  project  the  student  should  make 
every  shape,  touch,  line,  and  colour  work  for 
him  to  convey  the  meaning  of  his  chosen 
topic. 

4.  A Sleigh  Ride — Use  paint,  chalk, 
charcoal,  or  pastel,  and  make  pictures  not 
smaller  than  18"  x 12". 

5.  Making  a Composition  or  Mural 
on  a Current  Event — Choose  from  the 
daily  paper  any  significant  item  that  lends 
itself  to  illustration  in  this  way. 

Grade  7 

1.  Studies  in  Composition — as  sug- 
gested for  Grade  8,  Section  1.  Make  and  use 
the  view-finder,  not  only  for  compositions  of 
figures,  but  also  for  objects  of  still  life.  Set 
up  a group  of  things  such  as  hockey  or  ski- 
ing equipment  on  a table,  and  let  each 
student,  using  chalk,  charcoal,  or  paint, 
compose  a picture  to  please  himself  out  of 
what  he  sees,  following  the  method  sug- 
gested for  Grade  8 for  filling  his  space.  Any 
other  objects  in  which  the  student  may  be 
interested  will  do.  Let  him  compose  his  own 
“still-life”  group  from  things  brought  from 


home  or  things  available  in  school.  Avoid 
making  the  student  feel  he  has  to  draw  what 
he  is  given.  Remember  the  chalk  box,  or 
the  jug  and  basin,  which  we  were  forced  to 
draw! 

2.  A Composition  on  a Current  Event 

— For  details  see  suggestions  for  Grade  8, 
Section  5. 

3.  Picture-making  from  Bible  Stories 
— Choose  topics  from  current  studies  or  any 
of  the  dramatic  scenes  from  the  Gospels  or 
the  Old  Testament,  e.g.  Noah’s  Ark,  or 
David  and  Goliath,  or  The  Battle  of  Jericho. 
These  could  be  done  on  newsprint  24"  x 18", 
sketched  in  chalk  and  later  painted,  or  with 
direct  painting.  Or  make  a class  mural  or 
frieze  of  any  such  subject,  using  all  the 
scenes  of  the  story. 

4.  A Valentine  Party — Make  a mural 
as  a change  from  greeting  cards.  Find  out 
what  things  are  necessary  to  a good  party: 
fancy  costumes,  decorations,  music  (juke- 
box or  dance  band),  food,  and  drink.  Dele- 
gate different  people  to  do  different  parts  of 
the  picture,  so  that  the  expert  on  the  saxo- 
phone has  an  equal  chance  with  the  expert 
on  how  to  eat  a hot  dog.  Make  the  separate 
parts  of  cut-paper  or  other  materials,  tin  foil, 
cellophane,  printed  cotton,  etc.,  and  assemble 
them  on  a painted  (or  otherwise  coloured) 
background.  Incorporate  the  title  of  the 
picture  in  the  design. 

5.  Illustrating  a Poem — for  example, 
“Stopping  by  Woods  on  a Snowy  Evening” 
by  Robert  Frost.  Use  coloured  construction 
paper  18"  x 12",  any  colour  the  student 
wants,  or  limit  the  choice  to  gray,  black,  or 
blue,  with  white  chalk  and  crayons,  or 
pastels. 

The  following  method  is  recommended: 
Have  the  pupils  assemble  all  the  necessary 
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materials  first.  Then  read  the  poem  aloud 
twice,  suggesting  that  the  picture  to  be  made 
does  not  need  to  be  an  exact  rendering  of 
detail,  but  rather  a means  of  conveying 
atmosphere.  Suggest  a variation  of  points 
of  view  in  the  picture;  for  instance,  one 
might  be  in  the  woods,  watching  the  man 
drive  by,  or  down  in  the  village,  or  observing 
the  whole  incident  from  above. 

There  are  any  number  of  poems  describ- 
ing typical  February  scenes  that  could  be 
illustrated.  Why  not  use  this  poem  from 
Shakespeare’s  Love's  Labours  Lost  for  a 
literature  lesson,  and  then,  the  teacher  hav- 
ing clarified  some  of  the  more  difficult 
phrases,  let  the  class  make  their  picture  to 
illustrate  it? 

When  icicles  hang  by  the  wall, 

And  Dick  the  shepherd  blows  his  nail, 
And  Tom  bears  logs  into  the  hall, 

And  milk  comes  frozen  home  in  pail, 
When  blood  is  nipped  and  ways  be  foul, 
Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl, 
Tu-whit; 

Tu-who,  a merry  note, 

While  greasy  Joan  doth  keel  the  pot. 

When  all  aloud  the  wind  doth  blow, 

And  coughing  drowns  the  parson’s  saw, 
And  birds  sit  brooding  in  the  snow, 

And  Marian’s  nose  looks  red  and  raw, 
When  roasted  crabs  hiss  in  the  bowl, 

Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl, 
Tu-whit; 

Tu-who,  a merry  note, 

While  greasy  Joan  doth  keel  the  pot. 

Or  try  “The  Scarecrow”  by  Walter  de  la 
Mare,  or  “Blow,  Blow,  Thou  Winter  Wind” 
from  Shakespeare’s  As  You  Like  It.  Or 
read  these  two  poems  by  Bliss  Carman  from 
Sanctuary : 
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The  Winter  Scene 

I 

The  rutted  roads  are  all  like  iron;  skies 
Are  keen  and  brilliant;  only  the  oak  leaves 
cling 

In  the  bare  woods,  or  the  hardy  bitter-sweet; 
Drivers  have  put  their  sheepskin  jackets  on; 
And  all  the  ponds  are  sealed  with  sheeted  ice 
That  rings  with  stroke  of  skate  and  hockey 
stick, 

Or  in  the  twilight  cracks  with  running  whoop. 
Bring  in  the  logs  of  oak  and  hickory, 

And  make  an  ample  blaze  on  the  wide  hearth. 
Now  is  the  time  with  winter  o’er  the  world, 
For  books  and  friends  and  mellow  candle- 
light, 

And  timeless  lingering  by  the  setting  fire, 
While  all  the  shuddering  stars  are  keen  with 
cold. 

II 

Russet  and  white  and  gray  is  the  oak  wood 
In  the  great  snow.  Still  from  the  North  it 
comes, 

Whispering,  settling,  sifting  through  the  trees, 
O’erloading  branch  and  twig.  The  road  is  lost. 
Clearing  and  meadow,  stream  and  ice-bound 
pond 

Are  made  once  more  a trackless  wilderness 
In  the  white  hush  where  not  a creature  stirs ; 
And  the  pale  sun  is  blotted  from  the  sky. 

In  that  strange  twilight  the  lone  traveller 
halts 

To  listen  to  the  stealthy  snowflakes  fall, 

And  then  far  off  toward  the  Stamford  shore, 
Where  through  the  storm  the  coast-wise 
liners  go, 

Faint  and  recurrent  on  the  muffled  air, 

A foghorn  booming  through  the  smother — 
hark! 

Reprinted  by  permission  of  McClelland  and  Stewart, 
Limited.  Toronto,  publishers  of  Bliss  Carman’s  Poems. 


The  Lonely  House 

By  Shirley  Ainslie,  aged  10.  Drawn  with  poster  paint  on  gray  paper,  12"  x 12".  Without 
the  story,  this  picture  would  not  mean  very  much  to  the  spectator.  But  see  the  difference 
when  you  know  what  was  happening.  (See  page  17.) 
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6.  A Painting — as  suggested  for  Grade 
8,  Section  3. 

Grade  6 

1.  Studies  in  Composition — as  sug- 
gested for  Grades  7 and  8,  Section  1. 

2.  A Painting — as  suggested  for  Grade 
8,  Section  3. 

3.  Picture-making  from  Bible  Stories 
— Choose  stories  either  from  current  studies 
or  from  the  Gospels  or  the  Psalms,  and  make 
pictures  not  smaller  than  18"  x 12".  Make 
a book  of  Psalms,  combining  good  writing 
and  layout,  with  a picture  on  the  page  facing 
each  Psalm.  Discuss  early  manuscript  books, 
showing  the  simple  use  of  black  and  red 
(rubrication)  as  decoration.  Make  a mural 
or  pictures  on  any  Old  Testament  blood- 
and-thunder  story. 

4.  A Valentine  Party — as  suggested  for 
Grade  7,  Section  4. 

5.  Illustrating  a Poem — See  sugges- 
tions for  Grade  7,  Section  5. 

6.  Picture-making  on  a Current 
Event — local  or  general.  This  could  include 
anything  from  a sleigh-ride  to  the  rescue  of 
men  forced  down  on  an  ice-floe  in  Hudson 
Bay,  or  on  an  island  in  the  Pacific,  the 
Atlantic,  or  elsewhere. 

Grade  5 

1.  Studies  in  Composition — as  sug- 
gested for  Grades  7 and  8,  Section  1. 

2.  Picture-making — not  smaller  than 
18"  x 12",  to  convey  the  atmosphere  of  a 
poem  not  previously  studied.  Suitable  poems 
would  be  “Velvet  Shoes”  by  Elinor  Wylie, 
or  “Star  Talk”  by  Robert  Graves. 1 


3.  Valentine  Greeting  Cards. — These 
must  be  original  in  design,  material,  and 
verse.  Encourage  the  children  to  bring 
materials  from  home;  coloured  tin  foil,  lace 
scraps,  doilies,  ribbon,  etc.  Suggest  alter- 
natives to  cards,  such  as  baskets  of  candy, 
nose-gays  of  paper  flowers,  each  flower 
mounted  on  a pipe-cleaner  bound  with  wool, 
and  the  bunch  enclosed  in  paper  lace;  or 
construct  small  figures  from  pipe-cleaners 
and  wool,  appropriately  dressed  for  Valen- 
tine’s Day. 

4.  Picture-making  on  "The  Story  of 
St.  Valentine” — 18"  x 12"  or  larger. 

5.  Picture-making  from  Bible  Stories 
— Illustrate  any  dramatic  story  either  from 
current  studies  or  from  the  Old  Testament. 
Make  a book  of  pictures  each  with  a story 
on  the  facing  page. 

6.  A Composition  or  a Class  Mural 
on  a Current  Event— See  suggestions  for 
Grade  6,  Section  6. 

Grade  4 

1.  Making  Models — of  people  and  ob- 
jects studied  in  Mexico,  Iceland,  Argentina, 
or  whichever  country  is  appropriate.  Use 
pipe-cleaners,  scraps  of  wool,  cut  paper,  and 
plasticine,  and  set  up  a scene  in  a big  card- 
board box  set  sideways  like  a movie-show. 
Paint  a background  into  the  back  and  sides 
of  the  box.  For  further  ideas  on  Mexico, 
see  School  Arts  for  January,  1948. 

2.  A Valentine  Party  for  the  Birds — 
Make  a mural  or  frieze  showing  the  proper 
methods  of  feeding  birds  in  winter.  This 
project  should  begin  with  discussion  of 
methods,  good  and  bad,  and  the  listing  of 
birds  seen.  Then  each  child  should  be  assign- 


ee Modern  British  Poetry  edited  by  Louis  Untermeyer.  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company,  Inc. 
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ed  a part  of  the  picture  to  make  in  cut-paper; 
e.g.  pigeons,  sparrows,  starlings,  cats,  squir- 
rels, trees,  fences,  houses,  the  bird-table,  etc. 
Also  each  child  should  produce  a figure  of 
himself  to  go  in  the  picture. 

3.  Illustrating  a Poem — See  sugges- 
tions for  Grade  7,  Section  5. 

4.  Picture-making — Illustrate  the  story 
of  the  Grenfell  Mission,  or  the  story  of 
Florence  Nightingale.  Make  a book  of 
Grenfell’s  Adventures,  or  a book  of  Heroes 
and  Heroines,  containing  pictures  and 
stories,  not  smaller  than  18"  x 12". 

5.  A Valentine  Greeting  Project — to 
be  sent  to  the  children’s  ward  at  the  hospital. 
Include  not  only  greeting  cards  (strictly 
original)  but  small  candy  baskets  or  calen- 
dars or  heart-shaped  envelopes  to  contain 
hankies,  etc. 

6.  Picture-making  or  a Cut-paper 
Mural  on  "The  World  We  Live  In” — 
Use  newsprint  or  wrapping  paper,  18"  x 24". 

Grade  3 

1.  A Valentine  Project — as  suggested 
for  Grade  4,  Section  5. 

2.  A Valentine  Party  for  the  Birds — 
Make  a mural  or  frieze  as  suggested  for 
Grade  4,  Section  2. 

3.  Illustrating  a Poem — See  sugges- 
tions for  Grade  7,  Section  5.  Emphasize 
atmosphere  rather  than  detail.  Among  suit- 
able poems  would  be  “Full  Moon”  by  Walter 
de  la  Mare. 

4.  Picture-making  on  Bible  Stories — 
Illustrate  the  story  of  Joseph  and  his 
Brethren,  or  any  other  dramatic  story  from 
the  Old  Testament,  making  pictures  not 
smaller  than  18"  x 12". 


5.  A Mural  or  Frieze — on  any  such 
story  as  David  and  Goliath,  done  in  chalk 
or  tempera,  or  cut  paper  and  chalk,  on 
continuous  wrapping  paper  or  wall  paper. 

6.  A Mural  or  Picture-making  on 
"The  World  We  Live  In” — not  smaller 
than  18"  x 12". 

Grade  2 

1.  Making  a Valentine  Tree — Make  a 
tree  from  a bunch  of  twigs  or  a whole  bare 
branch,  and  set  it  in  a heavy  flowerpot  to 
hold  it  steady.  Then  let  each  child  contri- 
bute a bird  of  cut  paper,  made  three-dimen- 
sionally,  in  his  own  choice  of  colours.  The 
tree  may  be  filled  with  snow  and  later  made 
to  blossom  and  put  out  leaves ; and  all  kinds 
of  different  animals  and  birds  may  inhabit 
it — squirrels,  owls,  cats,  crows,  etc.  Needless 
to  say,  all  parts  should  be  cut  freehand. 

As  an  alternative,  make  a Flight  of 
Valentine  Birds.  The  birds  may  be  hung 
by  strings  from  the  ceiling. 

2.  A Painting  or  Picture  on  "The 
World  We  Live  In" — done  with  chalk  or 
crayon;  18"  x 24"  or  18"  x 12". 

3.  Picture-making  on  Bible  Stories — 
Illustrate  any  story  that  is  being  studied, 
on  coloured  paper,  18"  x 24"  or  18"  x 12", 
with  paint,  chalk,  or  crayons. 

4.  Picture-making  on  a Poem — “The 
North  Wind  Doth  Blow,”  or  any  suitable 
winter  poem. 

Grade  1 

1.  A Valentine  Tree — as  suggested  for 
Grade  2,  Section  1. 

2.  A Painting  or  a Mural  on  "The 
World  We  Live  In”— 18"  x 24". 
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3.  Picture-making  or  a Mural  on  "A 
Sleigh  Ride”— 18"  x 12"  or  18"  x 24". 

4.  Picture-making  on  a Poem — See 

suggestions  for  Grade  2,  Section  4. 

Kindergarten 

A Sand-table  Project  on  ""The  World” 
— This  should  be  a flat  view,  not  an  attempt 
at  realism.  It  could  show  different  kinds  of 
climate,  i.e.  summer  and  winter,  and  animals 
and  people,  the  sea  and  the  land.  Try  cut 
paper  for  the  figures  and  trees,  and  pipe- 


cleaners  for  animals.  Rivers  and  the  sea 
can  be  crepe  paper,  or  strips  of  blue  material 
set  between  sandbanks. 

Carry  out  any  other  projects  suggested 
for  February  which  seem  suitable  for  children 
of  kindergarten  age. 

Auxiliary  Class 

1.  Picture-making — on  any  suitable 
topic  listed  for  February. 

2.  Soap-carving. 

3.  A Mural  on  "Winter  Sports.” 


Suggestions  for  art  activities  in  March 


Grade  8 

1.  Making  a Portrait — This  type  of 
project  should  follow  previous  sessions  of 
drawing  figures  and  faces ; and  students 
should  be  given  adequate  time  in  which  to 
carry  it  out,  at  least  an  hour,  or  if  possible, 
two  sittings  of  one  hour  each.  This  will  give 
the  students  a chance  to  make  a careful, 
thoughtful  study  and  bring  it  to  a fair  degree 
of  finish. 

Use  poster  paint,  pastels,  chalk,  or  char- 
coal. If  poster  paint  is  to  be  used,  there 
must  be  plenty  of  white  available  so  that 
all  the  subtle  tints  of  flesh  colour  may  be 
mixed. 

Where  pupils’  desks  are  movable,  they 
should  be  placed  in  a circle  and  the  model 
posed  in  the  middle.  The  model  should  be 
seated  so  that  he  or  she  will  not  get  tired  too 
quickly  and  should  be  given  a few  minutes’ 
rest  every  twenty  minutes. 

The  teacher  should  stress  large  treatment 
of  the  subject,  if  only  because  it  is  easier  to 
paint  a large  head  with  a big  brush.  The 
picture  may  be  of  the  head  only  or  a three- 
quarter  length  portrait.  Fill  in  the  back- 
ground to  make  a picture. 

2.  Making  a full-length  Figure  Draw- 
ing— If  it  is  possible  to  move  the  desks,  they 
should  be  arranged  in  a circle,  and  the  model 
posed  in  the  middle  so  that  each  student  gets 
a good  view.  The  drawing  should  be  done 
on  large  newsprint,  18"  x 24",  or  a similar 
size  of  wrapping  paper,  in  charcoal,  chalk, 
or  pastel.  Enough  time  should  be  allowed  to 
complete  the  drawing,  which  should  be  more 


than  a mere  sketch.  The  teacher  should 
encourage  the  students  to  draw  the  model 
as  a solid  object  in  light  and  shadow  rather 
than  as  an  outline.  They  should  use  the  in- 
formation previously  given  about  the  pro- 
portions of  the  human  body  (see  page  34), 
and  measure  by  eye  (not  by  ruler)  to  check 
them.  Let  the  drawing  be  well  placed  on  the 
page,  and  let  it  fill  the  space. 

3.  Composition — 18  " x 24  " or  18  " x 12  " 
in  paint,  chalk,  pastels,  or  charcoal  on  any 
of  the  following  topics:  A March  Gale,  A 
Silver  Thaw,  The  Great  Storm,  The  Sugar 
Bush,  A Hockey  Match,  or  Listening  to 
Music  (concert,  gramophone,  or  radio,  at 
school,  at  home,  or  elsewhere). 

4.  Drawing  a Cat,  Dog,  Rabbit,  or 
Duck — Arrange  for  one  of  the  students  to 
bring  a well-behaved  animal  to  the  class 
and  set  it  in  the  middle  of  the  room  so  that 
everyone  can  see  it.  Since  the  animal  will 
move  about,  have  the  students  use  large 
sheets  of  paper  and  make  a number  of  action 
sketches.  Cultivate  the  technique  of  the 
instantaneous  camera  shot,  and,  having 
observed  carefully,  let  them  draw  partly 
from  memory.  Soft  chalk  or  charcoal 
should  be  used  because  it  is  difficult  to  cap- 
ture movement  with  a thin  point  like  a 
pencil.  Encourage  the  students  to  make  the 
most  of  texture  in  these  sketches,  trying  to 
convey  sleek  fur,  rough  hair,  or  feathers. 

If  possible,  before  the  sketching  begins, 
the  teacher  should  talk  about  the  bony  struc- 
ture of  the  animal  and  make  a rough  diagram 
on  the  board,  showing  the  spine  and  rib- 
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cage  and  the  follow-through  of  the  spine 
into  the  tail.  Show  likenesses  to  and 
differences  from  the  human  skeleton. 

5.  Building  a Formal  Pattern — See 
page  44.  The  pattern  may  be  designed  for 
later  reproduction  by  silk-screen  technique 
or  hand-block  printing  to  suit  a woven 
textile,  a wall  paper,  a printed  cotton  or 
silk  material,  or  a book  jacket.  First,  the 
paper,  18"  x 12"  or  larger,  should  be  mea- 
sured and  lightly  ruled  in  regular  squares  or 
diamond  shapes ; a 3 " or  4 " square  is  a good 
size.  Then  with  a small  piece  of  stiff  paper 
or  card,  make  a mask,  that  is,  a shape  which 
will  partly  cover  or  overlap  the  basic 
square.  Lay  it  on  each  consecutive  square 
of  the  pattern  and  mark  round  it  with  colour 
— paint,  crayon,  or  chalk.  The  method  of 
putting  on  the  colour  is  left  to  the  student. 
There  are  many  different  ways:  marking  a 
thin  line,  rubbing  a thick  line,  hatching, 
stippling,  filling  in  the  rest  of  the  square 
with  solid  colour,  dotting,  striping,  and  so  on. 

When  each  square  has  this  part  of  the 
pattern  completed,  begin  at  the  first  square 
again  and  elaborate  a second  stage  of  the 
design,  which,  in  turn,  must  be  carried 
through  each  square  before  a third  stage  is 
begun.  Of  course,  the  student  may  decide 
to  use  the  same  design  in  each  alternate 
square  with  reverse  patterns  between,  or 
perhaps  alternate  rows  of  squares  in  reverse 
and  obverse. 

It  is  important  to  see  that  the  mask 
is  laid  precisely  in  the  right  place  on  each 
square;  otherwise  the  pattern  will  not 
register  properly.  To  do  this,  make  a pencil 
mark  on  the  mask  exactly  where  it  crosses 
or  touches  the  sides  of  the  first  square,  and 
take  care  to  make  it  fit  on  each  subsequent 
one.  This  kind  of  design  may  grow  also  from 
a study  of  lettering.  (See  page  45.) 


Grade  7 

1.  Drawing  an  Animal  from  Life — 

See  suggestions  for  Grade  8,  Section  4. 

2.  Composition— 18"  x 24"  or  18"  x 12", 
on  any  of  the  following  topics:  The  Hurri- 
cane, After  the  Great  Storm,  A Silver  Thaw, 
The  Sugar  Bush,  An  Inter-school  Hockey 
Match,  A March  Gale,  or  Listening  to 
Music  (concert,  gramophone,  radio,  choir, 
etc.). 

3.  Making  a full-length  Figure  Draw- 
ing— See  suggestions  for  Grade  8,  Section  2. 

4.  Designing  a Book  Jacket — The  de- 
sign will  fit  an  18"  x 12"  sheet  of  paper  and 
should  include  the  spine  of  the  book.  Formal 
designs  and  good  lettering  are  much  more 
effective  than  realistic  pictures.  Remember 
that  this  is  a book  to  hold,  not  a picture  to 
hang  up.  Choose  books  that  are  being 
currently  read. 

5.  Building  a Pattern  with  Letters — 

Using  the  initial  letters  of  his  name,  or  all 
the  letters  of  one  name  as  units  of  design, 
let  the  student  make  a pattern  to  fill  a given 
size,  say  18"  x 12".  The  letters  should  be 
regarded  as  patterns  merely,  and  used  at 
any  angle,  joined  in  reverse  or  upside-down 
to  produce  the  desired  effect.  Two  or  pos- 
sibly three  colours  may  be  used.  The  letters 
need  not  necessarily  be  in  straight  lines ; the 
pattern  may  revolve  around  a central  motif 
or  construct  itself  in  cells  or  crystalline 
formations;  or  it  may  grow  like  a tree  from 
roots  and  spread  out  into  branches.  The 
letters  might  be  drawn  in  outline  and  filled 
with  colour.  (See  pages  45-50.) 

Grade  6 

1.  Drawing  an  Animal  from  Life — 
See  suggestions  for  Grade  8,  Section  4. 
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2.  Picture- making — on  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing themes : A Hurricane,  After  the 
Great  Storm,  A Silver  Thaw,  The  Sugar 
Bush,  A March  Gale,  A Snow-Blower  in 
Action,  or  Listening  to  Music  (concert, 
choir,  gramophone,  or  radio,  at  school  or  at 
home  or  elsewhere).  Make  pictures  not 
smaller  than  18"  x 12",  and  use  chalk,  paint, 
crayons,  or  cut  paper. 

3.  A Mural  on  "’The  Inter-school 
Hockey  Match” — This  might  well  be  done 
in  cut  paper  pasted  to  a background,  so  that 
everyone  can  do,  at  his  own  desk,  the  things 
he  is  best  able  to  contribute  to  the  mural. 
Spectators,  buildings,  trees  are  as  much  a 
part  of  the  design  as  the  players  themselves. 
Let  the  players  be  at  least  9"  high,  or  even 
larger  for  close-up  play.  In  making  the  rink, 
remember  that,  no  matter  from  what  angle 
it  is  seen,  corner  posts  must  remain  ver- 
tical. The  far  side  of  the  rink  will  appear 
smaller  than  the  near  side.  Let  those  who 
are  to  make  the  players  decide  together  on 
some  definite  aspect  of  the  play,  so  that 
every  player  is  in  an  appropriate  position 
and  only  one  puck  appears.  Include  por- 
traits of  the  teachers  among  the  onlookers. 

4.  Making  a full-length  Figure  Draw- 
ing— See  suggestions  for  Grade  8,  Section  2. 

5.  Building  a Pattern  with  Letters — 

See  suggestions  for  Grade  7,  Section  5. 

Grade  5 

1.  A Mural  on  "The  Inter-school 
Hockey  Match” — See  suggestions  for 
Grade  6,  Section  3. 

2.  Picture-making — as  suggested  for 
Grade  6,  Section  2. 

3.  Full-length  Figure  Drawing — See 

page  32. 


4.  Picture-making  on  "How  St.  Pat- 
rick drove  the  Snakes  out  of  Ireland” — 
not  smaller  than  18  " x 12  ". 

5.  Looking  at  a Live  Animal — When  a 
well-behaved  animal  has  been  produced,  let 
the  owner  hold  it  up  in  front  of  the  class,  or 
walk  round  between  the  desks  so  that  every- 
one can  see.  The  teacher  should  explain  how 
the  animal’s  bones  are  organized  and  make 
a few  simple  sketches  on  the  board.  These 
must  be  rubbed  out  before  the  children 
begin  their  own  pictures.  Then  when  every 
point  has  been  noticed,  short  legs,  long  legs, 
short  or  long  nose,  size  of  head  compared  to 
body,  texture  of  fur,  type  of  tail,  typical 
movements,  the  animal  may  be  removed, 
and  the  picture-making  begin.  The  picture 
may  have  a whole  family  of  animals  in  it  if 
necessary  and  as  many  other  “properties” 
as  the  child  likes.  It  should  not  be  smaller 
than  18"  x 12". 

Grade  4 

1.  A Mural  on  "The  Inter-school 
Hockey  Match” — See  suggestions  for  Grade 
6,  Section  3. 

2.  Picture-making — as  suggested  for 
Grade  6,  Section  2. 

3.  Pictures  or  a Mural  on  "A  Windy 
Day  in  March” — not  smaller  than  18"  x 
12". 

4.  A Frieze  or  Pictures  on  "How 
St.  Patrick  drove  the  Snakes  out  of 
Ireland.” 

Grade  3 

1.  A Mural  on  a Poem — Using  cut 
paper  pasted  to  a background,  and  chalk  or 
paint  for  the  landscape,  make  a mural  on 
the  following  poem  by  William  Howitt: 
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The  Wind  in  a Frolic 

The  wind  one  morning  sprang  up  from  sleep, 
Saying,  “Now  for  a frolic!  now  for  a leap! 
Now  for  a madcap  galloping  chase! 

I’ll  make  a commotion  in  every  place!” 

So  it  swept  with  a bustle  right  through  a 
great  town, 

Creaking  the  signs  and  scattering  dowi 
Shutters;  and  whisking,  with  merciless 
squalls, 

Old  women’s  bonnets  and  gingerbread  stalls. 
There  never  was  heard  a much  lustier  shout, 
As  the  apples  and  oranges  trundled  about; 
And  the  urchins,  that  stand  with  their 
thievish  eyes 

For  ever  on  watch,  ran  off  each  with  a prize. 

Then  away  to  the  field  it  went  blustering  and 
humming, 

And  the  cattle  all  wondered  whatever  was 
coming. 

It  plucked  by  their  tails  the  grave  matronly 
cows, 

And  tossed  the  colts’  manes  all  about  their 
brows, 

Till,  offended  at  such  a familiar  salute, 

They  all  turned  their  backs,  and  stood  sullen- 
ly mute. 

So  on  it  went,  capering  and  playing  its 
pranks ; 

Whistling  with  reeds  on  the  broad  river’s 
banks ; 

Puffing  the  birds  as  they  sat  on  the  spray, 
Or  the  traveller  grave  on  the  king’s  highway. 
It  was  not  too  nice  to  hustle  the  bags 
Of  the  beggar,  and  flutter  his  dirty  rags; 
’Twas  so  bold  that  it  feared  not  to  play  its 
joke 

With  the  doctor’s  wig,  or  the  gentleman’s 
cloak. 

Through  the  forest  it  roared,  and  cried  gaily, 
“Now, 


You  sturdy  old  oaks,  I’ll  make  you  bow!” 
And  it  made  them  bow  without  more  ado, 

Or  it  cracked  their  great  branches  through 
and  through. 

Then  it  rushed  like  a monster  on  cottage  and 
farm, 

Striking  their  dwellers  with  sudden  alarm; 
And  they  ran  out  like  bees  in  a midsummer 
swarm. 

There  were  dames  with  their  kerchiefs  tied 
over  their  caps, 

To  see  if  their  poultry  were  free  from 
mishaps; 

The  turkeys  they  gobbled,  the  geese  scream- 
ed aloud, 

And  the  hens  crept  to  roost  in  a terrified 
crowd ; 

There  was  rearing  of  ladders,  and  logs  laying 
on 

Where  the  thatch  from  the  roof  threatened 
soon  to  be  gone, 

But  the  wind  had  passed  on,  and  had  met 
in  a lane 

With  a schoolboy,  who  panted  and  struggled 
in  vain; 

For  it  tossed  him  and  twirled  him,  then 
passed,  and  he  stood, 

With  his  hat  in  a pool  and  his  shoe  in  the 
mud. 

But  away  went  the  wind  in  its  holiday  glee, 
And  now  it  was  far  on  the  billowy  sea, 

And  the  lordly  ships  felt  its  staggering  blow, 
And  the  little  boats  darted  to  and  fro. 

But  lo!  it  was  night,  and  it  sank  to  rest, 

On  the  sea-bird’s  rock  in  the  gleaming  West. 
Laughing  to  think,  in  its  fearful  fun. 

How  little  of  mischief  it  had  done. 

2.  Picture-making — Using  chalk,  paint, 
crayons,  or  cut  paper,  make  pictures  18"  x 
12"  or  larger  on  any  of  the  following  themes: 
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A Hurricane,  The  Great  Storm,  A Silver 
Thaw,  A March  Gale,  Flying  Kites,  A 
Snow-blower  in  Action,  Listening  to  Music 
(concert,  radio,  gramophone,  or  choir,  at 
school,  at  home,  or  elsewhere). 

3.  A Frieze  or  Pictures  on  "How 
St.  Patrick  drove  the  Snakes  out  of 
Ireland.” 

4.  Making  a Chart  of  the  Winds — 
This  might  well  be  carried  out  as  a big 
diagram  or  mural  in  cut  paper  pasted  to  a 
background.  Let  each  wind  be  represented 
by  an  appropriate  figure;  for  instance,  the 
North  Wind  might  be  an  old  man  with  a 
large  beard.  He  should  be  warmly  wrapped 
against  the  Arctic  weather.  The  South 
Wind  might  be  young  and  sunburned,  bring- 
ing fine  weather,  the  East  Wind,  pinched 
and  fierce,  and  the  West  Wind,  a generous 
bringer  of  harvests  and  plenty.  The  points 
of  the  compass  might  fill  the  centre  of  the 
chart,  and  possibly  this  rhyme  might  be 
included  as  part  of  the  design: 

When  the  Wind  is  in  the  East 

’Tis  neither  good  for  man  or  beast ; 

When  the  wind  is  in  the  North 

The  skilful  fisher  goes  not  forth; 

When  the  wind  is  in  the  south 

It  blows  the  bait  in  the  fish’s  mouth; 

When  the  wind  is  in  the  West, 

Then  ’tis  at  the  very  best. 

Grade  2 

1.  A Mural  on  "How  the  Wind  helps 
People” — This  should  include  mills,  ships, 
gardens,  weather,  climate,  communications, 
pumps,  washing-lines,  ventilation,  etc.  It 
could  be  done  in  paint,  chalk,  or  cut  paper. 


2.  Picture-making — as  suggested  foi 
Grade  3,  Section  2. 

3.  Picture-making  on  ''The  Story  of 
St.  Patrick”— 18"  x 12". 

4.  Painting — 18"  x 24",  on  any  topic. 
Grade  1 

1.  A Mural  on  "Flying  Kites” — Use 
cut  paper  pasted  to  a chalked  or  painted 
background. 

2.  Picture-making — as  suggested  for 
Grade  3,  Section  2. 

3.  Picture-making  or  a Class  Book  on 
"The  Story  of  St.  Patrick” — not  smaller 
than  12"  x 18". 

4.  Painting — At  least  two  children 
at  a time  should  paint  each  day,  on  any 
topic. 

Kindergarten 

1.  Painting. 

2.  Cut-paper  Pictures — Why  not  make 
gummed  paper  cut-out  pictures  of  flying 
kites? 

3.  A Mural  on  "A  Windy  Day.” 

4.  Finger-painting. 

Auxiliary  Class 

1.  A Chart  of  the  Winds — See  sug- 
gestions for  Grade  3,  Section  4. 

2.  Picture-making — as  suggested  for 
Grade  6,  Section  2. 

3.  Carry  out  any  other  suggestions  for 
March  that  seem  suitable. 


Suggestions  for  art  activities  in  April 


Grade  8 

1.  Make  a Design  for  Stained  Glass — 
This  may  be  a design  for  a church  window 
or  for  a library,  school,  or  house.  The  de- 
sign need  not  be  limited  to  religious  topics; 
there  are  many  other  appropriate  ways  of 
using  it.  Think  of  ancient  heraldry  for  in- 
stance, a shield  of  arms  and  a crest,  or 
modern  heraldry  as  shown  in  the  formation 
patches  worn  during  the  war  to  distinguish 
the  different  armoured  brigades,  infantry 
divisions,  and  so  on;  ask  students  to  des- 
cribe any  that  their  fathers  or  other  relatives 
may  have  worn.  Or  try  a design  for  a 
museum  window  showing  prehistoric  mon- 
sters, or  a scene  of  deep-sea  life,  or  a tropical 
forest,  or  a window  for  a gymnasium  or 
swimming  tank. 

The  following  materials  will  be  needed: 
white  tissue  paper;  “folding”  or  “poster” 
paper  in  all  colours  (not  thick  construction 
paper) ; raw  linseed  oil ; paste ; carbon  paper ; 
black  paint  and  paper. 

Draw  the  design  in  black  chalk  on  the 
tissue  paper,  which  may  be  cut  to  fit  an 
actual  window  pane  or  may  be  just  a small 
rectangular  panel,  say  9"  x 18"  or  12"  x 12", 
or  a “roundel,”  that  is,  a circular  design. 
Place  the  tissue  paper,  with  carbon  paper 
beneath  it,  over  the  required  colour  of  fold- 
ing paper.  Trace  the  shape  through.  Cut  out 
the  traced  shape  and  paste  it  in  its  proper 
place  on  the  tissue.  Do  this  until  the  whole 
design  is  filled.  The  “leadlines”  may  be  simu- 
lated with  narrow  strips  of  black  paper, 
yfs " wide,  pasted  on,  or  with  thick  black 
paint.  When  the  pasting  is  all  dry,  brush  the 


whole  design  with  linseed  oil.  Then  it  may 
be  hung  in  the  window  with  scotch  tape  and 
will  give  a remarkably  realistic  effect.  The 
outside  edge  of  each  design  should  have  a 
y%"  wide  leadline  of  black  paper. 

2.  A Project  for  Easter — Though  this 
might  well  be  a design  for  a window  (see 
Section  1)  showing  scenes  from  the  life  of 
Christ  (or  any  other  suitable  topic),  it  might 
equally  well  be  a composition  on  What  I 
did  at  Easter  or  What  I intend  to  do  at 
Easter.  Or  it  could  be  a mural,  or  indivi- 
dual pictures,  not  smaller  than  18"  x 12". 

3.  Compositions  on  "The  Opening  of 
Navigation” — Students  should  collect  in- 
formation for  themselves  by  going  down  to 
the  waterfront,  observing,  sketching,  asking, 
taking  photographs.  This  data  may  be 
assembled  and  discussed  in  class,  and  the 
various  aspects  assigned  to  different  groups 
for  turning  into  pictures,  a mural,  models, 
etc.;  for  instance,  The  Ice  Breaker,  The 
First  Trip  of  the  Wolfe  Islander , Moving 
Freighters  from  Winter  Quarters,  Painting 
and  Caulking,  The  Pilot-master’s  Activities, 
The  First  Ship  to  Clear  for  Montreal  or 
Toronto,  The  First  Arrival  of  Ships  from 
Up  the  Lake. 

4.  A Project  on  "Building  Construc- 
tion in  Kingston” — Begin  by  visiting 
several  different  buildings  under  construc- 
tion, in  the  neighbourhood,  either  as  an 
individual  assignment  or  as  a class  activity. 
Sketch,  photograph,  and  observe  men  at 
work,  machines  in  action,  different  stages  of 
structure:  foundations,  scaffolding,  steel- 
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girder  framework,  concrete  and  stone  blocks, 
brick,  clapboarding  and  interior  finishing. 
Note  the  order  in  which  processes  are  per- 
formed, and  observe  that  planning  or 
“thinking  ahead”  is  an  essential  factor.  For 
instance,  heavy  wiring  and  plumbing  comes 
before  plastering.  From  this  information 
make  a mural  or  separate  pictures  correlat- 
ing with  the  story  of  the  building,  or  a book 
of  building  construction,  or  a model  of  the 
building. 

Some  students  might  make  a special  study 
of  action  poses,  such  as  digging,  rivetting, 
drilling,  using  a pick-axe,  hammering,  pile- 
driving,  and  turn  them  into  a continuous 
frieze. 

5.  Compositions  on  "Spring  Clean- 
ing’’—not  smaller  than  18"  x 12".  Use 
different  materials  in  the  same  picture,  or 
make  a mural,  with  tempera,  chalk,  crayon, 
cut  paper.  Encourage  ingenious  use  of 
material  to  convey  textures — corrugated 
cardboard  for  ploughland,  sponge  rubber 
for  trees. 

Grade  7 

1.  A Project  on  "The  Opening  of 
Navigation” — See  suggestions  for  Grade  8, 
Section  3. 

2.  Making  a Design  for  Stained  Glass 
— For  details  see  suggestions  for  Grade  8, 
Section  1. 

3.  Building  Construction — See  sug- 
gestions for  Grade  8,  Section  4. 

4.  Compositions  oil  "Spring  Clean- 
ing”— Include  not  only  house-cleaning  but 
planting  gardens,  farm  work,  painting  of 
houses,  boats,  bicycles,  furniture,  and  make 
pictures  not  smaller  than  18"  x 12". 


5.  Picture-making  for  Easter — not 
smaller  than  18"  x 12".  This  may  include 
Scenes  from  the  Life  of  Christ,  Easter 
Sunday  Church-going,  Easter  in  the  Woods, 
Easter  Parade,  etc. 

Grade  6 

1.  Making  a Design  for  Stained  Glass 
— See  suggestions  for  Grade  8,  Section  1. 
Take  note  of  the  many  suitable  uses  for  such 
a design  other  than  church  windows. 

2.  A Project  on  "Spring  Cleaning” — 
This  might  be  a class  book  of  pictures, 
stories,  and  poems,  dealing  with  all  aspects 
of  this  “protest  against  decay”;  not  smaller 
than  18"  x 12". 

3.  Picture-making  for  Easter — See 

suggestions  for  Grade  7,  Section  5. 

4.  Picture-making  on  "Spring  in  our 
Town” — These  pictures  should  be  the 
result  of  actual  observation  of  local  happen- 
ings. The  teacher  should  talk  about  the 
topic  beforehand  and  remind  the  children 
that  their  own  personal  contributions  will 
be  called  for.  Suggest  Building  in  Progress, 
Refitting  of  Freighters,  Activities  at  the 
Shipyard,  The  Yacht  Club,  House  Painting, 
Felling  of  Trees,  Street  Cleaning,  and  so  on. 

Grade  5 

1.  Picture-making  for  Easter — 12"  x 
18"  or  larger.  Use  cut  paper,  chalk,  crayons, 
or  paint.  Try:  Going  to  Church  on  Easter 
Sunday,  the  Easter  Parade,  Easter  Holidays, 
or  a mural  showing  Scenes  from  the  Life  of 
Christ. 

2.  Picture-making  on  "Spring  in  our 
Town” — 12"  x 18"  or  larger.  See  sug- 
gestions for  Grade  6,  Section  4. 
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3.  A Mural  or  Pictures  on  "Spring 
Cleaning” — See  suggestions  for  Grade  6, 
Section  2. 

4.  A Project  on  "Bird  Watching” — 
Special  assignments  should  be  made  to  each 
student  or  group  of  students,  for  observation, 
sketching,  and  photographing  birds  and 
their  nests,  habits,  flight,  etc.  Then,  when 
sufficient  material  has  been  collected,  make 
a book  with  stories  and  pictures,  and  bind  it. 

Grade  4 

1.  Picture-making  for  Easter — See 
suggestions  for  Grade  5,  Section  1. 

2.  A Mural  or  Picture  on  "Spring 
Cleaning” — These  pictures  might  deal 
with  house-cleaning,  painting  the  house, 
planting  the  garden,  painting  furniture, 
boats,  bicycles,  dressmaking,  etc. 

3.  A Project  on  "Bird  Watching” — 
See  suggestions  for  Grade  5,  Section  4. 

4.  Picture-making  on  "Spring  in  our 
Town” — See  suggestions  for  Grade  6, 
Section  4. 

5.  Making  Easter  Bonnets — using  col- 
oured construction  paper,  split  tacks,  and 
coloured  gummed  paper.  There  are  plenty 
of  hats  appropriate  to  boys,  such  as  cow- 
boy’s ten-gallon  hats,  admirals’  cocked 
hats,  drum-major’s  hats,  Scotch  bonnets, 
tall  hats,  Mexican  hats. 

Grade  3 

1.  Picture-making  for  Easter — See 
suggestions  for  Grade  5,  Section  1. 

2.  A Mural  or  Picture-making  on 
"Spring  Cleaning” — See  suggestions  for 
Grade  4,  Section  2.  Remember  that  dogs 
also  have  to  be  spring-cleaned,  and  so  do 
cars  and  trucks. 


3.  A Mural  or  Picture-making  on 
"Spring  in  our  Town” — See  suggestions 
for  Grade  6,  Section  4. 

4.  Making  Easter  Bonnets — See  sug- 
gestions for  Grade  4,  Section  5. 

5.  A Bird  Calendar — arranged  by  weeks, 
with  enough  room  on  each  page  for  a picture 
and  a “story.” 

Grade  2 

1.  A Frieze  for  Easter — This  might 
show  each  child  in  the  class,  as  portrayed  by 
himself,  on  Easter  Day,  wearing  spring 
clothes,  carrying  flowers,  or  playing  spring 
games.  Let  the  figures  be  at  least  9"  high, 
cut  out  and  decorated  with  construction  or 
gummed  paper  in  bright  colours. 

2.  Picture-making  on  "Spring  Clean- 
ing”— showing  how  we  help  Mother  and 
Father  to  clean  house,  paint  furniture,  wash 
the  car,  plant  the  garden,  make  new  clothes, 
etc. 

3.  Making  Easter  Bonnets — See  sug- 
gestions for  Grade  4,  Section  5,  but  show  the 
children  some  simpler  ways  of  making  them. 
For  instance,  to  make  a Dutch  bonnet  from 
one  piece  of  18"  x 12"  paper,  join  two  corners 
on  the  long  side  by  a paper  fastener  or  split 
tack,  then  turn  up  the  other  two  corners 
into  wings.  Decorate  the  bonnet  and  tie  it 
on  with  coloured  string.  Or  try  a pill-box 
hat  for  the  boys  with  one  circle  6"  in  dia- 
meter and  a 3"  strip  to  fit  round  it.  Cut 
small  slits  round  the  edge  of  the  circle  and 
bend  them  down  so  that  the  strip  may  be 
pasted  on  to  it.  Decorate  the  hat  and  tie  it 
on  with  coloured  string. 

4.  A Mural  or  Picture-making  on 
"Spring  on  the  Farm” — not  smaller  than 
18"  x 12". 
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5.  Picture-making  on  "An  April  Day” 
— Try  making  pictures  of  showers  and  rain- 
bows, puddles  and  ducks,  birds  building, 
etc.,  not  smaller  than  18"  x 12". 

Grade  1 

1.  A Frieze  for  Easter — See  suggestions 
for  Grade  2,  Section  1. 

2.  Picture-making  on  "Spring  Clean- 
ing”— See  suggestions  for  Grade  2,  Section 
2. 

3.  Making  Easter  Bonnets — See  sug- 
gestions for  Grade  2,  Section  3. 

4.  Our  Helpers  in  Spring — This  might 
be  a book  of  pictures  with  stories,  or  a mural 
or  frieze,  showing  street  cleaners,  window 
cleaners,  house  painters,  boat  painters, 
gardeners,  garbage  men,  and  so  on.  Use 
paint,  chalk,  cut  paper,  or  crayons. 

5.  Picture-making  on  "An  April  Day” 

— See  suggestions  for  Grade  2,  Section  5. 

Kindergarten 

1.  A Sand-table  Model  of  Spring  on 
the  Farm — with  freehand  cut-outs  of  farm 
animals,  and  barns  and  buildings  of  card- 
board boxes.  Include  trees,  fences,  and  a 
pond. 


2.  Painting — on  18"  x 24"  newsprint. 
If  the  children  need  encouragement,  which 
is  highly  unlikely,  suggest  such  subjects  as: 
A Rainy  Day,  Spring  Cleaning,  Washing 
Day,  What  We  play  after  School,  etc. 

3.  Picture-making — with  cut  paper, 
torn  paper,  chalk,  crayons  on  big  sheets  of 
paper,  not  smaller  than  18"  x 12".  Try  such 
subjects  as  Going  on  a Visit,  Playtime,  My- 
self coming  to  School,  My  Family  having 
Dinner,  etc. 

4.  Bird  Cut-outs — in  coloured  construc- 
tion paper,  with  the  wings  pivoted  on 
a split  tack.  Sit  them  on  a tree  of  twigs  or 
let  them  hang  on  strings  across  the  class- 
room. Children  should  choose  their  own 
colour  schemes  and  suggest  the  bird  they 
wish  to  make. 

5.  The  Maypole — Play  a maypole  game 
with  various  streamers  of  crepe  paper  tied 
to  the  top  of  a pole,  and  afterwards  make 
pictures. 

6.  A Mural  or  Frieze  of  the  Easter 
Parade. 

Auxiliary  Class 

Carry  out  any  of  the  projects  suggested 
for  April  that  seem  suitable. 


Suggestions  for  art  activities  in  May 


Grade  8 

1.  A Painting  of  a Spring  Landscape 

— This  may  be  real,  from  previously  made 
sketches,  or  imaginary.  Discuss  first  the 
desirability  of  selecting  from  what  you  see. 
(See  suggestions  for  February,  Grade  8, 
Section  1,  page  80).  Let  each  student  look 
out  of  the  window  through  a view-finder  to 
get  the  idea  of  composing  a picture,  and 
then  invent  his  own  landscape  or  do  one 
from  memory,  for  example,  a landscape 
seen  from  the  train,  or  a place  visited. 

Discuss  with  the  students  the  effects 
obtained  by  placing  the  horizon  high 
or  low,  and  point  out  the  disadvantage  of 
putting  it  straight  across  the  middle  of  the 
picture  space.  Show  how  a picture  must 
take  the  eye  inward,  to  the  distance,  and 
not  be  merely  a flat  back-drop.  Consider 
such  useful  phenomena  as  fences,  ploughed 
furrows,  rivers,  and  roads  for  describing 
distance  in  a picture  ( i.e . perspective). 
Remember  that  people  or  animals  will  give 
scale  to  the  composition.  The  paper  should 
be  at  least  18"  x 24".  Pastel,  chalk,  or 
charcoal  may  be  used  if  preferred. 

2.  A Composition  in  Colour— based 
on  counter  display  in  a store.  Try  a close- 
up  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  counter  with 
the  regular  rows  of  tomatoes,  head'  of 
lettuce,  cucumbers,  radishes,  reflected  in 
the  sloping  mirror  above.  Try  the  meat 
counter  for  a repeat  pattern  of  rolled  rib 
roasts  or  pork  chops  or  sausages,  all  different 
shades  of  red  from  crimson  to  pale  pink  and 
with  a touch  of  brilliant  yellow  supplied  by 


the  cheeses  and  the  smoked  haddocks.  Or 
try  the  window  of  a shoe  store ; or  the  array 
of  tools  on  a hardware  counter:  hammer, 
pliers,  screwdrivers,  nails;  or  a bookshop 
or  a dress  shop  with  its  sweaters,  scarves, 
gloves,  and  handbags.  Put  people  in  as  well 
if  you  like,  but  let  the  emphasis  be  on  the 
pattern,  endlessly  repeated,  of  shape  and 
colour  in  the  goods  displayed.  Use  paper 
18"  x 24",  and  paint,  chalk,  or  pastel. 

3.  Compositions — on  any  of  the  follow- 
ing topics : Horse  or  Harness  Racing,  Going 
on  a Picnic,  An  Earthquake,  Opening  the 
Cottage,  Spring  Games  and  Sports,  Fire- 
cracker Night.  Use  paint,  chalk,  charcoal, 
or  pastel,  and  make  pictures  18"  x 12"  or 
larger. 

4.  An  Illustration  for  a Poem — Use 
paint,  chalk,  charcoal,  or  pastel,  and  make 
pictures  18"  x 12"  or  larger.  Appropriate 
poems  might  be  A.  E.  Housman’s  “Love- 
liest of  Trees”  from  A Shropshire  Lad; 
or  “Weathers’  by  Thomas  Hardy.  Or  try 
this  poem  by  Robert  Herrick: 

The  Succession  of  the  Four  Sweet 
Months 

First,  April,  she  with  mellow  showers 

Opens  the  way  for  early  flowers ; 

Then  after  her  comes  smiling  May, 

In  a more  rich  and  sweet  array; 

Next  enters  June  and  bring;  us  more 

Gems  than  those  two,  who  went  before; 

Then  (lastly)  July  comes,  and  she 

More  wealth  brings  in,  than  all  those 
three. 
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Or  illustrate  this  fragment  from  a song  by 
Gordon  Bottomley: 

The  night  is  still; 

The  darkness  knows 
How  far  away 
A wavering  rill 
Of  darkness  goes; 

Though  no  bough  hums 
Between  April  and  May 
A streak  of  plum-blossom  comes. 

Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  Literary  Executor 
of  the  late  Dr.  Gordon  Bottomley  and  Constable  and 
Company  Limited,  London. 

5.  Compositions  or  a Mural  on  "Mov- 
ing Day” — Use  a variety  of  materials  for 
the  pictures,  not  only  paint,  chalk,  and  cut 
paper,  but  also  printed  material,  corrugated 
cardboard,  metal  foils,  cellophane,  and  so  on. 

A picture  might  be  a close-up  of  only  one 
aspect  of  moving,  such  as  the  piano  being 
carried  up  or  downstairs,  or  the  furniture 
stacked  on  the  front  lawn,  or  the  cat  rushing 
up  a tree  at  the  last  moment,  or  the  rain 
beginning  before  the  truck  is  loaded,  or 
even  a picture  of  the  hand  bags  into  which 
have  been  crammed  all  those  things  that 
the  family  forgot  to  pack;  18"  x 24". 

Grade  7 

1.  Compositions  or  a Mural  on  "Mov- 
ing Day” — See  suggestions  for  Grade  8, 
Section  5. 

2.  A Composition  in  Colour — based 
on  the  counter  display  in  a store.  See  sug- 
gestions for  Grade  8,  Section  2. 

3.  A Painting  of  a Spring  Landscape 
— See  suggestions  for  Grade  8,  Section  1; 
not  smaller  than  18"x25". 

4.  Compositions — not  smaller  than  12" 
x 18",  on  any  of  the  following  topics: 


Going  Riding,  Horse  or  Harness  Racing, 
Opening  the  Cottage,  Going  on  a Picnic, 
Spring  Games  and  Sports,  Fire-cracker 
Night,  An  Earthquake.  Use  paint,  chalk, 
charcoal,  pastel,  cut  paper,  etc. 

5.  An  Illustration  for  a Poem — See 

suggestions  for  Grade  8,  Section  4.  The 
object  is  not  to  produce  a detailed  trans- 
cription of  the  images  used,  but  rather  to 
convey  by  abstract  or  concrete  means  the 
atmosphere  evoked.  Read  the  poem  twice. 

Try  the  following  poem  from  Shakespeare’s 
As  You  Like  It: 

Under  The  Greenwood  Tree 

Under  the  greenwood  tree 
Who  loves  to  lie  with  me 
And  tune  his  merry  note 
Unto  the  sweet  bird’s  throat, 

Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither; 
Here  shall  he  see 
No  enemy 

But  winter  and  rough  weather. 

Who  doth  ambition  shun 
And  loves  to  live  i’  the  sun, 

Seeking  the  food  he  eats 
And  pleased  with  what  he  gets, 

Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither; 
Here  shall  he  see 
No  enemy 

But  winter  and  rough  weather. 

Use  paint,  chalk,  charcoal,  or  pastel,  and 
make  pictures  not  smaller  than  18"  x 12". 

As  an  alternative  illustrate  “The  Eagle” 
by  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson,  or  “A  Great 
Time”  by  W.  H.  Davies. 

Grade  6 

1.  Picture-making  or  a Mural  on 
"Moving  Day” — See  suggestions  for  Grade 
8,  Section  5. 


What  to  do  in  the  art  period — May 
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2.  A Composition  in  Colour — based  on 
a counter  display  in  a store.  See  suggestions 
for  Grade  8,  Section  2.  Let  the  students 
choose  their  own  special  interests  as  topics. 

3.  Picture-making — 18  " x 12  " or  larger, 
on  any  of  the  following  topics : Opening  the 
Cottage,  Going  on  a Picnic,  Going  Riding, 
Horse  or  Harness  Racing,  Spring  Games  and 
Sports,  Fire-cracker  Night,  An  Earthquake. 
Use  paint,  chalk,  charcoal,  crayon,  cut  paper. 

4.  A Spring  Landscape — See  sugges- 
tions for  Grade  8,  Section  1. 

5.  An  Illustration  for  a Poem — See 
suggestions  for  Grade  7,  Section  5.  Try  il- 
lustrating also  Tennyson’s  “Bugle  Song,” 
or  “Chimes”  by  Alice  Meynell,  or  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  a long  poem  by  Words- 
worth : 

A Spring  Morning 

There  was  a roaring  in  the  wind  all  night, 

The  rain  came  heavily  and  fell  in  floods, 

But  now  the  sun  is  rising,  calm  and  bright, 

The  birds  are  singing  in  the  distant  woods, 

Over  her  own  sweet  voice  the  stock  dove 
broods, 

The  jay  makes  answer  as  the  magpie 
chatters, 

And  all  the  air  is  filled  with  pleasant  noise 
of  waters. 

All  things  that  love  the  sun  are  out  of 
doors : 

The  sky  rejoices  in  the  morning’s  birth; 

The  grass  is  bright  with  raindrops ; on  the 
moors 

The  hare  is  running  races  in  her  mirth, 

And  with  her  feet,  she  from  the  plashy 
earth 

Raises  a mist,  that  glittering  in  the  sun, 

Runs  with  her  all  the  way,  wherever  she 
doth  run. 


Grade  5 

1.  A Composition  in  Colour  on 
"Shopping  in  Spring” — This  is  a vari- 
ation on  what  has  been  suggested  for  the 
three  senior  grades  (see  Grade  8,  Section  2) 
because  Grade  5 will  deal  with  it  much  more 
subjectively.  There  will  be  more  story  and 
less  formal  pattern.  Discuss  the  project  with 
the  class  and  welcome  all  suggestions  for 
specialized  points  of  view.  These  might  in- 
clude The  Cattle  or  Hay  Market,  The  Used 
Car  Dump,  Buying  a Boat  or  a Bicycle,  or 
the  regular  shopping  expedition  to  the  mar- 
ket or  the  chain-grocery  store.  Pictures 
should  be  not  smaller  than  18"  x 12". 

2.  Picture-making  or  a Mural  on 
"Moving  Day” — See  suggestions  for  Grade 
8,  Section  5.  Use  paint,  chalk,  crayon,  or 
cut  paper,  and  make  pictures  not  smaller 
than  18"  x 12". 

3.  Picture-making — Using  paint,  chalk, 
crayon,  or  cut  paper,  make  pictures  not 
smaller  than  18"  x 12"  on  any  of  the  follow- 
ing topics:  Opening  the  Cottage,  Going  on 
a Picnic,  Spring  Games  and  Sports,  An 
Earthquake,  Fire-cracker  Night,  Spring  on 
the  Farm  (which  might  include  cows  and 
calves,  mares  and  foals,  pigs  and  piglets, 
sheep  and  lambs,  cats  and  kittens). 

4.  A Spring  Landscape — See  sugges- 
tions for  Grade  8,  Section  1.  Always  include 
some  signs  of  human  habitation. 

5.  An  Illustration  for  a Poem — See 
suggestions  for  Grade  7,  Section  5 ; not  smal- 
ler than  18"  x 12".  Try  the  following  poem 
by  Wordsworth: 

The  Cock  is  Crowing 

The  cock  is  crowing, 

The  stream  is  flowing, 

The  small  birds  twitter, 
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The  lake  doth  glitter, 

The  green  field  sleeps  in  the  sun; 

The  oldest  and  youngest 
Are  at  work  with  the  strongest ; 

The  cattle  are  grazing, 

Their  heads  never  raising; 

There  are  forty  feeding  like  one! 

Like  an  army  defeated 
The  snow  hath  retreated, 

And  now  doth  fare  ill 
On  top  of  the  bare  hill; 

The  ploughboy  is  whooping 1 — anon,  anon ; 
There’s  joy  in  the  mountains ; 

There’s  life  in  the  fountains 
Small  clouds  are  sailing, 

Blue  sky  prevailing, 

The  rain  is  over  and  gone! 

Or  try  Shakespeare’s  “Under  the  Green- 
wood Tree”  (page  96),  or  “The  Rain”  by 
W.  H.  Davies. 

Grade  4 

1.  Picture-making  on  "Shopping  in 
Spring” — See  suggestions  for  Grade  5, 
Section  1.  Use  paint,  chalk,  crayon,  or  cut 
paper. 

2.  Picture-making  or  a Mural  on 
"Moving  Day” — See  suggestions  for  Grade 
5,  Section  2. 

3.  A Book  of  Spring  Games  and 
Sports — Each  child  may  make  his  own 
picture,  18  " x 12  ",  and  story,  to  be  pasted  on 
the  back  of  the  facing  page,  and  all  may  be 
bound  together  by  means  of  punched  holes 
and  coloured  string.  The  cover,  of  construc- 
tion paper,  should  have  the  title  in  cut-paper 
lettering.  Use  paint,  chalk,  crayon,  cut 
paper,  printed  material,  foils,  etc. 


4.  Picture-making — Not  smaller  than 
18"  x 12"  on  any  of  the  following  topics: 
Opening  the  Cottage,  Going  on  a Picnic, 
Fire-cracker  Night,  Spring  on  the  Farm, 
New  Families  (cats,  pigs,  rabbits,  mice, 
sheep,  etc.).  See  suggestions  for  Grade  5, 
Section  3. 

5.  An  Illustration  for  a Poem — 18"  x 

12  ",  in  paint,  chalk,  crayon,  cut  paper.  Try 
the  poems  suggested  for  Grade  5,  Section  5, 
or  Robert  Bridges  “Spring  Goeth  All  in 
White.”  (For  this  use  coloured  construction 
paper  with  crayons  and  white  chalk.) 

As  an  alternative  try  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson’s  “The  Swing,”  or  Ariel’s  Song, 
“Where  the  Bee  Sucks”  from  Shakespeare’s 
The  Tempest. 

Grade  3 

1.  Picture-making  or  a Mural  on 
"Moving  Day” — This  might  show  all 
the  different  aspects  of  moving  house:  the 
house  hunting,  the  packing  up,  the  big  trucks 
being  loaded,  the  neighbours  taking  a good 
look  at  the  furniture,  and  all  the  hazards  and 
harassments  of  getting  settled.  See  also  sug- 
gestions for  Grade  8,  Section  5.  Use  paint, 
chalk,  crayons,  or  cut  paper,  and  make  pic- 
tures not  smaller  than  18"  x 12". 

2.  Picture-making  or  a Mural  on 
"Shopping  in  Spring” — For  details  see 
suggestions  for  Grade  5,  Section  1.  Use 
paint,  chalk,  crayons,  cut  paper,  and 
assorted  materials. 

3.  A Book  of  Spring  Games  and 
Sports — See  suggestions  for  Grade  4.  Sec- 
tion 3. 

4.  Picture-making — as  suggested  for 
Grade  4,  Section  4. 


1Let  the  teacher  indicate  that  “whooping”  is  equivalent  to  shouting  “yippee”  or  “giddyup.” 


By  Ronald  Treadgold,  aged  10.  Drawn  with  white  chalk  and  crayons  on  yellow  paper, 
18"  x 12".  A study  in  composition  made  with  the  help  of  a view-finder.  Hence  the  large 
figures,  the  bold  filling  up  of  space,  and  the  remarkable  effect  of  perspective.  (See  page  41.) 


The  Art  Class 


What  to  do  in  the  art  period — May 

5.  Picture-making  to  a Poem  Read 
Aloud — Try  R.  L.  Stevenson’s  “The  Swing” 
from  A Child’s  Garden  of  Verses ; or  “Seven 
Times  One”  by  Jean  Ingelow  from  Songs  of 
Seven]  or  three  poems  about  the  wind,  two  of 
them  by  Stevenson  from  A Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses:  “The  Wind,”  and  “Windy  Nights,” 

I and  the  following  by  Christina  Rossetti: 

Who  Has  Seen  the  Wind 

Who  has  seen  the  wind? 

Neither  I nor  you; 

Rut  when  the  leaves  hang  trembling, 

The  wind  is  passing  through. 

Who  has  seen  the  wind? 

Neither  you  nor  I ; 

Rut  when  the  trees  bow  down  their  heads 

The  wind  is  passing  by. 

Grade  2 

1.  A Book  of  Houses — This  might  in- 
clude houses  in  other  countries,  igloos,  tents, 
as  well  as  our  own  and  our  neighbours’ 
houses.  Paste  the  story  of  each  on  the  facing 
page  and  bind  as  suggested  in  Grade  4, 
Section  3. 

2.  A Book  or  Picture-making  on 
"Spring  Games  and  Sports" — as  sug- 
gested for  Grade  4,  Section  3. 

3.  Picture-making  on  "Shopping  in 
Spring" — not  smaller  than  18"  x 12".  Try 
topics  like  Going  with  Mother  to  the  Market, 
or  the  Grocery  Store;  Going  with  Father  to 
the  Lumber-yard,  or  the  Hardware  Store,  or 
the  Fishing-tackle  Shop,  etc.  See  also  sug- 
gestions for  Grade  5,  Section  1. 

4.  Picture-making — on  Opening  the 
Cottage,  Going  on  a Picnic,  Fire-cracker 
Night,  Spring  on  the  Farm,  New  Families 
(the  new  baby ; the  cat  has  kittens ; puppies ; 
lambs;  foals;  and  so  on). 
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5.  Pictures  for  Poems — See  suggestions 
for  Grade  3,  Section  5.  Or  illustrate  the  fol- 
lowing poem  by  Christina  Rosetti: 

The  Bow  that  Bridges  Heaveiv 
Boats  sail  on  the  rivers, 

And  ships  sail  on  the  seas, 

But  clouds  that  sail  across  the  skies. 

Are  prettier  than  these. 

There  are  bridges  in  the  river 
As  pretty  as  you  please. 

But  the  bow  that  bridges  heaven 

And  overtops  the  trees 

And  builds  a roof  from  earth  to  sky. 

Is  prettier  far  than  these. 

Grade  1 

1.  A Mural  or  Picture-making  on 
"Spring  on  the  Farm,"  or  a Sand-table 
Project — using  pipe-cleaners  and  wool  for 
lambs;  cellophane  for  water;  cut  paper, 
tooth-picks,  and  sponge  rubber  for  houses, 
fences,  trees;  and  corrugated  cardboard  for 
ploughland.  A shoe  box,  properly  painted, 
makes  a good  base  for  a barn. 

2.  Picture-making  on  "New  Families" 
— See  suggestions  for  Grade  2,  Section  4. 

3.  Picture-making  on  "Opening  the 
Cottage,"  "Going  on  a Picnic" — 18"  x 
12"  or  larger.  Use  paint,  chalk,  crayon,  or 
cut  paper. 

4.  Picture-making  on  "Shopping  in 
Spring" — See  suggestions  for  Grade  2,  Sec- 
tion 3. 

5.  Pictures  for  Poems — Try  those  sug- 
gested for  Grades  2 and  3,  Section  5,  or  the 
following  poem  by  R.  L.  Stevenson: 

The  rain  is  raining  all  around ; 

It  falls  on  field  and  tree, 

It  rains  on  the  umbrellas  here. 

And  on  the  ships  at  sea. 
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Or  try  the  following  little  poem  by  John 
Kendrick  Bangs: 

The  Little  Elf-Man 

1 met  a little  elf-man  once, 

Down  where  the  lilies  blow, 

I asked  him  why  he  was  so  small 
And  why  he  didn’t  grow. 

He  slightly  frowned,  and  with  his  eye 
He  looked  me  through  and  through, 
“I’m  quite  as  big  for  me”  said  he, 

“As  you  are  big  for  you.” 

From  St.  Nicholas  Book  of  Verse.  Copyright,  1923, 
by  the  Century  Company.  Reprinted  by  permission  of 
Appleton-Century-Crofts,  Inc. 


Kindergarten 

1.  A Sand-table  Model  or  a Mural  on 

"New  Families” — See  suggestions  for 
Grade  2,  Section  4. 

2.  Painting. 

3.  Picture-making — on  such  subjects 
as  Going  Visiting,  Opening  the  Cottage,  A 
Picnic,  etc.  Use  paint,  crayon,  or  cut  paper. 

4.  Pictures  for  Current  Poems  and 
Stories. 

Auxiliary  Class 

Carry  out  any  project  suggested  for  May 
that  seems  suitable. 


Suggestions  for  art  activities  in  June 


Grade  8 

1.  Painting  or  Flat  Composition — 
Using  pastels,  coloured  chalk,  charcoal,  or 
tempera  colour,  make  pictures  on  any  of  the 
following  subjects:  Dirt-track  Racing,  Sat- 
urday Market,  Watching  the  Ball  Game,  A 
Picnic,  Fishing  (which  could  include  varieties 
of  fishing  such  as  salmon  fishing,  trawling, 
spinning,  fishing  with  nets,  lobster  fishing, 
tuna  fishing),  Going  through  the  Locks, 
The  Last  Day  at  School,  Writing  an  Ex- 
amination, or  anything  else  that  may  be 
considered  suitable. 

2.  Outdoor  Sketching — Take  a view- 
finder, charcoal  or  coloured  chalk,  and  a 
sketch-book  with  a stiff  cover,  or  paper 
fixed  to  a board.  Do  not  attempt  too  much 
in  one  picture.  It  is  much  better  to  fill  the 
page  with  one  or  two  objects  or  parts  of 
objects  drawn  large  than  to  try  to  cram  in 
in  an  inadequate  manner  the  whole  of  what 
you  see.  Always  include  something  to  sug- 
gest the  scale — people,  telegraph  poles,  etc. 

3.  Painting  or  Flat  Composition  of 
Still-life — 18"  x 24"  or  larger.  Use  flowers, 
fruit,  or  any  other  objects  appropriate  to  a 
summer  picture.  Encourage  the  students  to 
invent  from  what  they  see,  rather  than  copy 
slavishly  what  is  in  front  of  them. 

4.  Making  Pictures  from  a Poem — 
such  as  “The  Ice  Cart”  by  W.  W.  Gibson, 
or  “Dawn”  by  Gordon  Bottomley,  or  “The 
Hour  of  Magic”  by  W.  H.  Davies.1  Use 
large  paper  and  have  several  media  available. 


Grade  7 

1 . Pic ture-  making — on  any  of  the  topics 
suggested  for  Grade  8. 

2.  Outdoor  Sketching — Make  pictures 
from  sketches  made  outside;  for  instance, 
Recess-time  in  the  Schoolyard,  or  The  Cor- 
ner Grocery  Store,  or  Houses  near  the 
School,  or  Traffic.  See  also  suggestions  for 
Grade  8,  Section  2. 

3 . Flowers  and  Butterflies — Each  study 
should  be  designed  as  a picture,  that  is,  with 
the  central  object  related  to  something; 
for  instance,  a spray  of  lilac,  with  a glimpse 
of  park  or  garden  behind  it,  or  a butterfly 
among  flowers,  not  floating  in  a void.  En- 
courage the  student  to  fill  the  page  and  make 
all  the  objects  portrayed  belong  together, 
and  to  invent  from  flowers,  leaves,  birds, 
rather  than  strive  after  a realistic  represen- 
tation of  what  is  visible  in  the  classroom. 

4.  Making  Pictures  for  a Poem — 

Those  suggested  for  Grade  8,  Section  4, 
would  be  suitable,  or  any  other  summer 
poems.  Try  “Sad  Green”  by  Sylvia  Town- 
send Warner1  for  a cold  thunder-showery 
day. 

Grade  6 

1.  Painting  or  Picture-making  in 
Other  Media — on  any  such  topics  as  Dirt- 
track  Racing,  Saturday  Market,  Watching 
the  Ball  Game  after  Tea,  A Picnic,  Fishing 
(all  varieties),  Going  through  the  Locks,  The 
Last  Day  at  School,  Going  Swimming,  A 
June  Wedding. 


xSee  Modern  British  Poetry  edited  by  Louis  Untermeyer.  Harcourt.  Brace  and  Company,  Inc. 
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2.  Outdoor  Sketching — as  suggested 
for  Grade  7,  Section  2. 

3.  Flowers  and  Butterflies — as  sug- 
gested for  Grade  7,  Section  3. 

4.  Making  Pictures  for  a Poem— Any 
poem  suitable  to  the  season  may  be  used, 
providing  it  is  the  kind  that  conjures  up  an 
atmosphere  and  thus  lends  itself  to  in- 
dividual interpretation.  “Silver”  by  Walter 
de  la  Mare1  is  a good  one  to  do  on  coloured 
paper  with  chalk  or  tones  of  gray  paint. 
Use  large  paper,  and  paint,  chalk,  pastel,  or 
cut  paper. 

Grade  5 

1.  Picture-making  on  "Ways  of  keep- 
ing cool  in  the  City" — The  Water  Cart, 
Lawn  Sprinklers,  The  Ice  Cart,  Hoses,  A Tub 
of  Water  on  the  Lawn,  or  Eating  Popsicles. 
Use  paint,  chalk,  or  crayons  on  coloured 
paper  not  smaller  than  18"  x 12". 

2.  Picture-making — not  smaller  than 
18"  x 12",  on  any  of  the  following  subjects: 
A Birthday  Party,  Watching  the  Ball  Game, 
A Picnic,  Mowing,  What  I am  going  to  do 
in  the  Holidays,  Marketing  in  Summer,  A 
June  Wedding,  or  any  other  suitable  topic. 

3.  Making  Pictures  for  a Poem — See 
suggestions  for  Grade  6,  Section  4. 

4.  Flowers  and  Butterflies — See  sug- 
gestions for  Grade  7,  Section  3. 

5.  Painting  to  Music — If  there  is  a 
record-player  available  in  the  classroom, 
choose  records  of  orchestral,  violin,  or  piano 
pieces  (not  songs)  which  may  range  from  a 
dreamy  sort  of  waltz  tune,  such  as  any  by 
Strauss,  to  a rousing  march.  Les  Sylphides, 
the  ballet  made  to  Chopin’s  music,  or 


Beethoven’s  Pastoral  Symphony,  or  the 
Casse-  Noisette  Suite  by  Tchaikowski,  or  any 
“atmospheric”  music  would  be  appropriate. 
The  first  time  the  music  is  played  there  will 
probably  be  a poor  response  from  the  child- 
ren, who  will  tend  to  cling  to  factual  inter- 
pretation by  means  of  recognizable  objects. 
But  if  the  teacher  has  motivated  the  child- 
ren well,  and  discussed  a more  abstract  in- 
terpretation of  music — such  as  colours  mov- 
ing and  changing  as  the  music  moves  and 
changes,  or  the  hand  dancing  in  time  with 
the  tune — then  a fine  series  of  paintings  will 
emerge.  Coloured  chalks  are  equally  as 
good  as  paint  for  this  project.  Use  paper 
not  smaller  than  18"  x 12". 

Grade  4 

1.  Picture-making  on  "Ways  of  keep- 
ing cool  in  the  City” — not  smaller  than 
18"  x 12".  Ask  for  suggestions  from  the 
class.  See  also  suggestions  for  Grade  5, 
Section  1.  Use  paint,  chalk,  crayons,  or  cut 
paper. 

2.  Picture-making  or  a Mural — on  any 
such  topic  as  the  following:  A Birthday 
Party,  Watching  the  Ball  Game,  A Picnic, 
Mowing,  What  I am  going  to  do  in  the 
Holidays,  Market  on  Saturday,  School’s 
Out,  Going  Swimming,  or  A June  Wedding. 

3.  Painting  to  Music — See  suggestions 
for  Grade  5,  Section  5. 

4.  Flowers  and  Butterflies — After  a 
discussion  of  flowers  that  are  in  bloom,  have 
each  pupil  make  a picture  (18"  x 24")  of  any 
flowering  bush  or  plant  or  tree  that  will  fill 
the  page.  Encourage  large  work,  with  the 
flowers  at  close  range  and  the  landscape  seen 
far  off  between  the  leaves  and  blossoms.  Any 


iSee  Modern  British  Poetry  edited  by  Louis  Untermeyer,  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company,  Inc. 
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appropriate  insects  or  animals  should  be 
introduced.  Suggest  that  this  is  a “close- 
up”  of  a flower’s  face.  Paint,  chalk,  or  cut 
paper  should  be  used  for  this  work. 

5.  Making  Pictures  for  a Poem — See 

suggestions  for  Grade  6.  Section  4 

Grade  3 

1.  Picture-making  or  a Mural  on 
"How  We  keep  cool  in  the  City" — See 
suggestions  for  Grade  5,  Section  1. 

2.  Picture-making — as  suggested  for 
Grade  4,  Section  2. 

3.  Painting  to  Music — See  suggestions 
for  Grade  5,  Section  5. 

4.  Flowers  and  Butterflies — See  sug- 
gestions for  Grade  4,  Section  4. 

Grade  2 

1.  A Mural  on  "School’s  Out!” — Use 
paint,  chalk,  or  cut  paper. 

2.  Picture-making — on  What  I do  after 
School,  A Birthday  Party,  A Picnic,  How 
we  keep  cool  in  the  City,  or  on  any  other 
topic  of  current  interest. 

3.  Picture-making  on  "If  I were  small 
enough,  I would  explore  inside  the 
Flowers" — Discuss  flowers  from  a bee’s- 
eye  view.  Choose  one  for  a big  picture.  Use 
chalk,  paint,  crayons,  or  cut  paper. 

4.  Painting — 18"  x 24".  If  you  have  a 
double  easel,  why  not  put  it  out  of  doors 
in  a shady  place  and  let  two  children  paint 
at  a time? 


Grade  1 

1.  Picture-making  on  "Flowers" — as 
suggested  for  Grade  2,  Section  3. 

2.  A Mural  on  "School’s  Out" — Use 
paint,  chalk,  or  cut  paper. 

3.  Picture-making — as  suggested  for 
Grade  2,  Section  2. 

4.  Painting — 18"  x 24". 

Ki  ndergarten 

1.  Painting — 18"  x 24". 

2.  Picture-making  on  "What  We  play 
after  School" — 18"  x 24"  or  18"  x 12".  Use 
paint,  chalk,  or  crayons. 

3.  Picture-making  or  a Mural  on  "A 
Birthday  Party." 

Auxiliary  Class 

1.  Making  a Model  of  a House  and 
Garden — The  house  may  be  built  of  card- 
board boxes  or  stiff  paper,  with  cellophane 
windows.  Use  any  materials  to  suggest 
textures:  corrugated  paper,  asbestos,  tin 
foil,  rough  canvas  or  hessian,  etc.  Make  the 
trees  and  flowers  actually  stand  up,  and 
group  them  according  to  a design.  Have  a 
pond,  a flower  bed  and  borders,  a grass 
lawn,  garden  chairs,  a bird  house,  etc.  If  the 
sand-table  is  used,  it  should  be  very  easy  to 
“plant”  trees  and  flowers  made  of  rubber 
sponge,  cut  paper,  or  any  other  suitable 
material. 

2.  Picture-making — on  any  topic  sug- 
gested for  June  for  Grades  4 to  8. 


PART  SIX 


Summary 

The  aim 

Self-expression  is  our  aim  in  teaching 
art,  not  the  production  of  artists.  What 
the  child  has  to  say  is  the  important  thing, 
not  what  we  think  he  ought  to  say.  Every 
child  is  an  expert  at  the  thing  he  knows  and 
is  interested  in. 

The  approach 

It  is  essential  to  praise,  encourage,  and 
approve  of  every  sincere  effort  on  the 
child’s  part,  even  if  to  our  adult  eyes  his 
production  seems  strange  and  distorted.  To 
be  laughed  at  or  dismissed  as  incompetent 
may  seriously  affect  the  child’s  outlook  and 
behaviour.  He  needs,  as  does  everyone — 
adult  or  child — to  feel  that  he  is  a success. 

What  is  good  art? 

The  arility  to  reproduce  photogra- 
phically is  not  the  only  criterion  of  good 
art.  Design,  space-filling,  logical  approach, 
originality  of  handling,  are  all  more  im- 
portant than  merely  being  able  to  make  a 
picture  “like”  something.  The  child,  it 
must  be  remembered,  puts  down  not  only 
what  he  sees,  but  also  what  he  knows  and 
feels;  so  if  his  picture  expresses  his  own  feel- 
ing satisfactorily,  then  it  should  also  satisfy 
us. 


The  story 

It  is  essential  to  get  the  story  of  a pic- 
ture, because  immediately  the  child  tells 
about  what  he  has  made,  the  picture  be- 
comes intelligible  even  to  an  adult.  Where 
possible,  encourage  the  telling  and  writing 
of  the  story  as  a correlation  with  the  teach- 
ing of  English. 

Correlation 

Correlate  art  with  life.  Correlate 
art  with  every  other  subject.  Many 
children  can  only  remember  things  graphic- 
ally. When  they  have  made  a picture, 
a map,  a diagram,  a model,  or  some  other 
graphic  representation  of  a problem,  the 
facts  will  seem  tangible  and  understandable. 

Tracing  and  copying 

The  use  of  patterns  (this  does  not  refer 
to  the  use  of  a “master-diagram”  for 
the  construction  of  three-dimensional 
models)  or  hectographed  outlines,  and  trac- 
ing or  copying  from  other  pictures  are  strongly 
to  be  deplored.  Such  things  are  not  only  un- 
creative  but  positively  harmful  to  the  child, 
because  they  encourage  him  not  to  think  for 
himself.  The  copying  of  what  someone  else 
has  done  (possibly  very  badly)  is  absolutely 
useless  to  anyone  and  does  not  even  teach 
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the  child  a new  technique,  since  technique 
should  be  the  outcome  of  original  thinking. 
Any  original  effort,  however  crude,  is  of 
more  value  than  the  neatest  copy  of  a 
“grown-up”  drawing. 

Methods  of  Work 

Work  large.  Use  the  floor.  Use 
drawing-boards  or  planks  to  turn  the 
desk  tops  into  tables.  Work  standing  if 
there  is  not  enough  room  sitting.  Use 
materials  that  encourage  large  work,  such 
as  chalk,  poster  paint,  charcoal,  pieces  of 
crayon,  finger  paint,  cut  paper,  big  brushes, 
and  above  all,  paper  of  adequate  size. 

The  use  of  a small  instrument  like  a 
sharpened  pencil  only  encourages  cramped, 
niggling  treatment,  except  when  precision 
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drawing  of  diagrams  or  line  lettering  is 
required. 

Use  several  media  in  the  same  picture  as 
a variation,  for  instance,  chalk,  crayon,  and 
cut  paper  all  together  on  a coloured  back- 
ground, or  poster  paint,  chalk,  and  ink  to- 
gether. 

Display 

Display  the  children’s  work — not  just 
the  best  few  but  all  the  pictures.  If 
there  is  not  enough  room,  let  each  row  have 
a one-day  exhibition  (Row  1 on  Monday, 
Row  2 on  Tuesday,  etc.),  and  have  the 
children  do  the  mounting  and  hanging. 
Displays  should  be  both  in  the  classrooms 
and  in  the  hallways,  and  should  always  be 
labelled  with  title,  grade,  and  child’s  name. 


Books  to  read 


Modern  British  Poetry  edited  by  Louis 
Untermeyer.  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Com- 
pany, Inc.  (Canadian  agents,  George  J. 
McLeod  Limited,  Toronto).  This  book 
contains  many  poems  suitable  for  illustra- 
ting in  art  classes.  It  is  very  useful  to  both 
student  and  teacher.  In  fact,  it  is  practi- 
cally a “must”  in  every  school  library. 

Art  and  the  Child  by  Marion  Richardson. 
University  of  London  Press  (Canadian 
agents,  Clarke,  Irwin  & Co.,  Limited, 
Toronto). 

Painting  and  Personality:  A study  of  Young 
Children  by  Rose  H.  Alschuler  and  Dr. 
La  Berta  W.  Hattwick.  University  of 
Chicago  Press  (Canadian  agents,  W.  J. 
Gage  and  Company  Limited,  Toronto). 

Children  s Drawings  by  Barbara  Biber. 
Bureau  of  Education  Experiments,  69 
Bank  St.,  New  York.  1934.  This  book 
is  concerned  with  the  interpretation  of 
children’s  drawing. 

Art  and  Child  Personality  by  Ruth  Dunnett. 
S.  J.  Reginald  Saunders  & Co.,  Limited, 
Toronto. 

Education  through  Art  by  Herbert  Read. 
Pantheon  Books,  Inc.  (Canadian  agents, 
McClelland  & Stewart,  Ltd.,  Toronto). 


The  Arts  in  the  Classroom  by  Natalie 
Robinson  Cole.  The  John  Day  Co. 
(Canadian  agents,  Longmans  Green  & Co., 
Toronto).  1940.  Among  other  things  this 
book  deals  with  clay-modelling,  block 
printing,  dancing,  and  writing. 

Art  in  Daily  Life  for  Young  and  Old  by  D.  D. 
Sawer.  B.  T.  Batsford  & Co.  (Canadian 
agents,  Clarke,  Irwin  & Co.,  Limited, 
Toronto). 

Art  and  Crafts  in  Our  Schools  by  C.  D. 
Gaitskell,  Ontario  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. The  Ryerson  Press,  Toronto. 

Art  and  Art  Materials  for  the  Schools  by 
Sybil  Browne  et  al.  Progressive  Educa- 
tion Association:  Service  Center  Booklet 
No.  2,  1943.  American  Education 

Fellowship,  289  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York.  This  booklet  is  for  senior  grades. 
It  includes  puppetry,  weaving,  modelling, 
carving. 

The  Natural  Way  to  Draw  by  Kimon 
Nicolaides.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  (Cana- 
dian agents,  Thomas  Allen  Limited, 
Toronto). 

Uses  for  Waste  Materials.  Bulletin  of  the 
Association  for  Childhood  Education, 
Washington,  D.C.  1942. 


The  Teaching  of  Art  in  Schools  by  Evelyn  School  Arts  Magazine.  Printers’  Building, 
Gibbs.  Thos.  Nelson  & Sons,  Limited,  Worcester,  Massachusetts.  Ten  issues 
Toronto.  per  year. 
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Abstraction:  painting  as  an  abstraction,  81; 

picture  as  an  abstraction,  15,  34. 

Action  poses,  33,  60,  103. 

Adapting  one’s  thought,  2. 

Adolescent  awareness  of  environment,  47. 
Adolescent  reluctance  to  “give  himself  away,”  44. 
Adolescent  reluctance  to  reveal  his  mind,  44,  59. 
Adolescent  violence,  9. 

Adult  ways  of  thought,  2,  4,  18. 

Aggressiveness,  15. 

Aim  of  art  education,  1,  3. 

Anarchy,  how  to  avoid,  28. 

Animal,  drawing  an,  86,  88. 

April,  art  activities  in,  91-94. 

Applique,  43. 

Appraisal,  5,  6,  12,  15,  16. 

Appreciation,  public,  18. 

Approval,  public,  15. 

Architects,  mistaken  views  of,  16. 

Armatures,  55. 

Art,  why  teach,  1. 

“Art  Class,  The,”  coloured  illustration,  facing 
page  98. 

Art  education,  its  purpose,  1,  17 
Art  period,  5,  23. 

Art  therapy,  8,  9. 

Articulate,  learning  to  be,  3. 

Articulation,  of  muscles,  22. 

Artists,  1,  3,  21,  30,  39,  40. 

Asbestos  powder,  55. 

Auxiliary  class,  63,  67,  71,  75.  79,  85,  90,  94, 
100,  103. 

Balance,  11,  12,  51. 

Being  oneself,  2,  4,  5. 

“Birthday  Party,  A,”  13;  coloured  illustration, 
facing  page  30. 

Book,  class,  17,  62,  103. 

Book  jacket,  designing  a,  87. 

Broken  pieces  of  chalk  and  crayon,  using,  31, 
32,  34. 

Brushes:  brushes  for  lettering,  48;  brushes  for 
painting,  22;  brushes  for  a stencil,  44. 


Carving:  wood-carving,  55;  soap-carving,  55,  56, 
61,  72. 

Chalk:  coloured  chalk,  29,  30,  33;  white  chalk,  30. 
Charcoal,  30,  33. 

Chart  of  the  winds,  90. 

Characteristic  manner  of  painting,  14. 

Child  psychology,  1,  5. 

Christmas  story,  mural  of,  28,  73. 
Clay-modelling,  54,  55. 

“Clearing  the  Road,”  frontispiece. 

Columbus,  picture  about,  19. 

Committee  of  children,  29. 

Community:  fitting  into  the  community,  3;  map 
of  a community,  76. 

Composing  in  depth,  40. 

Composition,  33,  39,  41,  60-103. 

Compulsion,  avoidance  of,  45,  59,  81. 

Confidence,  instilling,  development  of,  fostering 
of,  3,  4,  14,  20,  33. 

Conflict  between  parents  and  teacher,  5. 
Conflicts,  unconscious,  7,  9. 

Conformity,  2,  3. 

Conscious  effects,  12,  15,  39. 

Contour  map  of  the  New  World,  77. 

Conveying  feeling  in  pictures,  11,  12. 
Co-ordination,  21;  lack  of,  8. 

Copying  and  tracing,  evils  of,  57,  105. 
Correlation,  18,  19,  105. 

Crayons,  wax,  30,  34,  43;  printing  with  wax 
crayons,  43,  72. 

Current  events,  83. 

Cut-paper  pictures,  31. 

Deafness,  8. 

December,  art  activities  in,  72-75. 

Defects:  mental  defects,  8;  physical  defects,  8,  16. 
Demonstration  by  the  teacher,  4,  24.  25,  30,  32, 
33,  34,  35-38,  39,  40,  45,  51. 

Depth,  composing  in,  40. 

Describing  a pose,  32. 

Description  of  distance,  40. 

Design,  11,  28;  design  for  a stage-set,  72;  design 
for  a stained-glass  window,  91. 
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Diagrams:  diagram  of  the  face,  37;  diagram  of 
the  Feudal  System,  76;  pairs  of  diagrams,  39. 

Discussion  of  pictures,  16,  19,  28,  32. 

Display  of  pictures,  16,  17,  106. 

Double  easel,  26. 

Dramatic  reconstruction  of  experience,  3. 

Drawing  boards,  22. 

Driftwood,  55. 

Embroidery,  43. 

Enjoyment  of  art  by  child,  4,  14. 

Equipment:  lack  of  equipment,  21,  30;  makeshift 
equipment,  22,  23. 

Evils:  evils  of  copying  and  tracing,  5,  7,  105; 
evils  of  hectographed  copies,  5,  7,  105. 

Exhibitionism,  a good  use  for,  32. 

Experience:  the  artist’s  experience,  17 ; the  child’s 
experience,  3,  6,  7,  8,  13,  15,  18,  19,  26,  32,  34; 
dramatic  reconstruction  of  an  experience,  3. 

Expertise  of  child,  4,  19,  105. 

Face:  diagram  of  the  face,  37;  how  to  draw  the 
face,  34-38. 

False  faces,  or  masks,  51-53. 

Fear:  fear  of  being  laughed  at,  7;  freedom  from 
fear,  4;  fear  of  neighbours,  3. 

February,  art  activities  in,  80-85. 

Feeling  successful,  importance  of,  4,  105. 

Felt,  designing  with,  65. 

Finger  paint,  recipes  for,  26,  27. 

Finger-painting,  26,  27. 

Fixative,  recipes  for,  31. 

Foreshortening,  how  to  teach,  80. 

Free  choice:  of  colours,  30,  52;  of  topic.  19,  45.  59. 

Freize,  making  a,  61-103. 

Funeral,  experience  of,  7,  8. 

“Good  art,”  what  is,  11,  13,  105. 

Good  citizen,  what  constitutes  the,  2,  4,  22,  47. 

Good  taste,  the  development  of,  15,  16,  21. 

Good  teacher,  the,  5,  18,  59. 

Grade  One,  6,  7,  45,  63,  67,  70,  74,  79,  84,  90,  94, 
99,  103. 

Grade  Two,  6,  62,  66,  70,  74,  79,  84,  90,  93,  99, 
103. 

Grade  Three,  7,  62,  66,  70,  74,  78,  84,  88,  93,  98, 
103. 

Grade  Four,  15,  29,  61,  66,  69,  74,  78,  83,  88,  93, 
98,  102. 

Grade  Five,  15,  17,  19,  29,  32,  34,  61,  65,  69,  73, 
77,  83,  88.  92,  97,  102. 
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Grade  Six,  7,  15,  29,  34,  61,  65,  69,  73,  77,  83,  87, 
92,  96,  101. 

Grade  Seven,  7,  8,  15,  18,  29,  34,  47,  53,  60,  64, 
68,  72,  76,  81,  87,  92,  96,  101. 

Grade  Eight,  8,  15,  29,  34,  47,  53,  60,  64,  68,  72, 
76,  80,  86,  91,  95,  101. 

Graphic  skill,  2,  14,  16. 

Greeting  cards,  tendency  to  overdo,  72. 

Group  work,  28. 

Gum  arabic,  22,  25,  41. 

Head,  how  to  draw,  34-38. 

Half-tone,  33. 

Hanging  a picture,  15,  16. 

“Hat  Shop,  The,”  coloured  illustration,  facing 
page  42. 

Having  something  to  say,  importance  of,  4,  5. 
Hectographed  copies,  evils  of,  57,  105. 

Home  life,  disintegrated  or  squalid,  7,  16. 
Horizon,  placing  of,  39. 

House:  Donald’s  house,  13;  Donna’s  house,  6; 
funny  house,  5;  man  going  into  house,  12; 
Shirley’s  house,  17. 

Imagination,  32,  44. 

Importance:  importance  of  feeling  successful,  4, 
105;  importance  of  having  something  to  say, 

4,  5,  105;  importance  of  local  topics,  59; 
importance  of  not  being  shocked,  7,  8,  105; 
importance  of  not  laughing  at  pupil’s  work, 

5,  18;  importance  of  not  wasting  paper,  12, 
29;  importance  of  praising,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  11,  12, 
14,  16,  105;  importance  of  “talking  about” 
pictures,  15,  22,  23. 

Imposition  of  adult  ways  of  thought,  2,  4,  5. 
Impressionism,  14. 

Indigestion,  record  of,  8. 

Individual  person,  2,  3. 

Interpreting  the  child’s  work,  3,  17,  107. 

Janitor,  every  teacher  his  own,  26. 

January,  art  activities  in,  76-79. 

Jars,  glass,  25,  26. 

June,  art  activities  in,  101-103. 

Kindergarten,  8,  51,  63,  67,  71,  75,  79,  85,  90,  94, 
100,  103;  finger-painting  in  the  kindergarten, 
26. 

Labelling  pictures,  17,  18,  106. 

Labour-saving  device,  31. 

Language  of  symbols,  3,  5,  6. 
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Large  work,  21,  22,  106. 

Learning  by  touch,  35,  38;  when  ready  to  learn. 
57. 

Lettering,  45-51. 

Levels,  different,  39. 

“Likeness,”  11,  16,  105. 

Lino-cutting,  41. 

Local  topics,  importance  of,  59. 

Log-book,  pictorial,  78. 

Logical  approach,  a child’s,  11,  13,  32. 

“Lonely  House,  The,”  coloured  illustration, 
facing  page  82. 

Making  a picture,  34. 

Map  books,  60;  map  books  of  the  community, 
76;  map  books  of  Kingston  a century  ago,  60; 
map  books  of  the  neighbourhood,  61,  62;  map 
books  of  the  New  World,  77;  map  books  of 
the  Old  World,  77. 

March,  art  activities  in,  86-90. 

^-Masks:  false  faces,  51-53,  64,  65,  66;  masks  in 
pattern-making,  44. 

Mass  production,  avoidance  of,  2,  3,  19. 

May,  art  activities  in,  95-100. 

Meaning  of  a picture,  11. 

Measurements  of  the  body,  34. 

“Meeting  a Leave  Train,”  coloured  illustration, 
facing  page  18. 

Mental  conflicts,  7. 

Mental  effort  necessary,  2,  7. 

Mental  image  to  aid  memorization  of  facts, 
18,  105. 

Model:  making  a model,  60-103;  posing  a model, 
33,  37. 

Modelling  in  clay,  54-55,  77. 

Monograms,  43,  50,  51,  65. 

Motivation,  19,  32. 

Mounting  a picture,  15,  16,  21,  30. 

Movement,  drawing,  33. 

“Movie-show,”  17. 

Mural,  28-30,  60-103. 

Muscular  control,  21,  57. 

Music,  painting  to,  102. 

Natural  aspects  of  a child’s  work,  39. 

Natural  conditions  for  work,  21. 

Newspapers,  23. 

Newsprint  paper.  22. 

Niggling,  avoidance  of,  12,  31,  106. 

Non-objective  design,  11. 

November,  art  activities  in,  68-71. 


October,  art  activities  in,  64-67. 

Oilcloth  for  finger-painting,  27. 

Original  effort,  value  of,  57,  106. 

Original  thought,  the  outcome  of,  57,  106. 

Originality:  originality  of  handling,  11,  13; 
tolerance  of  originality,  17. 

Outdoor  sketching,  41,  60,  61,  101. 

Outlines,  15,  34. 

Overcrowded  classrooms,  21,  30. 

Overlapping  of  objects,  29,  40. 

Paint:  buying  paint,  22;  distributing  paint,  23; 
mixing  paint,  22,  25,  26,  33;  storing  paint,  24; 
use  of  paint  by  child,  14,  33. 

Paint  brushes,  22;  care  of  paint  brushes,  24,  25  ; 
use  of  paint  brushes,  24,  25. 

Painting:  painting  at  a double  easel,  26;  finger- 
painting,  26,  27;  painting  a landscape,  95; 
child’s  methods  of  painting,  14;  painting  to 
music,  102;  painting  a portrait,  86;  painting 
with  powder  colours,  22,  24,  25,  26;  space  for 
painting,  22;  painting  with  tempera  colours, 
22,  24,  25,  26. 

Painting  and  Personality  by  Aulschuler  and 
Hattwick,  7,  107. 

Palettes,  23,  24,  29. 

Paper:  brown  paper,  23;  coloured  paper,  30; 
continuous  wrapping  paper,  28;  construction 
paper,  29,  51 ; cut  or  torn  paper,  30,  78;  folding 
paper,  91;  gray  paper,  33;  gummed  paper,  31, 
51;  how  to  save  scraps  of  paper,  31;  news- 
paper, 23;  newsprint,  22,  25,  32,  34;  paper 
sculpture,  77;  poster  paper,  91;  reasons  for 
not  using  white  paper,  30;  silver  paper,  31; 
size  of  paper,  30;  wall  paper,  28. 

Paste,  31,  55. 

Pastels,  30. 

Pattern:  making  a formal  pattern,  44,  87; 
pattern  in  a picture,  11,  15;  pattern  with 
letters,  48-50,  87. 

Pen,  21. 

Pencil:  discouraging  use  of  pencil,  21,  31,  34,  106; 
use  of  pencil  in  lettering,  48. 

People:  drawing  people,  32,  64,  68;  painting 
people,  32. 

“People-scape,”  40. 

Perceptions,  a child’s.  3. 

Personality:  an  integrated  personality,  7;  mani- 
festations of  personality,  5,  11,  14,  15. 

Perspective,  6,  40,  41 

Photographic  reproduction,  11. 

Picture-making,  60-103. 
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Plan  view,  13. 

Planning,  92;  planning  the  art  period  23,  25; 

planning  a city,  76. 

Poems  as  motivation,  68-103. 

Portrait,  38,  86. 

Posing  a model,  32,  33,  37. 

Poster:  making  a poster,  45,  68;  need  for  a 
poster,  45. 

Potato-printing,  41-43,  60. 

Potato  prints,  use  of,  43,  60. 

Printing  with  wax  crayons,  43,  72. 

Projects,  60. 

Proportion,  understanding,  32. 

Putting  on  an  act,  32. 

Questioning,  32,  33,  34,  36. 

Realistic  drawing  and  modelling,  unimportance 
of,  45,  55,  56,  62,  105. 

Recognizable  drawings,  1,  14,  16. 

Re-creating  experience,  32. 

Relation:  relation  of  coloured  print  to  actual 
painting,  14;  relation  of  parts  in  a picture.  34, 
41. 

Repressed  child,  a,  15. 

Respect  for  material,  14,  16,  54,  55,  56. 

Roman  alphabet,  45-51. 

Roman  occupation  of  Britain,  60. 

Royal  Wedding,  13,  28. 

Sand-table  model,  63-103. 

“Scaffolding,”  38. 

“School’s  Out,”  coloured  illustration,  facing 
page  2. 

Selection,  artist’s  power  of,  40. 

Self-expression,  3,  4,  8,  14. 

September,  art  activities  in,  60-63. 

Serious  efforts,  5,  16,  18. 

Shams,  avoidance  of,  2,  3. 

Shellac,  28,  31,  55. 

Shocked,  importance  of  not  being,  7,  8. 

Sink,  lack  of,  21. 

Size  of  objects  according  to  importance  to 
artist,  13. 

“Skates  for  Christmas,”  13;  coloured  illustration, 
facing  page  26. 

Skull,  drawing,  35. 

Small-scale  work,  21. 

Soap-carving,  55,  56,  61,  72. 

Space:  filling  space,  11,  30;  lack  of  space,  21; 
use  of  space,  12. 


“St.  Valentine  in  Prison,”  coloured  illustration, 
facing  page  14. 

Stage-set,  designing,  72. 

Stained-glass  window,  designing,  91. 

Story,  telling  the,  5,  8,  17,  105. 

Structure,  35,  38,  86;  structure  of  Roman 
alphabet,  45-48. 

Successful,  importance  of  feeling,  4. 

Suitability  of  method,  2. 

Symbols,  5,  6,  7,  13,  18,  45. 

Tact,  necessity  for,  7. 

Taking  a child’s  work  seriously,  5.  16,  18. 
“Talking  about”  pictures,  32. 

“Teaching”  art,  4,  5. 

Technique,  4,  57,  59. 

“Telling  out”  from  a distance,  12. 

Telling  the  story,  importance  of,  5,  8,  17,  105. 
Texture  materials,  44,  50,  52. 

“Thanksgiving,”  coloured  illustration,  facing 
page  66. 

Therapy,  art  as  a,  8. 

Thinking  ahead,  23,  30,  92. 

Thinking  for  oneself,  2,  57,  105. 
Three-dimensional  model,  76. 

Three-dimensional  objects,  31. 

Three-dimensional  space,  40. 

Timidity,  15. 

Tin  cans  for  water,  23. 

Tin  foil,  29. 

Tin  pie-plates  for  palettes,  23. 

Touch,  learning  by,  35,  38. 

Tracing  and  copying,  evils  of,  57,  105. 

Trees,  drawn  by  six-year-old  children,  6. 

Unimportance  of  realistic  drawing,  45,  55,  56,  62, 
105. 

Uniqueness  of  the  individual,  3,  4. 

Unconscious  problems,  7,  9,  16. 

Unconscious  good  taste,  39. 

Vacuum,  avoidance  of  a,  41. 

Value  of  every  child’s  contribution,  5,  18. 
Victims  of  wrong  teaching,  2. 

View-finder,  use  of  40,  41,  80,  95. 

Violence,  adolescent,  9. 

Volcano  erupting,  7. 

Volume  of  objects.  14 

Wax  crayons,  printing  with,  43. 

Whittling,  55. 
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